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THE  NURSING  OF  SICK  CHILDREN. 

i. 


All  mothers  desire  to  excel  in  the 
skilful  management  of  their  little 
ones  when  they  are  ill  ;  but  practi- 
cal knowledge  on  any  subject  has  to 
be  carefully  acquired  and  does  not 
come  by  instinct.  If  this  fact  is  thor- 
oughly realized,  the  same  love  which 
gives  the  desire  to  be  of  service  will 
prompt  mothers  to  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  acquiring  such  general 
knowledge  as  will  prove  invaluable 
to  them  in  nursing  the  various  ail- 
ments incident  to  childhood. 

It  is  only  those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience of  the  thoughtlessness  of  even 
kind-hearted,  well-intentioned  nur- 
sery-maids that  can  fully  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  getting  all  the  essen- 
tials for  a  sick  child  and  its  surround- 
ings attended  to,  and  this  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  You  may  perhaps 
complain,  when  you  enter  the  nur- 
sery, that  it  is  too  hot,  and  then, 
probably,  when  you  come  in  again 
shortly  afterward,  you  will  find  your 
child  being  undressed  or  having  a 
bath  directly  in  front  of  an  open 
window.  The  nurse  has  not  had  the 
slightest  intention  of  doing  wrong, 
but  she  "never  thought  about  it"; 


and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  the 
latter  statement  is  strictly  true. 
Alas  for  the  little  ones  if  their 
mothers  do  not  think  either!  "Ills 
are  wrought  by  want  of  thought," 
and  these  ills  may  take  a  very  tangi- 
ble shape  if  the  want  of  thought  re- 
lates to  the  charge  of  a  delicate  child. 
If  mothers  would  take  more  pains 
to  explain  this  fact  to  the  ignorant 
but  often  well-meaning  nurse-maids, 
who  have  so  much  in  their  hands,  as 
far  as  the  welfare  of  the  children  is 
concerned;  and  if  they  would  repeat 
such  explanations  in  a  gentle,  at- 
tractive way,  not  once  only,  but  over 
and  over  again,  so  that  the  minds  of 
the  listeners  may  gradually  but  surely 
become  imbued  with  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility,  they  would  learn  to 
take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in 
the  needs  of  their  young  charges; 
and  I  am  confident  that  in  time  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  help  given 
would  amply  reward  these  earnest 
mothers  for  the  trouble  involved. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  point 
out  the  varied  and  numerous  signs 
by  which  we  know  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  that  a  child  is  out  of 
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health.  To  ascertain  in  what  way  it 
is  suffering  may  often  demand  a 
great  deal  of  skill  and  experience, 
"but  the  simple  fact  that  a  child  is 
not  well  is  speedily  patent  to  any  one 
who  is  at  all  accustomed  to  observe 
children. 

We  must  remember  that,  for  the 
most  part,  illnesses  run  very  rapid 
courses  with  children,  therefore  any 
indication  that  something  is  wrong 
must  receive  prompt  attention.  Lit- 
tle children  are  apparently  well  one 
day,  and  perhaps  the  next  we  are 
filled  with  the  gravest  anxiety  as  to 
whether  their  lives  will  be  spared; 
and  then  again  they  are  quite  well, 
in  a  period  short  enough  to  astonish 
all  those  who  are  not  practically  fa- 
miliar with  these  quick  variations. 
Therefore  we  should  lose  no  time  in 
taking  such  measures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, and  in  most  cases  these  are 
very  simple  ones. 

If  there  are  several  children  in  a 
household,  the  child  who  seems  in- 
disposed should  be  kept  apart  from 
the  others.  Most  of  the  diseases  in- 
cident to  childhood  begin  with  a 
feverish  attack,  and  it  is  well  to 
avoid  all  possible  risk  of  infection, 
even  where  there  is  only  a  remote 
chance  that  the  precaution  may  prove 
to  have  been  a  necessity. 

All  children  require  warmth,  fresh 
air,  light  and  sunshine,  cleanliness, 
and  proper  nourishment  for  their 
healthy  development;  and  if  these 
things  are  all  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  satisfactory  standard 
of  health,  they  are  trebly  important 
during  illness,  where  life  itself  may 
depend  upon  the  due  observance  of 
these  conditions.  Suffering  may  be 
materially  diminished  or  needlessly 


increased,  according  to  the  skill  or 
the  ignorance  with  which  these  mat- 
ters are  arranged.  They  require 
constant,  not  occasional,  attention, 
and  all  of  them  need  to  be  attended 
to  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  look  after 
one  of  these  particulars  while  the 
others  are  temporarily  neglected, 
and  it  is  this  fact  which  compara- 
tively few  people  recognize  fully. 

Theoretically  every  one  assents  to 
the  importance  of  these  details,  but 
practically  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  their 
judicious    observance.      To  begin 
with:  You  should  have  a  good  ther- 
mometer hanging  up  in  your  nur- 
sery, and  teach  your  nurse  its  value, 
not  only  by  showing  her  how  to  read 
it,  but  by  the  example  of  frequently 
referring  to  it  yourself.    Take  care 
that  your  windows  are  arranged  in  a 
manner  to  insure  steady  ventilation, 
with  due  avoidance  of  cold  draughts 
in  the  direction  of  the  bed  or  of  the 
place  where  the  child  may  be  sitting. 
Where  there  is  an  open  fireplace, 
have  steady  fires  kept  up,  except 
when  the  warmth  of  the  sun  makes 
a  sensible  difference  in  the  amount 
of  artificial  heat  required;  and  do  not 
tolerate  the  careless  habit  of  making 
such  a  large  fire  as  will  increase  the 
temperature  of  the  room  to  a  very 
high  degree,  and  then  leaving  the 
fire  almost  to  die  out  before  replen- 
ishing it.    Such  variations  of  tem- 
perature are  never  good,  and  in  some 
kinds  of  illness  they  are  productive 
of  positive  harm.    People  are  careless 
about  draughts  from  mere  want  of 
thought.     The   same   persons  will 
take  care  to  arrange  the  ventilation 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  then  im- 
mediately forget  all  about  it,  and 
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stand  talking  by  an  open  door  which 
is  perhaps  exactly  opposite  an  open 
window,  and  will  be  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  the  atmosphere  is  being 
steadily  cooled,  and,  it  may  be,  a 
direct  draught  pouring  down  upon 
the  unlucky  baby.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect this  habitual  observation  of 
apparent  trifles  from  every  one,  but 
we  may  fairly  look  to  mothers  to  cul- 
tivate in  themselves  and  their  assist- 
ants every  habif  that  will  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  the  little  ones 
entrusted  to  their  care. 

Cleanliness  is  a  matter  that  calls 
for  unceasing  attention,  and,  as  its 
perfect  maintenance  involves  con- 
stant trouble,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
insist  upon  its  importance.  A  warm 
bath  generally  produces  a  soothing 
effect  upon  children,  and,  skilfully 
administered,  it  is  a  remedy  that 
may  nearly  always  be  resorted  to 
fearlessly.  If  the  little  patient  is 
suffering  a  good  deal  and  disinclined 
to  be  moved,  sponging  with  warm 
water  will  sometimes  prove  refresh- 
ing, and  it  serves  to  increase  the  ac- 
tion of  the  skin;  but  individual  cases 
-differ  immensely,  and  the  mother 
can  but  observe  and  be  guided  as  to 
the  advisability  of  a  repetition  of  her 
treatment  by  the  result  it  produces. 
Nurses  can  seldom  be  prevailed  upon 
to  change  the  napkins  of  infants 
often  enough — i.e.,  the  very  moment 
they  are  in  the  least  soiled.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  numerous  and 
sufficiently  obvious.  Mothers  should 
constantly  examine  into  this  matter 
for  themselves,  and  teach  their  nurses 
that  the  fact  of  their  having  made 
the  child  comfortable  in  this  respect 
"  only  a  few  minutes  ago  "  is  not  the 
slightest  reason   against  repeating 


the  process  immediately.  All  ar- 
rangements of  this  kind  that  are  es- 
sential to  a  child's  health  and  com- 
fort when  well  are  doubly  important 
when  it  is  ill  and  undergoing  the 
miserable  sensations  which  accom- 
pany sickness. 

The  more  simple  the  food  given 
to  any  child  that  appears  out  of  sorts, 
the  better;  and  even  if  you  do  not 
think  there  is  much  the  matter,  it  is 
probably  the  very  best  thing  for  it 
to  take  milk  only,  for  a  time.  Loss 
of  appetite  in  children,  while  it  indi- 
cates that  something  is  wrong,  may 
usually  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  in 
its  existing  condition  the  child  is 
better  without  the  sort  of  food  that 
it  has  no  desire  to  take.  In  cases 
of  serious  illness  the  character  and 
amount  of  the  nourishment  supplied 
is  of  grave  importance,  and  the  doc- 
tor will  probably  give  minute  in- 
structions with  regard  to  this,  which 
must  be  accurately  observed. 

When  children  are  not  well  they 
frequently  become  feverish  and 
thirsty,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to 
point  out  that  small  draughts  of  cold 
(not  iced)  water,  barley-water,  or 
toast-water  may  usually  be  given 
with  tolerable  frequency  and  with 
the  certainty  of  giving  satisfaction 
and  temporary  relief  to  the  little 
patient.  The  vessel  will  be  quickly 
drained,  and  the  eager  little  lips  will 
part  with  it  reluctantly  when  it  is 
empty;  so  be  careful  to  pour  into  the 
vessel  you  put  into  its  hands  only  the 
exact  quantity  you  mean  the  child  to 
drink. 

Sick  children  must  be  left  quiet 
rather  than  kept  quiet;  their  own  in- 
clinations are  admirable  guides  as  to 
what  is  best  for  them  in  this  respect. 
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We  must  keep  our  sympathies  with 
them  keenly  alive,  and  endeavor  to 
understand  what  our  little  patients 
are  feeling,  as  well  as  what  it  is  need- 
ful to  do  for  them.  We  may  reason- 
ably try  if  toys  are  acceptable  for 
the  moment,  but  if  they  are  rejected 
there  is  no  object  in  inducing  a  child 
to  play.  We  must  endeavor  to  soothe 
it,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  restful 
condition  it  evidently  needs,  and  on 
no  account  attempt  to  rouse  the  child 
against  its  inclination,  except  when 
the  administration  of  food  or  other 
remedies  renders  it  imperative  to  do 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  young 
patient  shows  a  desire  to  play,  that 
is  a  good  sign  in  itself,  and  it  is  in- 
finitely better  to  produce  the  wished- 
for  toys  than  to  risk  excitement  and 
irritation  by  withholding  them  in 
what  will  prove  a  futile  hope  of 
keeping  the  child  absolutely  quiet. 
We  can  no  more  afford  to  disregard 
the  mental  condition  of  juvenile  pa- 
tients than  we  can  venture  to  ignore 
it  in  adults,  if  we  wish  to  nurse  suc- 
cessfully. It  may  often  be  a  ques- 
tion how  far  the  good  of  the  remedy 
ordered  would  counterbalance  the 
evil  of  the  struggle  and  crying  that 
may  be  involved  in  its  application,  in 
the  case  of  an  excitable  child  who  is 


in  a  very  critical  condition,  and  the 
decision  can  be  wisely  arrived  at  in 
each  individual  instance  only  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  illness  and 
the  importance  of  the  means  pre- 
scribed. In  saying  this  we  do  not 
for  one  moment  mean  to  imply  that 
the  doctor's  orders  may  be  set  aside 
whenever  it  is  difficult  or  painful  to 
execute  them,  but  we  are  anxious  to 
point  out  that  the  nursing  of  a  sick 
child  calls  for  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  the  case  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  that  mechanical  obedience 
in  some  circumstances  is  the  last 
thing  a  wise  doctor  would  desire. 
In  hospitals,  where  medical  aid  is  al- 
ways at  hand,  the  burden  of  decision 
as  to  the  literal  carrying  out  of  or- 
ders when  other  considerations  may 
indicate  the  contrary  is  much  light- 
ened for  the  nurse;  but  the  responsi- 
bility which  rests  with  an  anxious 
mother  during  the  intervals  of  the 
doctor's  visits  is  often  very  great, 
and  the  importance  of  her  acting 
with  judgment,  common  sense,  and 
discretion  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated. 

Some  practical  hints  as  to  the  giv- 
ing of  medicine,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  serious  illness,  will  be  fur- 
nished in  a  second  paper. 


TEETHING  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 


In  the  first  place,  as  a  child  is  like- 
ly to  be  cutting  one  or  more  teeth 
most  of  the  time  between  his  seventh 
and,  say,  his  twentieth  month,  there 
is  great  probability  that  whatever 
•ailments  he  may  suffer  from  will 
pretty  nearly  coincide  with  symp- 
toms of  teething.    Diseases  for  which 


a  very  definite  cause  is  assumed — 
such,  for  example,  as  scarlatina  or 
measles — will  not  be  attributed  to 
dentition;  but  for  disorders  of  less 
certain  origin  there  is  a  desire  to  as- 
sign a  cause,  and  the  turgid  gums 
present  themselves  as  a  possible  one. 
But  if  a  disease  is  to  be  considered 
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a  consequence  of  teething,  it  must 
not  simply  now  and  then  coincide 
with  the  pushing  of  the  tooth,  but 
the  coincidence  must  be  exact  as  to 
time  and  repeated,  if  not  with  every 
tooth,  at  least  pretty  frequently. 
We  cannot  consider  anything  the 
definite  cause  of  a  result  as  long  as 
another  cause  at  least  equally  prob- 
able may  be  assigned.  As  our 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  disease 
has  increased,  the  prominence  of 
dentition  as  a  cause  has  diminished; 
and  we  now  entirely  reject  many  of 
the  alleged  effects  of  difficult  teeth- 
ing in  which  our  predecessors  had 
full  belief.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  any  harm  comes  from 
teething,  counting  all  the  disorders 
as  pure  coincidences.  In  this,  ac- 
cording to  our  opinion,  they  go  too 
far;  for  while  there  are  probably  few 
derangements  of  which  teething  is 
the  prime  cause,  it  is  often  an  auxil- 
iary or  predisposing  cause. 

The  question  is  at  once  asked: 
What  does  it  matter  to  us  in  the  nur- 
sery whether  the  many  disorders  at- 
tending teething  are  caused  by  it  or 
not?  Just  this:  If  the  parents  be- 
lieve that  dentition  causes  all  the 
ailments  attributed  to  it,  they  are, 
as  we  daily  see,  prone  to  consider 
the  ailments  of  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the 
natural  teething  process,  and  they 
consider  it  useless  to  try  to  cure 
them  until  teething  is  complete. 
Moreover,  by  a  sort  of  inverse  reas- 
oning, if  any  of  the  disorders  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  de- 
pendent upon  dentition  happen  to 
exist,  they  infer  that  the  child  is 
teething,  whether  he  be  so  or  not. 
As  a  result  of  all  these  errors  and 


confusions,  it  too  frequently  happens 
that  disorders  which  might  have  been 
very  tractable  at  the  outset  are  al- 
lowed to  progress  unopposed  until 
they  reach  a  serious  stage.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  assume  that  teeth- 
ing is  rarely  the  real  cause  of  disease, 
the  parent  will  seek  some  other 
reason  for  any  disturbance  of  the 
system  that  may  exist,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  remove  it,  either  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  physician. 

The  difference  of  opinion  is  then 
not  a  simple  dispute  of  terms,  but 
one  which  has  a  real  interest  in  the 
nursery. 

The  Relation  of  Teething  to  Some  Special 
Disorders. 

Thus  much  being  premised,  we 
need  say  but  little  concerning  the 
disorders  that  accompany  teething. 
For  convenience  we  may  group  them 
as  those  that  affect  the  digestion, 
the  skin,  and  the  nervous  system. 
The  first  named  are  also  first  in  fre- 
quency. Diarrhoea,  in  some  degree 
of  severity,  is  present  during  teething 
with  a  very  large  proportion  of  in- 
fants, but,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  above  said,  in  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  these  cases 
some  other  cause  may  readily  be  as- 
signed. Thus,  improper  food  and 
summer  heat  are  causes  of  greater 
potency  than  teething,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  give  to  the  lat- 
ter considerable  importance.  Again, 
a  peculiar  liability  to  diarrhoea 
exists  during  the  period  of  teething, 
owing  to  developmental  changes  in 
the  intestines  which  are  going  on  at 
the  same  time.  Take  these  two 
considerations  together,  and  it  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  but  little  of 
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the  danger  of  the  dreaded  <k  second 
summer  "  can  be  fairly  charged  to 
the  teeth.  The  predisposition  to 
bowel  troubles  lies  in  the  bowels 
themselves,  the  heat  adds  its  help 
in  the  same  direction,  and  the  distur- 
bances that  attend  the  cutting  of 
"  eye  "  and  "  stomach  "  teeth  are  prob- 
ably due  less  to  the  greater  difficulty 
of  cutting  them  than  to  the  fact 
that  the  child  has  most  likely  been 
weaned,  and  is  having  his  early 
struggles  with  food  which  may  be 
improper.  We  know,  moreover, 
statistically  that  but  few  of  the  diar- 
rhoeas coincide  exactly,  in  coming 
and  going,  with  the  cutting  of  a 
tooth.  It  is  this  small  part,  how- 
ever, that  makes  us  still  believe  that 
the  teething  does  contribute,  al- 
though in  a  far  less  degree  than 
formerly  supposed,  to  the  digestive 
disturbances  that  go  on  with  the  pro- 
cess. The  other  disturbances  of 
stomach  and  bowels  are  practically 
covered  by  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning diarrhoea. 

The  skin  diseases  accompanying 
teething — the  various  forms  of 
"  tooth  rash  " — are,  on  a  close  analy- 
sis, found  to  be  still  less  connected 
with  teething  than  the  digestive 
troubles.  They  are  not  as  frequent 
or  as  uniform,  and  are  chiefly  found 
in  those  children  who  later  show,  or 
whose  relatives  before  have  shown, 
tendencies  in  the  same  direction. 

Of  the  nervous  disturbances  that 
have  been  considered  due  to  teeth- 
ing we  may  mention  a  kind  of  cough 
for  which  no  other  cause  was  dis- 
covered;  one    of   the   varieties  of 


croup  called  laryngismus  stridulus; 
certain  eye  affections,  such  as  squint- 
ing and  dropping  of  the  lid;  infantile 
paralysis,  and  convulsions.  These  af- 
fections have  been  found  by  the  same 
method  of  examination  to  have  other 
very  different  causes  coexisting  with 
the  teething.  Most  striking,  perhaps, 
is  the  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  paralysis  of  infants,  which  once 
was  even  called  "  dental  paralysis." 
The  most  alarming  attendants  of 
dentition  are  convulsions.  Although 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  convul- 
sions are  caused  by  teething  alone 
in  a  child  otherwise  healthy,  yet  they 
do  often  occur,  and  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion no  other  cause  than  the  state 
of  the  gums  can  be  discovered.  But 
when  no  other  cause  exists  it  is  the 
opinion  of  acute  observers  that  the 
attacks  are  mild  and  brief.  They 
occur  more  frequently  with  the  eye 
teeth  and  the  molars,  and  we  think 
the  same  explanation  that  we  gave 
for  the  severity  of  digestive  disturb- 
ances at  this  period  is  also  valid  here. 
Children  who  have  convulsions  with 
the  cutting  of  their  teeth  are  usually 
subject  to  them  from  various  causes, 
such  as  indigestion,  or  the  approach 
of  an  attack  of  some  acute  disease. 

To  sum  up  in  a  word:  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge,  while  we 
admit  teething  as  a  cause  of  disorders 
beyond  the  immediate  local  disturb- 
ances, we  accord  it  only  a  subordi- 
nate place,  and  we  would  advise  that 
it  be  not  accepted  as  the  cause  of  any 
disease  occurring  at  teething  time 
until  diligent  search  has  failed  to 
find  some  other. 
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ISOLATION  IN  SCARLET  FEVER,  DIPHTHERIA, 
MEASLES,  AND  WHOOPING-COUGH. 


Of  the  advisability  and  even  neces- 
sity of  separating  children  suffering 
from  contagious  diseases  from  those 
who  are  well  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
While  every  intelligent  person  be- 
lieves this  in  a  general  way,  there  are 
points  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
principle  which  are  not  sufficiently 
well  understood,  or  the  importance 
of  which  at  least  is  underrated. 

How  complete  a  seclusion  should 
be  insisted  upon?  How  long  should 
this  be  maintained?  Should  the  same 
rules  be  applied  to  mild  and  severe 
cases?  Supposing  circumstances  to 
be  such  that  isolation  is  out  of  the 
question,  can  anything  be  done  to 
diminish  the  danger  of  spreading  the 
disease?  These  are  practical  ques- 
tions for  every  mother  as  well  as 
every  physician. 

First,  then,  how  complete  should 
the  isolation  be?  In  answering  this 
question  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  the  severer  types  of 
measles.  In  these  cases  the  isolation 
must  be  absolute.  A  room  in  the 
top  of  the  house  is  usually  best  adapt- 
ed for  a  sick-room.  Excepting  the 
persons  actually  required  for  attend- 
ance on  the  sick,  all  the  rest  of  the 
household  must  be  positively  exclud- 
ed. Nor  should  those  in  attendance 
be  allowed,  when  off  duty,  to  mingle 
with  children,  or  even  with  adults. 
Bed-linen  and  clothing  from  the  sick- 
room must  not  be  washed  with  any 
other.  Nothing  that  is  used  about 
the  patient  should  be  used  elsewhere. 
This  includes  dishes,  wraps,  play- 


things, books,  and  hosts  of  other 
minor  things  which  have  often  been 
proven  carriers  of  infection. 

The  more  severe  the  type  of  the 
disease  the  more  rigidly  must  all 
these  measures  be  carried  out.  In 
case  of  malignant  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria,  all  well  children  had  best 
be  removed  from  the  house.  The 
proper  method  of  disinfection  is  an 
interesting  and  important  topic.  It 
can,  however,  only  be  touched  upon 
here.  All  the  bed-linen  and  wash- 
able clothing  from  the  patient  should, 
when  removed,  be  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  and  one-eighth  of  a 
pound  of  common  salt  to  a  gallon  of 
water  (this  is  the  formula  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Board  of 
Health),  and  afterward  boiled  for  at 
least  half  an  hour  in  the  same  solu- 
tion. Things  that  cannot  be  washed 
should  be  burnt — if  not  valuable — 
and  not  given  away,  as  is  sometimes 
done  by  thoughtless  persons.  If  val- 
uable, they  should  be  thoroughly 
opened  out,  hung  up,  and  fumigated 
with  sulphur  in  the  room. 

The  question,  how  long  isolation 
should  be  continued,  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide, although  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  here  at  least  it  is  always  bet- 
ter to  err  on  the  safe  side.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  convince  parents 
that  a  child  who  has  had  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  or  diphtheria,  who  has  made 
a  good  recovery,  who  has  safely  pass- 
ed the  dangers  of  the  usual  sequelae, 
and  who  seems  as  well  as  ever  in  his 
life,  should  still  be  deprived  of  the 
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companionship  of  other  children  at 
home,  or  should  be  kept  away  from 
school.  It  usually  happens,  after  the 
doctor's  visits  have  been  discontinued 
and  his  injunctions  forgotten  Or  ig- 
nored, that  the  parents  decide  after  a 
time  to  take  the  risk.  Too  often  this 
results  in  communicating  the  disease 
to  somebody  else. 

In  the  case  of  scarlet  fever  four 
weeks'  isolation  should  be  the  mini- 
mum. The  child  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  school  for  six 
weeks.  The  room  which  the  scarlet- 
fever  patient  has  occupied,  after  be- 
ing thoroughly  fumigated,  should  be 
kept  open,  aired,  and  empty  for  two 
or  three  months  more.  Especially 
should  it  not  be  occupied  by  other 
children  for  a  long  time  afterward. 

In  the  case  of  measles  such  extreme 
precautions  are  not  required.  But  if 
the  form  is  a  severe  one,  at  least  three 
weeks'  seclusion  from  the  family  and 
four  or  five  weeks'  absence  from 
school  should  be  insisted  on. 

In  diphtheria,  although  this  disease 
is  not  so  contagious  as  the  two  men- 
tioned, the  child  should  be  kept 
away  from  others  for  at  least  three 
weeks  after  all  throat  symptoms  have 
subsided. 

In  every  case  of  measles  or  scarlet 
fever  it  must  be  remembered  that 
infection  is  possible  as  long  as  des- 
quamation, or  peeling,  continues. 
Before  a  child  is  admitted  to  the 
family  circle  a  thorough  warm  bath 
must  be  given;  the  whole  body,  but 
especially  the  head,  must  be  scrub- 
bed with  carbolic  soap,  and  every 
stitch  of  clothing  changed.  The  hair 
has  proven  a  means  of  conveying  the 
poison  when  every  other  precaution 
except  attention  to  this  had  been 
taken. 


What  shall  be  done  with  the  mild 
cases — are  the  same  rules  to  be  en- 
forced in  them?  We  answer,  yes, 
emphatically;  for  it  is  by  just  these 
mild  cases  that  the  disease  is  most 
often  spread  in  schools  and  families. 
They  are  more  dangerous  in  this  re- 
spect than  severe  cases,  just  because 
the  disease  is  so  mild  that  the  child 
is  up  and  about  all  the  time.  A  man 
with  a  mild  varioloid  may  infect  a 
hundred  people  in  a  day  in  public 
conveyances,  while  a  severe  case  of 
smallpox  is  hurried  away  to  the  pest- 
house  at  once.  So  a  child  with  a  mild 
type  of  scarlet  fever  may  be  so  little 
ill  that  the  parents  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  isolate  it,  or  even  call  a 
physician.  Yet  these  cases  are  just 
the  ones  by  which  many  an  epidemic 
has  been  begun.  It  should  be  known 
that  a  mild  case  is  just  as  contagious 
as  a  severe  one,  and  that  it  by  no 
means  follows  that,  because  one  case 
is  so  mild  that  the  child  is  not  con- 
fined to  bed,  those  who  contract  the 
disease  from  such  a  one  will  have  also 
a  mild  form.  Severe  and  even  fatal 
cases  have  often  resulted  from  infec- 
tion by  mild  ones. 

Not  all  children  exposed  to  con- 
tagious diseases  contract  them.  It 
becomes  an  important  point  to  de- 
termine, in  case  a  child  has  been 
exposed,  when  isolation  should  be 
begun.  It  is  believed  by  most  medi- 
cal authorities  on  the  subject  that  a 
child  is  not  capable  of  transmitting 
the  disease  during  the  period  which 
lasts  from  the  exposure  till  the  first 
symptoms  show  themselves.  This 
is  termed  the  "  period  of  incubation." 
From  the  time  the  first  symptoms  are 
manifested  infection  is  possible,  and 
isolation  should  be  instituted.  The 
special  symptoms  which  should  be 
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watched  for  are,  in  the  case  of  meas- 
les, running  eyes  and  nose,  with 
cough,  sneezing,  and  drowsiness. 
These  are  to  be  looked  for  in  from 
eight  to  twelve  days  af ter.the  exposure. 
In  the  case  of  scarlet  fever  the  disease 
develops  more  abruptly,  with  repeat- 
ed attacks  of  vomiting,  high  fever, 
and  sore  throat.  These.usually  come 
in  from  five  to  seven  days  after  ex- 
posure, but  maybe  delayed  as  late  as 
two  weeks.  In  either  case,  if  two 
weeks  have  elapsed  and  no  symptoms 
such  as  described  appear,  the  subject 
of  exposure  may  be  said  to  be,  as  a 
rule,  free  from  danger. 

The  most  difficult  question  to  an- 
swer is  the  last  one  suggested,  viz. : 
Where  isolation  is  impossible,  can 
anything  be  done  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  spreading  the  disease? 

It  is  of  scarlet  fever  that  we  shall 
speak  more  especially.  The  elements 
of  contagion  here  may  come  either 
from  the  child's  breath  or  its  skin. 
An  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  in 
the  sick-room  is  the  first  essential. 
The  second  is  the  free  use  of  proper 
disinfectants  in  the  throat  of  the  pa- 
tient during  the  acute  stage  of  the 


fever,  and  over  his  skin  as  soon  as 
desquamation  begins.  Warm  baths 
should  be  used  daily,  and  the  skin 
should  afterward  be  thoroughly 
anointed  with  an  ointment  of  twenty 
grains  of  carbolic  acid  to  an  ounce 
of  vaseline.  The  clothing  and  linen 
from  the  patient  should  be  treated 
as  above  recommended.  The  room 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean 
and  afterward  fumigated  with  sul- 
phur. 

A  word  only  about  isolation  in 
cases  of  whooping-cough.  If  the 
other  children  are  delicate,  prone  to 
lung  diseases,  and  especially  if  the 
season  be  fall  or  winter,  it  is  best  to 
send  them  away  from  the  house  alto- 
gether. The  disease  lasts  so  long 
that  isolation  becomes  in  most  cases 
practically  impossible.  Although 
this  disease  is  not  so  contagious  as 
either  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  al- 
ways a  serious  thing  for  a  delicate 
child  to  have  whooping-cough  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  on  account 
of  the  possible  supervention  of  pneu- 
monia. This  must  be  especially 
guarded  against  in  young  children. 


WHAT  MAY  BE  DONE  TO  PRESERVE  YOUTHFUL 

BEAUTY. 


I. 


The  simplest  and  quickest  way  to 
increase  the  amount  of  personal 
beauty  in  the  world  would  be  to  pass 
a  law  that  only  beautiful  men  and 
women  should  be  allowed  to  marry. 
The  effects  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion would  then  speedily  bring  about 
a  marvellous  change.    Such  a  law, 


however,  can  only  be  conceived  as  a 
momentary  Utopian  fancy,  as  there 
are  so  many  social  and  other  con- 
siderations that  necessarily  compete 
with  the  sense  of  beauty  in  the 
choice  of  a  mate,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  up  the  marriage- 
list,  as  nobody  ever  admits  that  he 
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or  she  is  hopelessly  lacking  in  per- 
sonal charm.  Nor  does  the  moral 
sense  of  modern  civilization  allow  us 
to  adopt  the  method  practised  by 
Nature,  and  to  some  extent  by  the 
ancients — the  elimination  of  those 
who  are  physically  imperfect.  We 
must  also  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  violent  measures  sometimes  used 
to  give  shape  to  features  and  limbs 
that  deviate  too  widely  from  the  ap- 
proved aesthetic  standard. 

There  is,  however,  one  elixir  of 
beauty  and  youth  that  may  safely  be 
resorted  to  by  all  parents,  rich  and 
poor,  and  that  is  fresh  air.  How 
magical  its  effect  is  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  pale  complexion,  deli- 
cate  features,  and  fragile  frame  of 
an  American  child  reared  in  parlor 
air  with  the  plump,  ruddy  cheeks, 
sparkling  eyes,  and  well-rounded 
limbs  of  an  Italian  child  who  lives 
on  poor  food  in  one  of  the  filthy  tene- 
ment houses  of  New  York,  but  is  for 
that  very  reason  induced  to  spend 
nearly  all  his  time  in  the  street, 
where  the  air  not  only  neutralizes 
his  domestic  disadvantages,  but  gives 
him  besides  all  the  charms  of  youth- 
ful health  and  animal  spirits.  It  is 
believed  to  be  true  that  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  beautiful  women 
in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  United 
States  than  in  New  York  or  Chicago, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any 
other  reason  for  this  than  the  fact 
that  in  the  smaller  cities  most  resi- 
dences are  surrounded  by  an  open 
ground,  with  trees  and  a  lawn,  on 
which  children  can  romp  and  play 
tennis  in  the  fresh  air.  Hence  pa- 
rents who  can  at  all  afford  it  should 
every  summer  send  their  children  to 
the  country  for  a  few  months  at 


least,  irrespective  of  considerations 
of  health.  Some  mothers  who  have 
a  regard  for  the  beauty  of  their  chil- 
dren dislike  to  have  them  play  in  the 
sunshine,  for  fear  that  they  may  be- 
come freckled.  How  unfounded  this 
apprehension  is  becomes  apparent 
on  reflecting  that  freckles  chiefly  af- 
flict the  blonde  Northern  nations  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  under  shel- 
ter, and  seldom  the  dark  peoples 
who  live  in  continual  sunshine. 
Summer  heat  makes  freckles  visible, 
but  does  not  cause  them.  Another 
misapprehension  regarding  the  care 
of  the  complexion  once  induced  many 
fashionable  people  to  proscribe  the 
use  of  soap  on  the  face,  as  it  was  no- 
ticed to  have  an  injurious  effect. 
The  trouble,  however,  was  not  with 
the  soap,  but  with  the  quality  of  it. 
Good  soap  in  most  cases  improves 
the  complexion. 

Health  alone,  however,  can  never 
constitute  beauty;  otherwise  every 
milkmaid  would  be  a  Cleopatra  and 
every  plough-boy  an  Apollo.  The 
highest  beauty  comes  through  the 
influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body; 
hence  the  importance  of  beginning 
education — intellectual,  moral,  and 
aesthetic — at  the  earliest  possible  age, 
when  the  features  are  most  plastic 
and  capable  of  assuming  a  refined 
expression.  Not  only  are  eyes  the 
windows  of  the  soul,  but  the  whole 
face  is  a  glass  surface,  revealing  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  within.  Re- 
fine these  thoughts  and  emotions, 
and  the  facial  expression  will  become 
refined  and  beautiful.  "  Beauty 
without  expression  tires,"  says  Em- 
erson, and  "there  are  faces  so  fluid 
with  expression,  so  flushed  and  rip- 
pled by  the  play  of  thought,  that  we 
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can  hardly  find  what  the  mere  fea- 
tures really  are."  And  through  the 
accumulated  effects  of  hereditary 
transmission  not  only  the  soft,  mus- 
cular parts  of  the  face  can  thus  be 
altered,  but  even  the  bony  part,  as 
any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  by  com- 
paring the  low  foreheads,  projecting 
jaws,  thick,  inexpressive  lips,  flat 
noses,  and  prominent  cheek-bones  of 
savages  with  the  symmetrical  pro- 
portions and  exquisitely  carved  out- 
lines in  the  countenance  of  civilized 
man. 

A  difficulty,  however,  here  presents 
itself  which  has  never  been  satisfacto- 
rily explained  by  writers  on  aesthetics. 
If  a  beautiful  mind  insures  beautiful 
facial  expression,  how  is  it  that  we 
so  often  see  a  noble  mind  encased  in 
a  homely  head,  or  a  commonplace 
mind  in  a  head  of  artistic  propor- 
tions? Emerson  alludes  to  the  prob- 
lem in  these  words:  "We  see  faces 
every  day  which  have  a  good  type, 
but  have  been  marred  in  the  casting: 
a  proof  that  we  are  all  entitled  to 
beauty,  should  have  been  beautiful 
if  our  ancestors  had  kept  the  laws — 
as  every  lily  and  every  rose  is  well." 
This,  although  correct,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently definite.  Suppose  we  have 
the  case  of  a  brother  and  sister,  the 
brother  being  homely  but  intelligent, 


the  sister  beautiful  but  dull.  We 
may  find  in  that  case  that  their  mo- 
ther is  both  beautiful  and  bright,  the 
father  homely  and  unintellectual, 
and  such  cases  are  frequent.  In  this 
case  the  son  inherited  the  mother's 
mind  and  the  father's  physical  quali- 
ties, while  the  daughter  inherited 
the  father's  mind  and  the  mother's 
beauty;  and  all  these  discords  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  mother  was 
not  so  careful  in  choosing  a  mate  as 
was  the  father.  Hence  these  appa- 
rent exceptions  do  not  prove  any- 
thing against  the  assertion  that  men- 
tal and  physical  beauty  ought  natu- 
rally to  go  together.  Education 
alone  can  never  obliterate  prominent 
deviations  from  the  lines  of  beauty, 
but  it  can  veil  them  with  fascinating 
expression.  And  the  moral  of  all 
this  for  parents  is  that  they  should 
not  wait  with  the  intellectual  educa- 
tion of  their  children  until  they  can 
go  to  school,  nor  leave  them  always 
in  the  company  of  stupid  nurses,  but 
that  they  should  attend  to  them  per- 
sonally, call  their  attention  to  their 
surroundings,  answer  their  questions, 
and  never  allow  their  features  to 
petrify  into  the  hard  expression  of 
mental  vacuity  or  indifference. 

The  subject  will  be  continued  in 
our  next  number. 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  NERVOUSNESS. 

BY  EDWARD  VON  ADELUNG,  M.D., 

Lecturer  Medical  Department,  University  of  California. 

I. 


It  is  well  known  that  many  men,  and 
especially  many  women,  become  ner- 
vously exhausted  as  the  immediate 
result  of  too  much  work,  either  phys- 
ical or  mental.  A  mother's  physical 
endurance  is  subjected  with  sad  fre- 
quency to  an  unconscionable  strain, 
continuing-  from  early  morning  hours 
until  late  evening  hours,  and  this 
day  after  day,  for  months  and  years. 
A  father's  strain  is  usually  due  to  a 
combination  of  business  cares  with 
home  anxieties.  But  such  causes  of 
neurasthenia  I  shall  leave  untouched 
in  the  following  lines,  as  I  propose 
to  concern-  myself  merely  with  cer- 
tain factors  in  the  genesis  of  this 
disease,  mainly  errors  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  which  combine  to 
bring  on  nervous  exhaustion  later  in 
life,  if  they  do  not  actually  develop 
the  disease  in  earlier  years. 

Having  worked  some  time  among 
children,  the  real  influence  of  the 
following  facts  upon  the  nervous 
system  of  children,  youths,  and 
maidens  is  firmly  grounded  in  my 
own  mind.  Yet  I  realize  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  impress  the  truth  upon 
parents  and  others  whose  thoughts 
have  not  been  directed  in  this  line. 
After  all  the  writing  that  has  been 
done  on  the  subject  of  neurasthenia, 
or  nervous  exhaustion,  most  people 
nowadays  know  that  a  predisposition 
to  the  ailment  is  frequently  inherited. 
Certainly  here,  as  in  many  other  dis- 


eases, the  sins  of  the  parents  are 
visited  upon  their  children.  Nervous 
or  neurasthenic  parents,  or  parents 
afflicted  with  certain  other  nervous 
disorders,  and  parents  addicted  to 
the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, are  very  likely  to  transmit  to 
their  offspring  a  nervous  system 
which,  under  our  present  tense  social 
conditions,  soon  gives  out.  But  even 
children  of  healthy  parents  may  have 
their  nerves  so  irritated,  or  over- 
stimulated,  or  over-used,  that  they 
break  down  under  the  ordinary  cares 
of  later  life. 

In  this  connection  I  believe  that 
the  matter  of  diet  is  of  great  import- 
ance, but  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  me  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  that  much-discussed  sub- 
ject. I  shall  just  mention  four  arti- 
cles which  enter  very  commonly, 
indeed  too  commonly,into  the  regular 
diet  of  children.  These  are  coffee, 
tea,  liquors,  and  meat. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
children  do  not  need  in  any  shape  or 
manner,  one  thing  that  should  be 
carefully  excluded  from  the  diet  of 
children  and  from  their  mental  train- 
ing, it  is  a  stimulant.  The  healthy 
child  is  full  of  spirit,  full  of  energy, 
full  of  activity.  He  no  more  needs 
stimulation  than  does  a  frisking  colt. 
A  stimulating  diet  is  therefore  de- 
cidedly contra-indicated. 

A  most  common  error  in  the  diet 
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of  children,  and,  I  might  add,  also  in 
the  diet  of  adults,  is  the  use  of  too 
much  meat.  I  have  no  theories  as 
to  whether  man  was  intended  to  be 
an  herbivorous,  carnivorous,  or  om- 
nivorous animal;  but  I  speak  simply 
from  abundant  observation  when  I 
state  the  fact  that  children  usually 
receive  much  more  meat  than  is  good 
for  them.  A  total  exclusion  of  this 
very  nourishing  article  of  food  I  do 
not  advocate;  but  let  it  be  taken  in 
moderation.  If  in  large  quantities  it 
is  too  stimulating  for  an  adult,  it  is 
certainly  more  so  for  a  child.  Once 
a  day,  in  small  quantity,  meat  can  be 
used  to  advantage,  but  oftener  than 
that  only  with  harm. 

On  the  matter  of  coffee  and  tea 
and  alcoholic  beverages  I  must  speak 
even  more  positively  that  I  do  on 
meat.  These  fluids  are  almost  purely 
stimulants,  and  therefore  are  posi- 
tively harmful  to  children.  Their 
habitual  use,  even  in  small  quantities, 
is  certainly  harmful.  And  let  me 
remark  just  here  that  the  custom  of 
allowing  children  "just  a  taste  v  of 
mamma's  tea  or  papa's  coffee  awakens 
and  develops  in  the  children  that 
positive  liking  which  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  habit.  Better  not  sat- 
isfy that  first  desire  to  taste.  After 
speaking  thus  of  coffee  and  tea,  it 
seems  almost  unnecessary  to  con- 
demn the  giving  to  children  of  alco- 
hol in  any  form  or  quantity  whatever. 


Very  reprehensible  is  the  practice  of 
allowing  children  a  little  beer  or  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine. 

But  let  us  drop  the  consideration 
of  dietary  stimulants,  for  they  are 
not  the  only  kind  against  which  I 
would  speak  a  condemnatory  word. 
Equally  disastrous  to  the  nervous 
system  of  the  young  are  the  mental 
and  emotional  stimuli.  The  tragic 
or  dramatic  stage,  evening  parties, 
receptions,  and  the  like,  are,  I  feel 
sure,  just  as  noxious  nervous  stimu- 
lants as  are  caffeine  and  alcohol. 
But  shall  children  never  go  to  the 
theatre?  Can  they  have  no  evening 
parties?  No;  that  is  not  what  I 
mean.  I  am  preaching  moderation. 
An  occasional  visit  to  the  playhouse, 
an  occasional  dance  at  an  evening 
party,  will  not  damage  any  healthy 
child's  nervous  system.  But  when 
these  indulgences  are  allowed  every 
week,  and  combined  with  late  hours 
of  reading,  study,  or  other  nerve 
work,  be  it  mental  or  emotional,  the 
combination  proves  hurtful.  To 
judge  of  any  particular  girl  or  boy, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
temperament,  the  reading  and  study 
hours,  the  number  of  social  engage- 
ments, and  the  usual  habits  of  the 
child  concerned.  But  the  general 
rules  will  apply  to  most  children. 

Other  features  of  this  subject  will 
be  discussed  in  the  concluding  arti- 
cle. 
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SOME  CHRISTMAS  HINTS. 


The  Wise  Selection  of  Toys. 
"  If  I  could  have  had  such  a  tool 
as  that  when  a  boy,  I  should  have 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
wish  for.  What  ecstasy  to  have 
worked  out  these  graceful  patterns! 
Ah!  the  boys  of  this  generation  do 
not  appreciate  their  privileges. "  The 
speaker  was  a  man  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  whose  childhood  had 
been  nurtured  after  the  most  rigorous 
fashion  on  a  New  England  farm, 
where  toys,  save  only  the  rudest, 
home-made  sorts,  were  unknown  and 
unheard  of.  It  was  evident  to  him 
that  the  scroll-saw  he  had  just 
brought  home  to  his  little  son  would 
afford  amusement  for  a  week  or  at 
most  a  month,  while  the  homely  jack- 
knife  of  his  own  youth  had  furnished 
entertainment  and  companionship 
for  many  an  hour.  However,  all 
things  change,  and  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress that  has  multiplied  facilities  of 
work  and  travel,  and  has  left  its  mark 
even  upon  the  old  New  England 
farm,  has  not  slighted  the  child's 
world. 

The  age  that  has  called  forth  a 
special  literature  for  children,  and 
adorned  it  with  illustrations  whose 
tones  and  tints  are  of  high  artistic 
merit,  has  cast  its  kindly  light  also 
upon  the  realm  of  children's  toys, 
and  rightly,  too;  for  whatever  affects, 
even  remotely,  the  interests  of  the 
small  men  and  women  is  worthy  our 
most  careful  scrutiny.  It  is  only 
needful,  in  this  multiplicity  of  provi- 
sions for  their  pleasure  and  welfare, 
that  we  as  mothers  guard  against 
fostering  a  spirit  of  discontent  in  the 
nursery  by  an  unwise  lavishness  in 


the  purchase  of  toys.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  to  take  a  lesson  from 
Whittier's  barefoot  maiden,  who 
weaves  in  with  her  day-dream  of  love 
and  luxury  a  thread  of  very  shrewd 
elder-sisterly  good  sense  when  she 
plans  that  "Baby  shall  have  anew 
toy  each  day."  It  is  variety  rather 
than  numbers  that  Baby  demands. 
Easily  pleased  with  a  new  toy,  and  as 
quickly  weary  of  it,  is  the  little  au- 
tocrat whom  we  are  to  attract,  win, 
soothe,  divert,  and  pacify  by  turns; 
and  that  toy  best  answers  its  .purpose 
that  serves  these  ends,  and  leads  the 
child  one  step  farther  in  the  path  of 
self-knowledge  and  self-control. 

The  holiday  season,  now  so  near  at 
hand,  sets  before  us  such  a  bewilder- 
ing array,  such  skilful  devices,  such 
cunningly  wrought  toys,  many  of 
them  better  fitted  to  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  the  grown-up  shopper 
than  the  approval  of  the  children  for 
whom  they  are  purchased.  Just  here 
let  me  suggest  that  an  excellent  rule 
for  grandpa  or  auntie  is,  "  Put  your- 
self in  his  place."  Your  grandson  or 
niece  is  thoroughly  utilitarian,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vandalism  that  is  in- 
cipient in  all  strong,youthful  natures, 
and  the  toy  that  must  be  set  up  out 
of  reach  of  destructive  fingers  soon 
receives  the  scorn  and  indifference  it 
merits. 

Let  us  first  apply  Wordsworth's 
law:  "  Delight  and  liberty,  the  sim- 
ple creed  of  childhood."  This  test 
will  eliminate  from  the  list  of  desir- 
able toys  nearly  the  entire  class  of 
clockwork  toys — at  least  all  such  as 
are  of  a  delicate  nature  or  are  not 
easily  manipulated  by  the  baby's 
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own  fingers.  What  delight  can  he  or 
she  take  in  a  plaything  that  can  only 
be  set  going  by  mamma  or  nurse?  Or 
what  liberty  of  investigation  in  the 
handling  of  a  frail  piece  of  mechanism 
whose  workings  are  an  unknown 
quantity  to  its  owner? 

Let  the  toys  we  furnish  our  little 
folks  be  strong  and  well  made.  It  is 
often  said,  in  justification  of  the 
purchase  of  cheap  toys:  "Oh,  they 
please  the  babies  just  as  well  as  the 
more  substantial  and  costly  play- 
things, and  they  last  until  the  chil- 
dren tire  of  them."  This  seems 
plausible  enough  at  first,  but  the  fal- 
lacy is  quickly  detected.  Though 
the  delight  in  the  new  cheap  toy  may 
be  just  as  genuine  while  it  lasts,  who 
cannot  recall  the  look  of  disappoint- 
ment and  grief  in  some  little  maiden's 
face  when  dollie's  head  crumbled  in 
the  grasp  of  the  chubby  fist,  or  the 
slightly-glued  furniture  fell  to  pieces 
in  her  hands?  The  experience  of  a 
single  Christmas  is  enough  to  con- 
vince one  of  the  unwisdom  of  buying 
a  profusion  of  cheap,  worthless  toys, 
when  one  remembers  the  debris  of 
the  weeks  succeeding  the  holidays — 
the  trumpets  whose  notes  are  stilled, 
the  broken  drums  and  engines,  and 
the  Noah's  ark  whose  entire  proces- 
sion is  in  condition  for  hospital  treat- 
ment. Let  us  then  limit  the  number 
of  toys  and  select  with  greatest  care 
such  as  are  strong  and  well  adapted 
to  the  use  and  amusement  of  their 
owner.  H.  T.  L. 

Combining  the  Useful  with  the  Agreeable. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  Christmas 
presents  for  babies  it  is  possible  to 
have  an  eye  to  what  is  of  educational' 
value.    I  have  always  thought  that 


the  fondness  of  my  children  for  mu- 
sic was  at  least  partly  due  to  their 
having  had  from  the  very  beginning 
a  music  box  among  their  playthings. 
Nothing  soothes  a  child  so  much  as  a 
sweet  tune;  and,  moreover,  a  baby 
will  derive  endless  amusement  from 
turning  a  crank,  which  it  will  learn 
to  do  at  a  surprisingly  early  age. 

For  children  of  all  ages  nothing 
can  equal  in  interest  and  usefulness 
the  Richter  Anchor  blocks.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  my  husband 
and  I  derive  as  much  pleasure  from 
the  palaces  and  churches  constructed 
by  the  combined  skill  of  our  family 
out  of  these  blocks  as  do  the  children 
themselves.  No  household  ought  to 
be  without  them. 

A  unique  gift  to  a  young  girl  is  the 
"  Baby  Sewing  Machine/'  by  which 
my  little  daughter  of  six  has  learned 
to  sew  without  being  aware  that  she 
was  doing  anything  more  than  "  play- 
ing seamstress."  The  machine  is  so 
simple  that  any  child  can  operate  it, 
and  it  is  a  very  useful  little  contriv- 
ance to  have  in  the  house  for  the 
mother  herself. 

We  have  always  made  it  a  point  to 
give  our  children  a  book  together 
with  their  toys — a  book  at  first  to  be 
read  to  rather  than  by  them.  I  know 
of  nothing  better  to  stimulate  the  in- 
terest of  a  young  child  in  natural 
objects  than  the  Nature  Reader 
("Sea-Side  and  Way-Side").  All 
children  will  listen  with  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  simple  stories  of  the 
doings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crab,  Mrs. 
Wasp  and  her  home,  the  Bee  Babies, 
and  the  other  little  animal  friends  to 
which,  'children  are  naturally  at- 
trac;;ec>.  -   LoUise  Elton  Richard. 

New  Orleans, 
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Practical  Gifts. 

From  the  time  the  wise  men  of  the 
East  came  to  worship  the  Son  of 
Mary,  bringing  with  them  gifts  of 
"gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh," 
it  has  been  a  loving  custom  to  wel- 
come the  advent  of  a  new  life  into 
the  world  with  gifts  of  friendship. 

Generally  the  present  is  something 
for  the  baby  alone,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  that  prettiest  gift,  "  The 
Mother's  Diary,"  the  gift  belongs  as 
much  to  the  mother  as  to  the  child. 
This  is  a  gift  which  is  not  only  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  but  which  becomes 
more  valuable  the  more  it  is  used 
and  the  older  it  gets;  for,  when  filled, 
it  is  a  complete  record  of  the  first 
years  of  the  child's  life,  and  it  re- 
mains a  joy  to  the  mother  all  her  life. 

A  pretty  and  time-honored  fashion 
is  to  give  the  baby  a  silver  spoon  as 
its  first  gift.  Many  fond  relatives 
delight  in  making  some  article  of 
wearing  apparel  for  the  present. 
This  generally  takes  the  form  of 
dainty  blue  and  white,  or  pink  and 
white,  crocheted  silk  and  wool  shoes, 
socks,  or  a  dainty  hand-embroidered 
bib.  A  unique  bib  was  recently 
made  from  a  fine  white  linen  hand- 
kerchief. The  linen  embroidery  and 
scallops  of  the  handkerchief  were 
gone  over  and  completely  covered 
with  white  embroidery  silk,  thus 
making  firm  and  heavy-looking  work. 
One  corner  of  the  handkerchief  was 
embroidered  on  the  wrong  side;  thus, 
when  the  handkerchief  was  folded  in 
triangle  shape,  the  silk  embroidery 
was  all  on  the  outside.  The  hand- 
kerchief was  gathered  along  the  fold, 
and  pretty  white  linen  ties  were,  fas- 
tened to  the  two  cornerstone  'around 
the  neck.  \  '  "«"•* l' 


Pillow  and  cushion  covers  are  al- 
ways needed  and  offer  a  fair  field  to 
the  skilled  wielder  of  the  needle. 

Mary  E.  Hardy. 

Paris,  Tenn. 

A  Visit  from  Santa  Claus. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  days 
several  friends  have  said  to  me,"  Oh, 
it's  all  right  to  have  a  Santa  Claus  if 
one  can  afford  it,  but  it  costs  a  great 
deal  to  hire  a  costume." 

We  can  afford  it;  one  can  in  a  very 
simple  way  make  a  most  effective 
and  real  old  man. 

I  want  to  describe  our  Santa  Claus, 
to  help  Babyhood  readers  give  their 
little  ones  the  same  pleasure,  for  it 
seems  to  me  a  real,  lasting  pleasure 
is  left  out  of  the  child's  life  if  it  is 
brought  up  without  Santa  Claus — 
I  mean  the  real  Santa  Claus,  with 
whom  it  may  shake  hands  and  talk. 
Our  little  ones  have  had  this  yearly 
visit  for  four  years,  and  to  it  they 
look  forward  as  to  almost  nothing 
else — not  merely  because  of  the  little 
gifts  brought,  but  because  they  are 
to  see  the  dear  old  man  who  goes 
about  all  over  the  world,  in  hot  coun- 
tries and  cold,  remembering  the  little 
boys  and  girls  who  try  to  be  good 
and  to  do  what  is  right. 

I  had  a  bit  of  old  lamb's  wool  given 
me  on  a  little  coat,  very  dirty  and 
gray.  I  took  it  off,  scrubbed  it  in 
soap  and  water  until  creamy  white; 
then,  after  drying,  I  carefully  brush- 
ed and  combed  it,  and  I  had  ready 
the  making  of  my  wig  and  beard. 
For  the  wig  I  took  an  old  felt  hat 
and  sewed  in  a  strip  of  the  lamb's 
wool,  bringing  it  well  around  in 
front  To  another  strip,  long  enough 
to  pass  horn  ear  to  ear  across  the 
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chin,  I  sewed  pieces  of  tape,  to  be 
tied  on  top  of  the  head;  a  small  piece, 
waxed  a  bit  at  the  ends  to  serve  as 
the  mustache,  was  sewed  to  the  chin 
piece  to  pass  under  the  nose,  leaving 
the  hole  for  the  mouth.  When  the 
hat  is  put  on  after  the  beard  has 
been  securely  tied,  we  have  a  beau- 
tiful, white-haired  old  man. 

Instead  of  the  felt  hat,  a  fine  -fur 
hat  can  be  had  if  one  chances  to  have 
an  old-fashioned  fur  muff.  Pull  this 
on  like  a  hat  after  the  "wig"  is 
sewed  in,  poke  in  the  top  a  bit,  and 
then  it  is  complete.  "St.  Nick" 
never  had  a  finer.  If  the  lamb's 
wool  is  not  to  be  had,  a  skein  of  Ice- 
land floss,  cut  in  lengths  and  sewed 
to  a  strip  of  cloth,  answers  the  pur- 
pose very  well,  but  the  wool  is  not 
expensive.  For  his  clothes,  almost 
every  household  has  something — an 
old  cape,  a  golf  cape,  or  an  old  ulster. 
Just  take  a  bit  of  evergreen — which 
may  be  found  in  the  woods,  if  we 
chance  to  live  in  the  country — and 
tack  it  on  loosely  with  black  thread 
around  neck  and  sleeves  and  down 
the  front.  This  adds  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  Santa  Claus.  Canvas 
leggins  or  a  pair  of  old  woollen 
stockings  drawn  up  over  the  trou- 
sers complete  the  costume.  When 
mother  is  to  play  Santa  Claus,  she 
takes  off  the  dress  skirt  and  pulls  on 
a  pair  of  Turkish  trousers  or  eques- 
trian tights,  and  the  result  is  the 
same. 

Our  Santa  Claus  usually  brings  an 
old  sack  of  some  kind,  a  meal  bag  if 
convenient,  into  which  are  tucked 
rosy  apples  or  oranges,  a  small  pack- 
age for  each  of  the  household,  and 
sometimes  a  small  bit  of  chocolate  if 
the  boys  have  been  very  good. 


HOOD.  1? 

Sometimes  he  is  in  such  a  hurry 
to  get  up  through  the  skylight  or 
off  to  his  team  that  he  does  not  finish 
the  distribution  of  the  contents  of 
his  bag,  but  tosses  it  to  one  of  the 
children,  bidding  him  "help"  in  his 
good  work;  for  he  has  so  much  to 
do,  and  off  he  skips  up -stairs  or  out 
of  the  door,  wishing  all  a  "  Merry 
Christmas." 

The  children  have  not  as  yet  real- 
ized that  Santa  Claus  is  either  father 
or  mother.  He  is  just  "  Santa  Claus," 
and  when  the  time  does  come  when 
they  discover  their  Christmas  visitor, 
we  feel  very  sure  it  will  be  no  dis- 
appointment, but  an  added  pleasure, 
as  they  will  then  be  old  enough  to 
realize  how  father  and  mother  long- 
ed to  give  them  every  youthful 
pleasure  possible.  M.  C.  M. 

Weston,  Mass. 

The  Value  of  Pictures  in  the  Nursery. 

It  has  always  been  a  surprise  to  me 
that  so  few  intelligent  persons,  in 
giving  birthday  or  Christmas  pres- 
ents to  young  children,  go  beyond 
the  traditional  toys  that  so  soon  be- 
come entirely  useless.  A  collection 
of  really  good  pictures  will  please 
children  just  as  much  as  the  bright- 
colored  daubs  from  which  mankind 
seems  almost  destined  to  derive  its 
first  impressions  of  art;  and  yet  can 
children  be  taught  too  early  to  know 
a  good  picture  from  a  poor  one? 

My  mother  began  when  her  chil- 
dren were  very  young  to  save  all  the 
good  woodcuts  from  periodicals  or 
publishers'  catalogues  that  illustrated 
famous  stories,  and  before  her  "Boy 
and  girl  could  read  they  knew  the 
story  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
"  Marmion,"  "  Undine,''  and  many 
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another.  When  the  younger  child 
was  only  a  year  old  the  father  and 
mother  gave  the  two  for  Christmas  a 
book  not  often  seen  nowadays — Allan 
Cunningham's  "  Gallery  of  Pictures," 
full  of  steel  engravings  of  the  famous 
works  of  art  in  the  English  galleries, 
and  very  rich  in  illustrations  of  Shak- 
spere,  in  the  artificial  taste  of  the  last 
century,  but  still  of  Shakspere.  The 
children  were  always  allowed  to  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  this  book  very 
carefully  on  Sunday  afternoons,  but 
at  no  other  time.  After  a  while  they 
began  to  read  the  descriptions  of  the 
pictures  and  the  names  of  the  artists, 
and  before  they  were  eight  years  old 
the)'  knew  that  Raphael  and  Claude 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  lived. 
The  Shakspere  illustrations  had  led 
them  to  find  out  some  of  the  riches 
of  a  large  one-volume  edition  of  the 


poet,  and  the  engravings  from  the 
historical  plays  had  made  them  read 
a  little,  in  childish  fashion,  from 
books  on  English  history.  For  seve- 
ral years  their  Christmas  gift  from 
their  father  and  mother  was  a  sub- 
scription to  the  London  u  Art  Jour- 
nal," and  they  soon  grew  familiar 
with  the  engravings  from  the  Turner 
and  Vernon  galleries.  They  had  all 
the  toys  they  needed,  and  in  addition 
books  and  collections  of  pictures 
whose  influence  followed  them  all 
through  their  lives. 

Good  art  reproductions  have  now- 
adays become  accessible  to  all  classes, 
and  thoughtful  parents  ought  to  sur- 
round their  children  at  an  early  age 
with  the  inexpensive  treasures  which 
are  certain  to  exert  on  them  a  refin- 
ing and  permanently  ennobling  influ- 
ence. M. 


EXPERIENCES  WITH  "MOTHERS'  ASSISTANTS." 


I  am  so  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  of  "A  Mother's 
Assistant  "  that  I  desire  to  add  my 
testimony  apropos  of  the  suggestion 
therein  contained. 

Some  time  ago  I  advertised  in  a 
religious  paper  of  good  standing  for 
a  "  refined  young  woman  as  a  com- 
panion and  to  assist  in  the  care  of 
young  children."  To  this  we  received 
no  less  than  thirty  replies  from  wo- 
men both  old  and  young,  all  of  them 


well  educated  and  all  equally  desir- 
ous of  securing  a  "  home  "  where  they 
could  earn  a  living  without  being 
asked  or  expected  to  perform  menial 
labor.  It  is  pitiful  to  think  of  the 
number  of  such  women  throughout 
the  country  who,  while  not  fitted  to 
give  lessons  in  music  and  painting 
nor  to  teach  French  and  Italian,  yet 
are  eager  to  be  independent,  but  too 
well  bred  to  associate  with  the  com- 
mon run  of  servants.    Not  that  it  is 
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a  matter  of  pride  with  them,  but  be- 
cause their  education  and  associations 
make  it  impossible  to  do  so  without 
a  feeling  of  degradation. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  letters 
received  demonstrated  that  the  writ- 
ers were  women  of  intellect  and  ear- 
nestness, who  appreciated  the  duties 
that  would  be  required  of  them,  gave' 
an  account  of  such  experience  as 
they  had,  and  declared  themselves 
confident  of  being  able  to  fill  the  po- 
sition. I  may  add  that  we  secured 
the  services  of  a  young  lady,  a  cler- 
gyman's daughter,  the  equal  in  every 
respect  of  her  employer,  and  who  is, 
of  course,  treated  as  such.  If  any 
parents  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
selection,  they  have  but  to  experience 
the  intense  feeling  of  relief  and  se- 
curity which  such  a  "mother's  assist- 
ant "  affords  to  become  convinced  of 
their  grievous  error.  B. 

II. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  theo- 
ries concerning  "  Mothers'  Assist- 
ants," and  am  tempted  to  give  my 
own  experience. 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  my 
six  years'  motherhood  1  have  been 
obliged  to  change  nurses,  and  nearly 
every  time  I  have  made  a  trial  of 
a  lady,  so  fixed  have  I  been  in  my 
conviction  that  the  plan  ought  to 
work.  I  am  so  situated  that  I  need 
not  ask  my  nurse  to  do  anything  I 
would  not  willingly  do  myself,  and  it 


has  seemed  to  me  a  particularly  de- 
sirable place  for  a  young  lady  who 
had  her  own  living  to  make — infinite- 
ly preferable  to  standing  behind  a 
counter,  running  a  sewing-machine, 
or  even  teaching. 

My  advertisement  brings  from  one 
to  five  ladies,  besides  the''  competent 
nurses  "  invited.  And  my  theories 
and  sympathies  are  so  strong  that  I 
have  usually  tried  a  lady  first,  but 
never  with  any  satisfaction.  They 
were  invariably  inefficient  and  of  so 
little  help  that  their  departure  was  a 
relief.  I  believe  there  is  nothing 
more  trying  for  a  mother  than  having 
a  "  lady-nurse  "  who  cannot  see  for 
herself  what  ought  to  be  done,  from 
lack  of  experience  and  training,  and 
whom  you  cannot  teach  as  you  would 
a  servant — from  the  long  wait  in  the 
morning,  when  Baby  is  fretting  to  be 
dressed  while  our  lady  makes  her 
toilet,  until  the  evening  meal,  when 
you  must  often  spread  the  bread  and 
tie  the  bibs  because  she  is  equally 
unready. 

My  most  satisfactory  experience 
has  been  with  the  best  class  of  col- 
ored girls  who  have  some  education. 
They  are  neat,  patient,  respectful, 
and  reliable,  and  expect  to  serve. 

But  the  best  of  nurses  cannot  take 
the  mother's  place;  the  nurse  can  only 
attend  to  minor  matters,  that  the  mo- 
ther may  keep  fresh  and  strong  for 
the  many  cares  no  one  can  relieve 
her  from.  Southern. 
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IS  WOOL  IRRITATING  TO  THE  SKIN  ? 


We  frequently  receive  inquiries 
relating  to  the  use  of  woollen  shirts 
for  the  babies.  Some  of  the  writers 
of  letters  on  this  subject  appear  to 
be  suffering  from  a  dread  lest  they 
caused  or  contributed  to  the  nervous 
irritability  of  their  children  by  an 
unfortunate  choice  in  the  material  of 
their  shirts.  One  mother,  who  has 
a  particularly  restless  child,  imagines 
that  "his  sleeplessness  is  partly,  if 
not  wholly,  occasioned  by  the  per- 
petual itching  and  irritation  caused 
by  those  little  shirts  and  bands  into 
which  I  knit  so  many  loving  thoughts 
and  fond  hopes,  and  in  which  I  took 
so  much  pride."  Another,  in  speak- 
ing of  her  teething  child,  fears  that 
his  feverishness  is  aggravated  by 
his  woollen  shirt,  adding:  "  The  op- 
ponents of  woollen  undergarments 
for  infants  reasonably  say  that  the 
irritation  of  brain  and  nerves  caused 
by  their  use  will  give  rise  to  stomach 
and  bowel  troubles."  Still  another, 
while  admitting  that  her  child  is 
pretty  "  thick-skinned/'  thinks  that 
"  physicians  and  nurses  ought  to  use 
greater  precaution  when  recommend- 
ingan  innovation,"  and  asks  whether 
it  is  not  due  "  to  the  introduction  of 
flannel  instead  of  the  former  linen 
or  cambric  for  shirts  that  so  many 
little  ones  now  suffer  from  eczema 
and  other  skin  diseases.0 

The  whole  matter  seems  to  us  a 


painful  evidence  of  the  mischief  that 
may  be  done  by  the  wild  statements 
of  a  hobbyist,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  day,  a  crank.  Now,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  to  some  children  woollen 
raiment  next  the  skin  may  be  irritat- 
ing, but  the  instances  are  few.  Very 
rough  garments  are  indeed  often  ir- 
ritating, but  such  are  not  put  upon 
infants.  As  the  infant  cannot  spec- 
ify the  cause  of  his  discomfort,  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  im- 
agination about  it,  and  here  is  the 
strength  of  the  position  of  those  who 
attack  the  woollen  shirt.  Making  an 
assertion,  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
with  them  ;  but  the  over-anxious  and 
over-conscientious  mother  is  at  once 
alarmed,  and  feels  obliged  to  dis- 
prove the  assertion,  and  is  distressed 
in  proportion  to  her  doubts.  If  the 
irritation  caused  by  wool  is  to  be 
magnified,  let  the  resisting  power  of 
the  baby's  skin  also  be  magnified, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  present  a 
scale  armor.  It  is  in  no  way  credible 
that  an  irritation  that  is  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  nerves  of  a  child  could 
be  indefinitely  prolonged  without 
some  recognizable  irritation  of  the 
skin  resulting.  Our  correspondents, 
we  believe,  are  no  more  responsible 
for  the  nervousness  and .  the  other 
ailments  of  their  children  than  for 
any  other  physical  peculiarities  they 
may  have. 
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EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 
I. 


Teaching  Reading  at  Home. 

When  my  little  girl  was  five  years 
old  I  began  teaching  her  to  read, 
mainly  because  she  was  five  years 
old,  or,  possibly,  because  I  was  un- 
consciously dominated  by  recollec- 
tions of  the  notable  Susanna  Wesley. 

As  I  had  had  no  experience  in 
teaching,  we  pursued  what  seemed  a 
natural  method,  suggested  by  the 
needs  of  the  mind  with  which  I  had 
to  deal,  and  originated  then  and 
there.  It  was  so  successful,  both 
with  the  first  and  the  second  child, 
that  it  may  prove  helpful,  or  at 
least  suggestive,  to  such  mothers  as 
wish  to  make  a  little  greater  ad- 
vance than  the  kindergarten  fur- 
nishes, and  who  hesitate  to  expose 
their  fledglings  to  the  great  world 
as  typified  to  them  by  the  public 
school. 

Any  primer  will  do  for  a  text  book, 
provided  it  has  a  plentiful  sprink- 
ling of  the  words  of  two  letters. 
There  are  thirty  of  these,  as  fol- 
lows : 

is    so    lo    go  or    of  ox  to  do 
in    on  no 

it    at    as    an  am  ax 
he  my 

we  us  up 

me 

be  by 

ye    ay   ah  oh. 

Here  are  all  the  vowels  to  the 
"  sometimes  y,"  and  an  insight  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  silent  letters. 
Also,  all  the  consonants  but  five  (c,j, 
k,  v,  and  z)  are  comprised  in  this  list. 


These  words  I  taught  by  the  word 
method;  that  is,  the  child  learned 
each  word  as  a  word,  a  single  sound. 
I  have  endeavored  to  place  them  in 
a  logical  order,  reading  down  the 
lines,  so  that  the  small  pupil  uncon- 
sciously associates  the  same  sound 
with  the  same  form;  as  in  is,  in,  and 
it,  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
short  i  sound.  Then  one  could  pro- 
ceed sideways,  ending  in  the  first 
column  at  do,  the  second  at  no,  and 
the  third  at  ax.  The  us  and  up  are 
alone,  and  then  are  the  words  with 
the  long  e,  followed  by  such  words 
as  are  natural,  me,  by,  my,  am,  be, 
on,  no.  The  words  containing  silent 
letters  should  be  given  as  wholes  for 
the  first  lesson.  If  a  book  be  ob- 
tained with  sentences  formed  of 
these  words,  the  small  student  is 
able  appreciably  to  measure  his  ad- 
vance into  the  world  of  stories  and 
is  greatly  stimulated.  Yet  a  little 
son,  nowadays,  spends  long  moments 
on  his  knees  before  an  open  book 
upon  a  lounge,  following  with  eager 
eyes  a  tiny,  grimy  forefinger  through 
a  host  of  unfamiliar  signs,  rejoicing 
to  find  a  well-known  is  or  it.  In  his 
case  it  is  a  literal  pursuit  of  know 
ledge,  aided  by  the  zest  of  the 
hunter. 

When  these  words  are  thoroughly 
mastered  by  sight,  proceed  to  the 
words  of  three  letters  and  to  the 
second  stage  of  the  work,  the  reduc- 
ing of  signs  to  sounds.  It  is  probable 
that  "  round  o,"  "  curly  a,"  and 
i(  crooked  s  "  have  been  acquired  dur- 
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ing  some  earlier  thirst  for  knowledge, 
or  even  every  letter  of  the  alphabet 
may  be  known.  In  that  case  it  is  spe- 
cially necessary  that  the  teacher  make 
a  careful  distinction,  in  speaking  to 
the  pupil,  to  ask  either  for  the  name 
of  the  letter  or  the  sound  of  the  let- 
ter, as  she  wishes  the  child  to  an- 
swer. Do  not  say,  "  What  is  that 
letter  ? "  Ask,  "  What  is  the  name 
of  the  letter  ? "  expecting  the  answer, 
b.  Or  ask,  "  What  is  the  sound  of 
the  letter  ? 99  expecting  the  candi- 
date to  deliver  himself  of  a  half- 
buzz. 

By  means  of  this  care  on  the 
teacher's  part  the  child  makes  a  clear 
distinction,  and  a  very  real  and  es- 
sential distinction,  between  what  the 
letter-sign  means  and  what  it  is 
arbitrarily  named.  Any  confusion 
on  this  point  is  very  disconcerting, 
and  is,  in  my  view,  the  main  weak- 
ness of  the  old  a-b  ab  method.  If 
the  child  has  learned  the  letters  by 
name,  do  not  be  surprised  if  he 
sounds  his  first  w  like  d-d-d,  or,  as 
my  daughter  did,  with  "  crooked  s" 
as  cr-cr-cr.  If  the  child  has  not 
learned  the  names  of  the  letters,  he 
will  absorb  them  unconsciously  and 
without  effort — a  great  gain  in  any 
task  purely  of  the  memory  and  unas- 
sociated  with  ideas,  as  is  learning 
the  alphabet.  Now,  bearing  this 
condition  in  mind,  approach  the 
words  of  three  letters,  as  man,  ban, 
can,  ran,  van,  fan,  etc.  Taking  ma?i, 
for  instance,  cover  the  m  and  let 
your  pioneer  explore.  He  finds  the 
familiar  an.  Now  disclose  the  m 
and  let  him  hunt  it  in  me  or  my. 
Let  him  experiment  until  the  m 
sound  is  his  own  discovery.  Then 
lead  him  to  join  the  m  sound  to  the 


an,  by  no  means  pronouncing  the 
word  yourself.  If  you  succeed  in 
procuring  enough  of  original  effort 
on  his  part  to  master  this  first  prob- 
lem, you  have  not  only  made  the 
following  ones  easier,  but  you  have 
afforded  him  the  greatest  pleasure 
known  in  intellectual  work,  accord- 
ing to  authorities  whose  luxury  it 
is— that  is,  the  bringing  together  of 
two  lines  of  separate  knowledge  to 
form  a  complete  third.  Now,  you 
perceive,  the  child  has  the  word 
man  for  his  own,  not  as  a  burden  on 
his  memory,  but  to  be  recognized 
anywhere.  Go  on  making  combina- 
tions of  the  known  signs,  and  before 
long  you  will  encounter  some  one  of 
the  five  unlearned  consonants.  It  is 
well  to  deal  with  these  one  at  a 
time.  The  child  will  probably  im- 
mediately observe  their  strangeness, 
and,  when  he  has  seen  the  forms 
often  enough  to  be  sure  of  them, 
supply  the  name  and  sound  in  some 
attractive  word.  If  the  c,  for  in- 
stance, is  given  in  connection  with 
at,  the  resulting  word  will  illuminate 
the  c  sound  down  the  entire  path- 
way of  this  particular  knowledge. 
This  part  of  the  work  may  be  slow 
and  should  be  thorough  ;  the  value 
of  it,  as  perhaps  in  all  work,  being  in 
the  amount  of  original  thinking  done 
by  the  worker.  Avoid,  by  passing 
over,  all  exceptions  until  the  child 
is  firm  in  the  consonant  sounds  and 
the  more  familiar  vowel  sounds. 
The  differing  vowel  sounds  will  pre- 
sent the  first  difficulty  and  should  be 
simplified  as  far  as  possible.  At  first 
the  least  confusing  way  is  to  tell  the 
child  to  try  again  when  he  gets  the 
wrong  sound.  Say  to  him,  "  Try  till 
it  makes  a  word  you  know/'  then 
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gradually  mention  the  long  sound, 
or  the  short  sound,  as  he  secures  it, 
and  your  experience  will  be  different 
from  mine  if  they  are  not  learned 
verv  promptly.  The  varying  fine 
distinctions  in  the  a  sounds  are  not 
"  food  for  babes,"  and  the  two  (long 
and  short)  will  answer  for  present 
purposes.  The  u  proved  more  diffi- 
cult for  us,  but,  happily,  did  not 
obtrude  in  its  more  obscure  forms 
until   considerable   confidence  had 


been  gained,  and  the  learner,  attack- 
ing vigorously,  soon  routed  it.  The 
c  and  g  must  be  taught  as  soft  or 
hard,  having  the  pupil  attempt  what- 
ever sound  the  letter-sign  suggests 
to  his  mind  till  he  lights  upon  the 
one  needed.  Once  the  three-letter 
combinations  are  learned,  the  rest 
will  follow  naturally. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  home-teaching  will  be  considered 
in  the  next  number. 


A  SIMPLE  WAY  OF  VENTILATING  THE  NURSERY  IN 

WINTER. 


How  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fresh  air  into  the  living  room  with- 
out exposing  its  inmates,  and  espe- 
cially the  children,  to  draughts,  is  a 
problem  which  must  be  considered 
by  all  mothers. 

In  our  climate,  the  device  of  so 
fixing  the  upper  sashes  of  the  nursery 
windows  that  they  cannot  be  entirely 
shut  cannot  be  safely  employed.  The 
variableness  and  occasional  great  se- 
verity of  the  weather  makes  neces- 
sary a  more  manageable  arrange- 
ment. If  the  nursery  is  heated 
wholly  or  partly  by  an  open  fire,  the 
problem  is  not  a  very  hard  one. 
There  is  a  constant  draught  of  air  up 
the  chimney,  and  its  place  must  be 
supplied  from  without,  even  if  no 
special  provision  is  made  for  it.  But 
a  supply  of  fresh  air  can  be  provided 
and  controlled  without  great  diffi- 


culty. If  one  lives  in  a  large  town, 
various  regulators  can  be  bought 
which  can  be  applied  to  a  window  or 
inserted  in  the  place  of  a  pane  of 
glass  and  adjusted  to  admit  much  or 
little  air,  as  required.  But  if  these 
are  not  attainable  or  not  desired,  a 
very  cheap  substitute  can  be  made 
thus:  A  narrow  board,  say  two  or 
three  inches  wide,  can  be  fitted  in  at 
the  top  of  the  window,  the  upper  sash 
being  dropped  to  receive  it.  This 
board  should  be  perforated  by  a 
number  of  small  holes,  say  a  dozen, 
each  three-eighths  or  one-half  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  heat  of  the  fire 
making  a  current  of  air  toward  the 
fireplace  will  usually  insure  an  in- 
ward current  through  the  holes, 
which  has  not  the  force  of  a  current 
from  a  single  large  opening;  the  air 
is  more  generally   distributed  and 
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ought  not  to  create  a  draught  in  a 
harmful  degree.  If  too  much  is  ad- 
mitted, some  of  the  holes  can  be 
stopped.  The  aperture  between  the 
upper  and  lower  sash  caused  by  the 
dropping  of  the  former  should  be 
stopped,  or  a '  board  or  pasteboard 
should  be  fastened  against  the  lower 
sash  to  direct  the  current  upward. 
The  air  being  admitted  above,  and 
the  exit  being  by  means  of  the  fire- 
place, this  plan  involves  the  principle 
of  ''base  ventilation." 

When,  however,  the  room  is  heated 
by  a  stove  the  difficulty  is  greater, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  provision  for 
the  escape  of  air  unless  there  are 
special  ventilators  built  into  the 
walls.  The  easiest  and  simplest  way 
of  securing  exit  for  the  air  is  to  put  a 
stovepipe  into  the  chimney  on  the 
floor  above.  Let  it  come  through  the 
floor  into  the  nursery  at  a  point  over 
the  stove.  The  bottom  of  the  pipe 
may  be  left  simply  open  or  covered 
by  a  more  sightly  grating.  The  in- 
gress of  air,  of  course,  can  be  obtained 
in  the  same  way  as  before  described 
in  connection  with  the  open  fire.  A 
window  as  far  as  convenient  from 
the  fire  is  to  be  preferred. 

If  a  room  is  heated  by  a  hot-air 
furnace  alone,  the  heated  air,  if  the 
furnace  is  properly  constructed,  is  as 


pure  as  can  be  obtained  from  out-of- 
doors  near  the  ground.  The  problem 
is  how  to  get  rid  easily  of  the  vitiated 
air.  When  no  real  ventilators  are 
provided  in  the  construction  of  the 
house,  a  grate  fireplace,  if  there  is 
one,  will  act  as  an  exhaust  flue;  or 
the  plan  of  window-ventilation,  al- 
ready described,  might  provide  in 
this  case  an  outward  rather  than  in- 
ward current.  A  final  alternative 
(which  is,  indeed,  a  good  expedient 
under  any  circumstances)  is  an  occa- 
sional removal  of  the  children  to  an- 
other room  while  the  nursery  is  being 
aired. 

A  sudden  changing  of  the  air  will 
usually  change  the  temperature,  and 
it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
position  of  the  thermometer  should 
be  such  as  will  most  truly  indicate 
the  temperature  in  which  the  children 
are  spending  most  of  their  time. 
There  is  usually  a  difference  of  seve 
ral  degrees  between  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling;  and  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  a  grown  person  to  be 
misled  by  his  or  her  own  sensations 
in  the  matter  of  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  or  rather  of  that  portion  of 
the  room  in  which  a  child  may  be 
sitting  or  playing,  perhaps  on  the 
floor  or  in  a  low  chair.  This  differ- 
ence ought  always  to  be  considered. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  ice  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  siniply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply :  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Nail-Biting  and  its  Cure. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood; 

In  despair  I  write  you  to  learn,  if  pos- 
sible, how  to  prevent  our  boy  of  ten  years 
from  biting  his  nails.  Although  a  very 
bright  boy  (of  nervous  habit),  he  has  his 
hands  almost  constantly  in  his  mouth, 
which,  to  our  mortification,  gives  him  the 
look  of  an  idiotic  child.  We  have  tried 
gloves,  with  no  success  ;  latterly  some  one 
watches  him  to  keep  his  hands  down  from 
his  face,  and  the  child  is  constantly  hearing, 
"  Hands  down! " 

If  you  will  suggest  a  remedy  for  this 
disease .  weakness  of  the  will — which  is  it  ? — 
you  will  have  the  warmest  thanks  of  an 
almost  desperate 

Boston.  Mother. 

The  habit  of  nail-biting  is  morti- 
fying and  to  a  certain  extent  dis- 
figuring, but  it  should  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.  That  is  to  say,  it 
should  not  be  worried  over  as  a  real 
disease.  We  believe  that  it  should, 
in  a  general  way,  be  classed  with 
habit-spasms,  because  it  is,  or  was 
originally,  an  expression  of  a  discom- 
fort, usually  nervous,and  is  continued 
from  habit  and  absent-mindedness. 
Weaknes  of  will  we  do  not  think  it 
usually  is,  \  Jsless  any  neglect  of  self- 
control  or  any  indolent  self-indul- 
gence is  to  be  so  called,  because  we 
have  known  some  persons,  who  car- 
ried nail-biting  to  an  extreme,  who 
were  by  no  means  lacking  in  will- 
power if  anything  awakened  it. 


If  we  are  right  in  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  habit,  the  cure  would 
consist  in  first  doing  all  practicable 
to  strengthen  the  nervous  system 
and  make  it  comfortable  and  quiet, 
and  then  the  local  preventive  meas- 
ures will  take  better  effect. 

The  local  measures  generally 
adopted  are  the  use  of  gloves,  which 
you  have  already  tried,  and  the 
application  to  the  finger  ends  of 
some  very  strong-tasting  substance, 
the  taste  of  which  recalls  the  child 
from  his  abstraction,  which  is  the 
root  of  the  habit.  The  gloves  (or 
bags,  which  are  often  used)  will  pre- 
vent nail-biting,  but  not  the  sucking 
of  the  fingers  or  thumbs.  The  sub- 
stances used  on  account  of  taste  are 
various,  aloes  tincture  being  the  com- 
monest. But  we  believe  that  gene- 
ral hygienic  improvement  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  local  measures. 

Holding  the  Breath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  daughter,  now  past  fourteen 
months,  has  somehow  acquired  the  habit  of 
holding  her  breath.  This  is  particularly  try- 
ing, and  sometimes  looks  alarming,  when 
she  does  it  at  the  table,  with  some  food  in 
her  mouth.  Could  you  tell-  me  what  to  do 
in  such  cases?  What  is  the  best  way  of 
treating  this  habit,  which,  I  suppose,  is  the 
result  of  temper?  Sometimes  a  trifling  re- 
fusal will  bring  it  on,  generally  at  times 
when  for  some  reason  she  is  out  of  sorts. 
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Should  I  humor  her,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  bringing  on  this  distressing  exhibi- 
tion, or  should  she  be  made  to  understand 
every  time  that  she  cannot  have  her  own 
way?  Is  the  habit  really  dangerous,  and 
would  a  smart  slap  bring  the  breath 
back  ? 

This  is  the  second  time  I  have  come  to 
you  with  a  question  about  my  baby,  and  I 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  your  former  advice. 
Your  suggestions  concerning  her  diet  liter- 
ally "  put  her  upon  her  feet."  You  may  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  when  your  expiration 
notice  arrived  my  husband  said  ;  "  I  would 
subscribe  to  Babyhood  if  it  cost  ten  dollars 
a  year.  One  of  its  hints  is  worth  that 
much."  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you 
two  new  subscriptions  in  addition  to  renew- 
ing my  own. 

Richmond,  Va.  F.  L. 

The  problem  is  really  twofold.  The 
holding  of  the  breath  in  itself  is  not 
dangerous,  but  is  a  trick  that  some 
children   acquire.    Of  course,  her 
whims  should  not  be  humored,  assum- 
ing her  to  be  in  good  health.    She  can 
be  made  to  breathe  easily  enough  by 
any  of  the  manoeuvres  that  are  used  to 
start  respiration  when  it  has  been  ac- 
cidentally stopped  (or  has  not  been 
established,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
a  new  born  infant),  such    as  the 
*  spank,"  a  dash  of  cold  water  in  the 
face,  or  violent  blowing  in  the  face. 
Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  resort 
to  such  measures,  which,  while  en- 
tirely physiological,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  punishment,  must  depend 
upon  individual  cases.    Most  chil- 
dren, if  they  find  that  the  mother 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  to  their  de- 
sires  and  cannot  be  frightened  by 
this  holding  of  the  breath,  promptly 
abandon  the  habit,  while  it  is  cer- 
tainly prolonged  by  indulgence. 


Excessive  Perspiration    of  the  Head  and 
Other  Signs  of  Rickets. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  boy  perspires  a  great  deaL 
Often,  especially  after  the  noonday  sleep, 
his  pillow  is  quite  wet.  I  think  that  this 
excessive  perspiration  causes  his  hair  to 
come  out,  as  he  does  not  seem  to  have  as 
much  now — at  the  age  of  six  months — as  he 
had  some  time  ago.  His  head  is  quite 
large.  We  have  fed  him  on  condensed 
milk,  but  may  change  if  the  perspiration 
shows  that  there  is  something  wrong.  He 
is  pretty  strong  and  heavy  for  his  age,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  trouble  with  his  diges- 
tion, although  his  stomach  is  large  and  gen- 
erally quite  hard. 

Walden,  N.  Y.  M.  G. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  ex- 
cessive perspiration  of  the  head 
causes  loss  of  hair,  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  two  are  really  cause 
and  effect ;  their  relation,  we  sus- 
pect, is  that  they  are  both  effects  of 
a  common  cause.  Several  disorders 
of  nutrition  may  cause  a  large  abdo- 
men or  a  large  head,  but  when  both 
are  present,  with  the  peculiar  symp- 
tom of  sweating  of  the  head,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  trouble 
is  rickets — a  condition  in  which  the 
system  does  not  appropriate  suffi- 
cient phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  an  ail- 
ment that  is  quite  common,  but  also 
very  commonly  overlooked,  unless  it 
goes  very  far.  It  is,  fortunately, 
quite  easily  controlled  by  proper 
diet  and  treatment,  but  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  domestic  medicine.  A 
competent  physician  ought,  by  all 
means,  to  prescribe  a  suitable  diet 
for  your  child. 

Potatoes  and  Other  Vegetables  as  Food  for 
Children. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(i)  Can  my  little  one,  two  years  old,  eat 
nicely  prepared  beans,  English  peas,  tur- 
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nips,  turnip  and  mustard  salad,  lettuce,  corn, 
egg  plant,  butter  beans,  and  okra  ? 

(2)  I  see  so  much  said  about  the  potato  in 
Babyhood,  the  undesirability  of  giving  it  to 
very  young  children.  Do  you  mean  the 
Irish  or  sweet  potato,  or  both  ?  I  was  told 
by  a  Massachusetts  gentleman  last  summer 
that  the  sweet  potato  shipped  from  the 
South  to  the  North  was  not  very  good,  but 
he  was  highly  delighted  with  the  variety  he 
ate  while  here.  There  are  so  many  varie- 
ties, some  not  fit  to  eat ;  others,  however — 
among  them  the  yam  and  Spanish — are 
very  delightful  for  table  use. 

Mt.  Carmel,  Miss.  A.  P.  C. 

(1)  You  may  put  aside  the  salad  or 
any  uncooked  vegetable  for  some 
years  to  come.  They  are  of  doubt- 
ful propriety  before  the  second  teeth 
come.  The  turnip  must  be  deferred 
for  some  time.  It  is  not  a  good  veg- 
etable for  children,  being  one  of  the 
least  digestible.  Most  children  of 
two  can  well  eat  only  a  few  vegeta- 
bles. If  their  digestion  is  good  they 
may  make  trials  during  the  third 
year  of  (one  at  a  time  only)  carefully 
prepared  string  beans,  stewed  beans, 
fresh  peas.  The  egg  plant  is  less 
desirable,  and  should,  in  our  opinion, 
not  be  tried  before  four  years  on  an 
average  ;  never  fried,  at  all  events. 
Okra,  if  very  carefully  cooked,  may  be 
tried  earlier.  Green  corn  is  not  di- 
gestible for  most  young  children;  if 
used,  it  should  be  bruised  and  passed 
through  a  sieve  or  colander  to  get  rid 
of  the  hulls  and  hard  parts.  Watch 
the  effects  of  each  vegetable  as  given, 
and  decide  upon  its  suitableness  for 
your  child. 

(2)  Both  kinds  are  undesirable  for 
children. 

Constipation  as  a  Supposed  Sign  of  Strength ; 
No  Change  of  Diet  Needed;  Prof.  Preyer's 
"Mind  of  the  Child." 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 
(1)  Is  it  true  that  constipation  is  an  evi- 


dence of  strength  rather  than  weakness?  I 
have  so  often  noticed  that  constipated 
babies  are  large  and  strong,  and  have  been 
told  that  this  is  nearly  always  the  case.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  so  with  my  little 
girl,  who  was  much  more  regular  as  long  as 
she  was  rather  delicate.  Still,  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  have  had 
to  change  her  food  twice,  and  she  now 
gets  Mellin's  Food.  Would  you  advise  a 
change  in  her  diet  on  account  of  the  con- 
stipation?  Our  physician  is  satisfied  with 
her  gain  in  strength  and  weight,  and  at- 
taches no  importance  to  the  constipation. 

(2)  I  was  much  interested  in  the  Problem 
entitled  "When  Children  First  Begin  to 
See,"  in  the  October  number.  What  is  the 
title  of  Preyer's  book,  and  what  was  its 
principal  object?  Was  he  the  first  to  study 
the  development  of  a  child,  and  did  he  speak 
of  babies  in  general  or  of  any  particular 
one? 

Walt  ham,  Mass.  W.  I.  G. 

(1)  The  statement  as  it  stands  is 
not  correct.  It  is  true  that  consti- 
pated babies  are  not  usually  so  puny 
as  those  troubled  with  the  contrary 
condition,  diarrhoea.  Another  reason 
for  the  belief  is  that  in  the  beginning 
many  cases  of  rickets  have  practically 
no  symptoms  but  corpulence  and 
constipation.  The  fat  is  accepted  as 
evidence  of  strength,  which  it  is  not. 
Many  constipated  babies,  however, 
are  strong,  but  not  all,  nor  most  of 
them  ;  and  constipation  is  far  from 
a  sign  of  strength.  Your  physician 
must  be  the  best  judge  of  what  is  the 
proper  food  for  the  child,  and  if  she 
is  well,  and  he  attaches  no  importance 
to  the  constipation,  it  would  be 
wrong  of  you  to  disregard  his  advice. 

(2)  The  title  of  Prof.  Preyer's  book 
is,  "  Die  Seele  des  Kindes.  Beobach- 
tungen  iiber  die  geistige  Entwick- 
elung  des  Menschen  in  den  ersten 
Lebensjahren."  ("  The  Mind  of  the 
Child.  Observations  on  the  Mental 
Development  of  Man  in  the  First 
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Years  of  Life.")  It  was  the  first  sys- 
tematic study  of  a  child  ever  made. 
For  a  period  of  three  years  he  devoted 
three  hours  a  day  to  observing  and 
experimenting  with  his  infant  son 
and  to  writing  down  the  results  of  his 
study.  Scattered  observations,  notes 
of  progress  recorded  from  time  to 
time,  had  been  made  before,  notably 
by  Darwin  and  Taine,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  that  an  infant  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  such  unremitting 
and  careful  investigation.  To  obtain 
the  most  valuable  results  many 
children  must  be  studied,  and  there 
must  be  a  comparison  of  observa- 
tions; but,  as  Prof.  Preyer  said,  more 
can  be  learned  from  one  child  than 
from  none.  The  main  object  of  his 
research  was  to  determine  what  func- 
tions are  inherited  and  what  not. 
The  mind  of  a  new-born  child,  he 
argued,  is  not'  a  tabula  rasa;  it  is 
rather  a  tablet  covered  with  half- 
obliterated  inscriptions,  traces  of  the 
experience  of  many  past  genera- 
tions. To  decipher  this  hidden  writ- 
ing was  the  problem  which  Prof. 
Preyer  set  himself. 

The  Mental  Development  of  the  Average 
Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

In  making  notes  of  a  child's  mental  devel- 
opment one  is  often  puzzled  to  arrive  at  a 
stage  of  progress  as  sudden  and  rapid  as  the 
preceding  stages  seemed  slow.  For  in- 
stance, during  the  first  few  weeks  my  baby- 
exhibited  practically  no  signs  of  intelligence, 
and  her  hands  seemed  useless,  but  when 
just  three  months  old  she  suddenly  began 
grasping  things,  clutching  a  finger  quite 
tightly.  At  four  months  she  just  as  sud- 
denly showed  an  interest  in  a  toy,  her  eyes 
beaming  with  pleasure  on  seeing  it.  Is 
there  any  way  by  which  I  can  compare  the 
progress  of  my  little  girl  with  that  of  an  av- 
erage child  ? 

Worcester,  Mass.  S.  A. 


The  crucial  point  in  the  baby's 
mental  development  may  be  taken 
to  be  the  change  from  reflex  to  vol- 
untary grasping.  The  following 
stages  in  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
grasping  were  marked  by  Preyer: 
The  baby  moves  its  hands  about  aim- 
lessly from  the  beginning,  especially 
toward  the  face.  These  movements 
are  impulsive  and  of  no  meaning  ;  it 
is  nothing  more  than  bringing  the 
arms  back  into  the  intra-uterine 
position.  At  ten  weeks  the  baby 
described  by  Prof.  Preyer  was  able 
to  hold  a  pencil,  but  without  giving 
it  any  attention,  looking  like  a  grown 
person  who  holds  a  thing  automati- 
cally while  he  is  thinking  of  some- 
thing else.  At  eleven  weeks  the 
baby's  wandering  hand  caught  hold  of 
its  father's  finger;  but  closing  about 
something  when  one  feels  a  touch 
is  a  purely  reflex  motion,  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  intentional  grasping. 
At  thirteen  weeks  the  baby  could 
hold  things  longer  and  more  firmly, 
but  still  evidently  without  intention, 
though  many  observers  might  be 
mistaken  about  this  point.  On  the 
one  hundred  and  seventeenth  day 
the  baby  made  earnest  efforts  to 
seize  an  object — a  rubber  ring — and 
its  face  had  a  peculiar  expression  of 
intelligence  which  it  had  not  shown 
before.  It  seized  the  ring  more  fre- 
quently the  next  day,  and  looked  at 
it  with  a  pleased  and  wondering  ex- 
pression. Then  it  began  to  look  at- 
tentively at  its  fingers,  and  on  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-first  day, 
for  the  first  time,  it  stretched  out  its 
arms  to  its  papa  with  evident  long- 
ing. Then  it  began  to  carry  every- 
thing to  its  mouth.  Sucking  and 
tasting  had  hitherto  been  its  chief 
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pleasures.  In  the  thirtieth  week  it 
still  seized  things  with  great  uncer- 
tainty, but  in  the  forty-third  week  its 
new  accomplishment  may  be  said  to 
have  been  fully  acquired.  It  then 
seized  its  papa's  beard  and  pulled  it 
with  a  good  deal  of  directness  and 
force.  The  will  came  into  play  in 
this  child,  then,  somewhere  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  week. 
This  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  an  average  child.  At 
the  time  mentioned  the  child  gene- 
rally wills  to  hold  the  object  fast ;  he 
looks  at  it  and  begins  to  form  an  idea 
of  .it.  From  this  looking  at  the  ob- 
ject seized  to  the  seizing  of  the  object 
looked  at  is  but  a  step,  but  it  is  a  step 


of  great  importance  in  the  mental 
development  of  the  child. 

Cure  for  Cold.  Hands. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  little  boy  of  ten 
months  has  almost  always  cold  hands  ?  He 
seems  to  be  in  good  health  otherwise. 

Buffalo,  N.  V.  I.  N. 

The  commonest  causes  of  cold 
hands  in  little  children  are  poor  nu- 
trition, feeble  circulation,  or  undue 
perspiration.  The  cure  must  lie  in 
the  improvement  of  the  nutrition 
and  tone,  but  some  help  may  come 
from  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  daily 
bath,  and  the  sponging  of  the  body, 
rather  than  its  immersion  in  water. 
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How  to  Keep  "  Creepers"  in  Place. 
May  I  make  a  suggestion  concern- 
ing "  The  Dress  of  Children  in  Win- 
ter"? You  recommend  "creepers" 
— that  is  to  say,  baggy  breeches, 
something  like  those  worn  under  the 
skirt  by  women  cyclists,  which  tie 
around  the  waist.  Now,  anything 
which  ties  around  the  waist  tightly 
enough  to  be  kept  in  place  cannot 
possibly  be  hygienic.  If  the  waist 
band  be  made  to  measure  three 
inches  more  than  the  child's  waist 
over  its  clothing — as  it  should  be 
made — the  garment  will  never  stay 
in  place.    This  difficulty  can  be  ob- 


viated in  two  ways — first,  by  making 
the  creepers  with  a  waist,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  the  use  of  shoulder  straps. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  connect  the 
shoulder  straps  by  shorter  straps 
across  the  chest  and  back,  to  keep 
them  well  in  place  upon  the  shoul- 
ders. E.  W.  C. 
Medford,  Mass. 

[The  shoulder  straps,  etc.,  are  all 
right,  but  the  dictum  that  creepers 
such  as  we  describe  would  either  be 
unhygienic  or  come  off  is  not  correct. 
When  the  skirts  are  gathered  into 
the  "  creepers,''  the  latter  do  stay  on 
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without  any  unpleasant  or  inadvis- 
able constriction  of  the  waist.  Our 
suggestion  was  the  result  of  satis- 
factory experience. — Editor  <?/ Baby- 
hood.] 

A  Blanket  Ulster. 

Now  that  winter  is  upon  us,  it  will 
be  well  to  prepare  a  little  wrap  for 
cold  mornings  and  evenings.  And 
for  this  purpose  nothing  is  better 
than  a  soft  woollen  coat  made  of  a 
long-napped  white  crib  blanket.  It 
should  be  cut  in  sack  or  ulster  form, 
with  double-breasted  front  closed 
with  a  double  row  of  large  pearl  or 
ivory  buttons.  The  back  is  cut  with 
fulness  enough  below  the  waist  to  lay 
in  a  box-plait,  which  is  turned  inside 
of  the  centre  seam,  a  button  being 


sewed  each  side  of  the  seam.  The 
four  or  five  blue  or  red  stripes  which 
come  on  the  ends  of  the  blanket  make 
the  trimming  for  the  coat,  and  the 
pattern  must  be  laid  on  the  material, 
before  cutting,  in  a  way  to  bring  the 
stripes  across  the  bottom  of  both 
front  and  back  pieces  and  on  the 
sleeves  at  the  wrists.  These  ulsters 
are  suitable  for  even  a  very  young 
child— provided  it  is  out  of  long 
clothes — as  they  can  be  washed  when 
soiled.  In  selecting  a  blanket  to  cut 
up,  it  is  better  to  buy  one  with  the 
nap  heavier  on  one  -side  than  the 
other,  as  in  raising  a  long  nap  on 
both  sides  too  much  is  taken  from 
the  middle,  and  the  material  fulls  up 
more  in  washing  than  if  firmer  in 
texture.  H. 


THE  MOTHERS 

The  Prevention  lt  is  DOW  recognized 
of  Contagious  by  leading  physicians 
Diseases.  an(j  educators  that 
kindergartens  and  primary  schools 
are  often  centres  of  contagious  dis- 
eases. One  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant causes  of  the  spread  of  such 
diseases  through  schools  is  the  habit 
of  distributing  lead  pencils  among 
the  children  every  day.  After  seve- 
ral hours  of  writing  and  chewing  the 
pencil  alternately,  or  sitting  with  it 
between  their  lips,  the  pencils  are 
again  collected  by  the  teacher  for  the 
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next  day's  use,  when  they  are  again 
distributed,  chewed,  and  handled 
anew  by  other  than  yesterday's  own- 
ers. Suffice  it  to  say,  in  this  way  a 
child  with  a  sore  mouth,  an  affected 
throat,  can,  before  a  disease  is  fully 
determined  in  its  own  case,  distribute 
it  among  a  great  number  of  children. 

The  habit  of  imposing  the  same 
drinking  cup  upon  children  is  also  a 
wrong  one.  Parents  should  furnish 
a  cup  to  each  of  their  children  and 
impress  them  with  the  importance  of 
using  it  for  themselves  only. 
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Another  source  of  spreading  con- 
tagion is  the  promiscuous  exchange 
of  books.  These  books  are  used, 
handled,  and  even  chewed  by  children 
of  all  classes  and  conditions.  Many 
cases  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever 
are  spread  in  this  manner.  It  would 
be  a  wise  step  on  the  part  of  school 
authorities  to  have  a  well-trained, 
practical  physician  as  the  chief  mem- 
ber of  every  school  board.  Were 
this  suggestion  adopted  in  our  cities, 
daily    inspections    of    the  schools 


would  be  insisted  upon,  thereby  pre- 
venting to  a  great  extent  the  spread 
of  contagion,  as  well  as  lessening  that 
nerve  fatigue,  irritability,  and  col- 
lapse so  often  brought  on  by  hurried 
lunches,  "  after-hours 99  punishment, 
and  the  absence  of  open-air  play- 
grounds.— M.  A.  G.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  study  of  Our       The  interesting 
"  Changelings."     article     on  "The 
Changeling"  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  Babyhood  strikes  a  sympa- 


lQOO 

Do  you  want  a  Calendar? 

Do  you  want  a  handsome  Calendar? 

A  Calendar  that  is  made  for  the  home,  and  not  for  the  office? 
A  Calendar  that  is  ornamental  and  that  will  look  well  in  any 
*•      house  ? 

A  Calendar  that  you  will  enjoy  every  time  you  look  at  it? 

\  A  Calendar  of  six  parts,  each  part  different  from  the 

other,  yet  forming  a  beautiful  and  handsome  series  ? 

A  Calendar  printed  in  eleven  colors  from  original  designs, 
mounted  on  an  extra  heavy  mat,  14  x  17  inches,  that  keeps  it 
in  shape  and  prevents  the  corners  from  curling? 

s,  A  Calendar  that  costs  us  36  cents  each,  delivered,  and  that 

would  not  be  sold  in  the  stores  for  less  than  one  dollar? 

An  End  of  the  Century  Calendar  of  a  limited  edition,  of  which 
no  more  will  be  printed? 

We  have  a  Calendar  of  this  kind  ;  if  you  want  one,  send 
five  two  cent  stamps  to  Mellin's  Food  Company,  291 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  know  you  will  like  it ;  we  will  refund  the  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied. 
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thetic  cord  in  every  mother's  heart, 
for  in  a  certain  sense  all  children 
become  changelings — their  nature 
and  development  being  so  different 
from  what  we  imagined  they  would 
be.  But  if  we  are  often  disappointed, 
we  just  as  often  "  build  better  than 
we  know,"  and  our  disappointment 
is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
fession of  our  ignorance  of  child 
nature.    We  mothers  ought  to  study 


our  children  more  than  we  do,  and 
with  each  year  of  .the  child's  develop- 
ment we  need  wise  guides  more  and 
more.  The  help  of  a  journal  like 
Babyhood  is  indeed  invaluable,  and 
constant  references  to  the  changing 
aspects  of  our  children's  nature,  as 
we  record  them  in  "  Mother's  Dia- 
ry," furnish  the  best  key  to  the  study 
of  their  character. — R.  G.  West  lake, 
Chicago, 


The  "Allenburys"  System 

OF 

Progressive  Infant  Feeding 

IS  THE 

Correct  Method. 


NO  SINGLE  FOOD 


is  suitable  for  the  Infant  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  first  nine 
months.  At  birth  the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to 
assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its  physiological  equivalent ; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  six  months  old  that  any 
starchy  food  is  admissible. 


'jKllenburgs  Foods. 

A  Succession  of  Foods  which  affords  nourishment  suited  to  the  changing  digestive 

powers  from  birth  upwards. 

Specially    adapted  1  COMPLETE 

The  "Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No,  1  to  the  first  three  |  foods, 

months  of  life.  I  sterilized, 

Similarly  adapted  to  j  and  needing  the 

The  "Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  2  ^oyhesc0°f^ethree  j  m^^T 

Adapted  to,  and  all  that  can  be  desired 

The  "Allenburys"  Malted  Food  No.  3  tg*S^frJ?£,Z2a£ 

of  cow's  milk. 
Sample  of  the  Foods  sent  Free  on  application. 
Please  state  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired. 

Allen  &  Hanburys,  Ltd.  (London,  Eng.) 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  NERVOUSNESS. 

BY  EDWARD  VON  ADELUNG,  M.D., 

Lecturer  Medical  Department,  University  of  California. 


II. 


There  is  one  habit  more  prevalent 
among  girls  than  among  boys  which 
is  to  be  condemned  even  if  it  exists 
-alone.  I  refer  to  the  habit  of  spending 
many  hours  each  day  in  reading  emo- 
tional or  exciting  novels.  Boys  usu- 
ally read  stories  of  travel,  adventure, 
•etc.,  and,  having  satisfied  their  boyish 
appetite  for  this  class  of  novels,  they 
cast  all  novels  aside  and  engage  in 
outdoor  sports.  But  girls  soon  be- 
come enamored  of  the  emotional 
novel,  love  stories — sad,  grave,  ridic- 
ulous— all  kinds,  and  they  never  seem 
satiated.  They  often  regard  it  as  a 
kind  of  virtue  to  sit  up  late  at  night 
to  read  "Trilby,"  "  The  Heavenly 
Twins,"  or  "Quo  Vadis  "— they  are 
making  themselves  well-read  people, 
•as  they  think.  Eleven,  twelve,  or 
one  o'clock  finds  them  still  poring 
over  a  book,  still  grieving  with  the 
unfortunate  heroine,  still  angered  at 
the  rascally  villain,  still  stirred  by 
the  emotional  story.  Can  this  con- 
•duce  to  restful,  refreshing  sleep  ? 
Some  people  imagine  that  it  is  a 
:good  habit  to  read  one's  self  to  sleep. 


But  daylight  was  given  us  to  see  by, 
night  to  rest  the  eyes  as  well  as  the 
body.  While  it  is  true  that  we  are 
permitted  to  artificially  prolong  day 
to  a  reasonable  extent,  if  we  encroach 
too  far  we  are  made  to  suffer  for  it. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  those  who 
are  obliged  to  work  by  night  and 
sleep  by  day  are  liable  to  develop  cer- 
tain nervous  disturbances,  although 
they  sleep  the  full  number  of  hours. 
It  appears  that  we  are  intended  to 
sleep  at  night,  and  that  we  may  not 
exchange  night  hours  for  day  hours 
with  impunity.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  nervous  system  fre- 
quently becomes  irritated  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  use,  or  rather  abuse, 
of  poor  eyes.  Most  young  novel- 
readers  persist  in  reading  in  spite  of 
pain,  twitching,  burning,  and  other 
commands  of  Nature  to  cease. 

The  use  of  poor  eyes  and  the  abuse 
of  sound  ones  are  not  due  solely  to  the 
enticements  of  the  sensational  novel. 
Our  schools  usually  require  children 
to  do  some  studying  at  home.  This 
work  is  nearly  always  done  during 
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evening  hours.  And  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  it  is  better  to  do  this  work 
at  night  than  to  encroach  upon  the 
hours  that  should  be  devoted  to  ex- 
ercise and  recreation  in  the  open 
air.  But  I  will  say  that  I  am  opposed 
to  home-work  on  school  studies,  and 
that  I  believe  that  the  ordinary 
grammar  schools  are  crowding  the 
children's  minds  too  hard.  While 
I  am  a  staunch  advocate  and  defend- 
er of  the  public  schools,  I  am  not 
blind  to  their  defects;  and  among 
those  defects  the  system  of  giving 
rewards  and  prizes  is  to  be  num- 
bered. It  tends  to  overstimulate 
many  of  the  young  brains  to  do  too 
much  work.  The  children  who  stand 
highest  in  school  are  seldom  the  ones 
who  are  brilliant  in  after-life.  Too 
often  they  join  the  ranks  of  the 
neurasthenics. 

When  a  child  is  born  into  a  nervous 
or  neurasthenic  family,  and  attends 
school  under  the  charge  of  nervous 
teachers,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  it 
to  escape  with  a  sound  nervous  sys- 
tem. Nervous  parents  are  constantly 
nagging  at  their  little  ones.  It  is 
"  don't  do  this  "  and  "  don't  do  that  " 
all  day  long.  One  might  as  well  bare 
the  child's  nerves  and  prick  them 
with  needles.  Children  are  always 
more  annoying  to  nervous  parents 


than  they  are  to  cool,  placid  parents. 
The  irritation  is  mutual.  How  judi- 
cious it  is  to  allow  children  as  much 
freedom  as  possible!  How  much  it 
helps  to  make  broad  men  and  broad 
women  of  them!  Their  spirits  and 
characters  expand  and  develop  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  in  a  way  that 
is  impossible  when  they  are  hemmed 
in  all  day  long  by  "don'ts." 

I  have  large  sympathy  for  the  poor 
nagged  child.  I  really  suffer  for  the 
child  who  can  never  do  anything 
promptly  enough  to  satisfy  the  ner- 
vous haste  of  its  parent.  To  me  it 
seems  dreadful  that  a  child's  nervous 
system  should  be  subjected  at  home 
to  the  constantly  repeated  shocks  of 
"don'ts,"  followed  by  scoldings, 
threats,  and  often  blows.  When  the 
school-hours  are  a  continuation  of 
this  nervous,  irritating  atmosphere, 
and  this  lasts  years  during  the  child's 
formative  period  of  life,  is  it  a  won- 
der that  Americans  are  becoming  a 
nation  of  neurasthenics  ? 

I  believe  that  parents  and  teachers 
should  consider  it  a  moral  duty,  far 
higher  than  that  of  imparting  know- 
ledge, to  create  about  their  children 
an  atmosphere  of  quiet,  and  peace, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  freedom, 
rather  than  one  of  irritation  and 
strife. 


THE  DIET  OF  NURSING  MOTHERS. 


We  receive  from  time  to  time  re- 
quests from  mothers  to  publish  a 
short  table  of  things  which  a  mother 
of  a  nursing  child  may  eat  with  safe- 
ty to  the  infant,  and  are  frequently 
asked  whether  this  or  that  article  of 
food — it  may  be  a  certain  kind  of 


meat  or  vegetable — is  inj urious.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions briefly,  in  a  general  way. 

The  articles  of  diet  of  a  nursing 
mother  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  classes:  Those  which  agree 
with  nearly  every  one,  those  which 
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disagree  with  nearly  every  one,  and 
those  which  act  differently  with  dif- 
ferent people.  By  agreeing  we  mean 
that  neither  mother  nor  child  suffers. 
By  way  of  example,  milk  is  the  type 
of  articles  nearly  universally  ac- 
ceptable; so  to  most  persons  are 
eggs,  flesh  diet,  including  poultry, 
while  fish  and  game  occasionally  dis- 
agree. To  the.  second  class  belong 
articles  of  difficult  digestion,  or  those 
of  more  easy  digestion  which  contain 
some  powerful  principle  that  is  elim- 
inated through  various  organs  of 
the  body,  the  milk-glands  among 
others.  Such  articles  are  onions, 
cabbage,  turnips,  etc.  Every  one 
knows  how  the  flavors  of  these  vege- 
tables are  recognized  in  cow's  milk 
if  the  animal  has  eaten  them.  The 
greatest  difficulty  lies  in  the  articles 
of  the  third  class,  for  if  they  would 
agree  it  is  a  pity  to  deny  the  mother 
the  advantages  of  a  varied  diet;  if 
they  would  not,  they  should  be 
avoided.  Take  one  of  the  articles 
inquired  about  — green  peas,  for  in- 
stance. The  peas  belong  to  a  large 
group  of  starchy  vegetables  which 
agree  perfectly  with  many,  and 
which  form  for  them  a  very  desir- 


able and  suitable  part  of  their  diet; 
but  there  are  many  persons  who  can- 
not take  starchy  food  in  any  amount 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  indi- 
gestion and  perhaps  colic.  Such 
persons  are  likely  to  have  a  similar 
difficulty  in  digesting  sweets.  Again, 
as  to  fruit.  Most  fruits,  if  entirely 
fresh,  will  agree  with  most  people; 
but  if  not  quite  fresh,  or  if  eaten 
when  the  person  is  fatigued,  or  if 
swallowed  with  little  chewing,  may 
easily  prove  indigestible  and  excite 
diarrhoea  and  cramps,  with  similar 
disturbance  in  the  baby.  Cooking 
often  renders  berries  digestible  to 
stomachs  otherwise  unable  to  deal 
with  them. 

These  examples  will  illustrate  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  make  general 
rules  that  would  not  be  full  of  excep- 
tions. The  disagreement  of  popular 
oracles  as  to  the  propriety  of  certain 
articles  of  food  for  nursing  women 
lies,  not  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
articles  themselves,  but  in  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  various  stomachs 
into  which  they  are  put;  hence  the 
old  adage,  (i  What  is  one  man's  meat 
is  another  man's  poison."  We  shall 
return  to  the  subject  before  long. 


ABNORMAL  CHANGES  DUE  TO  FAULTY  BREATHING. 

BY  DR.   SEYMOUR  OPPENHEIMER, 

Nose  and  Throat  Surgeon  to  Belle vue  Hospital;  Nose,  Throat,  and  Ear  Surgeon 
to  Yorkville  Hospital;  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and 
Throat,  University  Medical  College,  New  York  City. 

Adjoining  the  nose,  and  situated  symmetrical  in  the  majority  of  chil- 

on  both  sides  of  it,  are  large  cavities  dren,  but  in  order  that  these  parts 

in  the  bones  of  the  face,  which  grad-  should  be  alike  and  of  the  right  form 

ually  increase  in  size  as  the  child  it  is  necessary  that   the  nose  and 

grows  older.    Both  the  cavities  are  throat  should  be  clear.   If  the  mouth 
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is  used  for  breathing-,  it  occasionally 
happens  that  these  cavities  grow  ir- 
regular, and  as  they  are  so  intimately 
•connected  with  the  nose,  and  their 
front  wall  forms  that  part  of  the  face 
under  the  eyes,  they  change  the  con- 
formation of  the  features;  a  few 
years  of  uncared-for  mouth-breath- 
ing, simply  from  the  change  of  these 
cavities,  entirely  altering  the  facial 
appearance.  It  should  further  be  re- 
membered that  if  these  changes  oc- 
cur during  an  early  age,  the  bones, 
being  then  shaped  into  their  natural 
positions,  are  easily  influenced  by  the 
manner  of  breathing,  and  when  im- 
proper respiration  is  carried  on  for 
any  long  period  these  bones  become 
permanently  changed  in  shape  and 
remain  so  during  life;  so  from  this 
•change  alone  disfigurement  may  al- 
ways remain. 

The  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  also 
forms  the  floor  of  the  nose  and  is 
called  the  palate,  is  composed  of  thin 
bone  covered  with  a  delicate  mem- 
brane. In  health  this  is  slightly  con- 
cave on  its  lower  or  mouth  side, 
while  that  part  constituting  the  nasal 
portion  is  moderately  convex,  with  a 
ridge  running  along  the  middle  from 
the  front  to  the  back.  Attached  to 
this  ridge  is  the  nasal  septum  or 
bridge  of  the  nose,  which  divides  the 
large  cavity  into  two  equal  parts. 
During  infancy  slight  changes  in  the 
mode  of  breathing  will  readily  alter 
the  shape  of  the  palate,  and  espec- 
ially following  mouth-breathing  this 
change  in  its  contour  takes  place. 
The  column  of  air,  presenting  more 
force  than  the  resistance  yielded  by 
the  delicate  roof  of  the  mouth,  causes 
the  latter  to  bend,  and  it  becomes 
pushed  up  higher,  forming,  instead 


of  a  slight  concave,  a  marked  hollow. 
As  the  palate  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  nose  and  also  with 
the  teeth,  we  are  bound  to  have  dis- 
astrous consequences.  As  mouth- 
breathing  continues,  the  palate  grad- 
ually becomes  more  concave  on  one 
side,  and  of  necessity  it  must  increase 
in  convexity  on  the  nasal  floor,  and 
as  a  result  the  cavity  of  the  nose  is 
made  smaller.  The  bridge  is  formed 
so  as  to  just  reach  from  the  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  nose  in  a  practically 
straight  line;  but,  following  the  in- 
crease in  the  height  of  the  floor,  the 
bridge  becomes  too  large  for  the  di- 
minished space,  and  as  it  is  composed 
of  soft,  bending  bone  and  cartilage, 
it  bends  as  the  mouth-breathing  in- 
creases, and  springs  out  on  one  side, 
entirely  stopping  breathing  through 
that  nostril.  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  nose  is  supported  by  this  septum, 
this  is  much  diminished,  and  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  nose  becomes  flat, 
giving  the  affected  child  a  peculiar 
appearance,  as  if  the  top  of  the  nose 
had  sunk  away.  As  this  sinking  of 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  increases,  the 
sides  project  out  more  and  more  and 
after  a  considerable  time  become 
thickened,  so  the  external  nose  is 
broader  across  than  in  a  healthy 
child,  who  breathes  through  this  or- 
gan and  not  through  the  mouth. 

Following  out  this  study  of  the 
changes  produced  on  the  palate  by 
mouth-breathing,  we  find  that  the 
teeth  become  irregular  and  in  places 
are  crowded  together,  and  some  are 
so  forced  out  of  their  natural  posi- 
tion that  they  grow  back  of  the 
others.  If  we  compare  the  shape  of 
the  gums  to  a  horseshoe,  with  the 
palate  forming  a  solid  centre,  we  can 
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readily  see  how  pressure  upwards  on 
the  centre  or  palate  will  disturb  the 
relation  of  the  gums  at  the  outside 
of  the  figurative  horseshoe.  If  the 
child  continues,  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  breathe  through  the  mouth 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  nose,  the 
palate  or,  as  we  will  call  it,  the 
centre  is  pushed  higher  and  away 
from  the  gums,  which  are  so  solid 
that  they  have  to  remain  in  position. 
But,  from  this  centre  being  pushed 
up,  the  gums  are  also  drawn  more 


and  more  together,  and  finally,  when 
the  permanent  teeth  attempt  to  come 
in  place,  there  is  no  room  for  all  of 
them;  and  as  a  consequence  some 
have  to  give  way,  and  an  irregularity 
in  their  arrangement  exists,  necessi- 
tating removal  of  some  and  straight- 
ening of  others.  As  the  teeth  are 
then  so  irregularly  formed,  the  child 
finds  it  impossible  to  properly  mas- 
ticate its  food,  and  stomach  disturb- 
ances almost  certainly  result  as  a. 
secondary  effect. 


THE  NURSING  OF 
ii 

No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down 
to  suit  all  cases,  but  the  mother  who 
keeps  her  mind  as  free  as  possible 
from  preconceived  notions,  and  ob- 
serves with  sufficient  accuracy  to  en- 
able her  to  put  the  doctor  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  patient,  will  not  only  be  able 
to  receive  from  him  the  fullest  in- 
structions for  her  guidance,  but  will 
in  all  probability  have  the  clearest 
perception  of  what  is  best  to  be  done 
should  an  unforeseen  emergency 
arise.  Children  should  be  coaxed  into 
taking  medicine,  not  frightened  into 
it.  The  nervous  system  of  children 
is  very  sensitive  at  all  times,  and  this 
fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  ill- 
ness. Fright  or  shock  of  any  kind, 
especially  when  they  are  in  an  ab- 
normally sensitive  condition,  may 
produce  most  harmful  results  and 
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must  always  be  carefully  guarded 
against. 

Judicious  praise  for  taking  medi- 
cine  will  often  have  an  excellent 
effect,  and  acts  as  an  encouragement 
to  persevere  and  an  incentive  to  keep 
up  a  good  reputation  for  bravery. 
Well-timed  comments  of  approval  or 
disapproval  as  to  the  doings  of  other 
children  in  this  respect  will  some- 
times be  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion by  the  little  patient,  and  this  sort 
of  influence,  combined  with  some- 
thing to  remove  the  disagreeable 
taste,  ready  for  them  to  put  into  the 
mouth  the  moment  the  obnoxious 
compound  has  been  swallowed,  will 
usually  insure  success.  Of  course  all 
children  are  not  equally  amenable  ta 
this  kind  of  treatment,  and  the  same 
children  are  not  equally  good  at  all 
times;  but  patient  coaxing,  with  a 
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certain  amount  of  legitimate  bribery, 
in  whatever  form  it  may  be  specially 
acceptable  to  the  individual  child, 
will  generally  win  the  day  with  the 
least  possible  distress.  I  remember 
having  great  difficulty  with  one  dear 
little  patient — who  finally  recovered 
from  one  of  the  gravest  complications 
of  serious  illnesses  that  I  have  ever 
seen  any  child  struggle  through  — 
in  persuading  her  to  take  the  wine 
which  the  doctor  thought  essential 
for  her.  She  was  very  good  and 
patient  about  her  other  little  troubles, 
which  made  it  the,  harder  to  insist 
upon  the  distasteful  draught  being 
swallowed.  If  I  poured  out  a  dose  of 
medicine  and  placed  it,  with  some- 
thing to  take  the  taste  away,  beside 
the  glass,  within  reach  of  this  little 
maiden  of  six,  and  told  her  that  I  was 
•  going  away  for  a  minute  and  should 
expect  to  find  the  glass  empty  when 
I  came  back,  she  seemed  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  little  bit  of  play;  and  in  the 
distance  I  have  watched  the  little 
thin  hand  stretched  out  from  the  pil- 
lows propping  her  up,  and  the  medi- 
cine swallowed  as  quickly  as  the  hur- 
ried breathing  could  permit,  so  that 
when  I  promptly  appeared,  to  wipe 
her  lips  and  remove  the  glass,  she 
would  be  ready  to  greet  me  with  a 
fleeting  smile  of  satisfaction  at  hav- 
ing been  "such  a  good  little  girl." 
But  this  and  every  other  means  failed 
with  the  wine,  though  I  used  to 
sweeten  it  and  make  it  weak  with 
plenty  of  water,  to  prevent  catching 
the  breath  when  she  tried  to  swallow 
it.  One  day  a  plate  with  sugar  was 
at  hand,  and,  taking  up  a  large  lump 
and  dropping  it  into  the  mixture,  I 
said:  "Now,  Maggie,  drink  it  up 
quickly  or  the  sugar  will  run  away; 


and  if  you  drink  it  at  once  you  can 
have  the  big  lump  of  sugar  that  you 
will  find  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass." 
To  my  surprise  she  drank  it  immedi- 
ately, and,  seizing  the  lump  of  sugar, 
she  crunched  it  up  with  evident  plea- 
sure. This  plan,  with  the  exception 
that  after  this  I  always  allowed  her 
to  choose  her  own  lump  of  sugar  and 
drop  it  into  the  glass  herself,  con- 
tinued to  answer  satisfactorily  as  long 
as  the  doctor  considered  it  necessary 
for  the  wine  to  be  taken. 

I  mention  this  trivial  incident,  not 
that  there  is  anything  novel  in  the 
suggestion  itself,  but  as  an  indication 
of  the  simple  methods  that  may  prove 
of  service  in  the  management  of 
children,  and  because  these  mere 
trifles  are  relatively  of  such  import- 
ance when  life  and  health  are  in 
question.  I  once  read  of  an  admir- 
able instance  of  discreet  bribery  hav- 
ing the  desired  effect  of  making  a 
child  who  was  very  ill  take  the  nause- 
ous draught.  In  venturing  to  quote 
the  story  I  regret  that  I  cannot  recol- 
lect the  name  of  the  author  or  even 
where  I  read  it.  But  the  picture  left 
in  my  mind  was  that  of  an  anxious 
father  brought  to  the  child's  bed 
when  all  other  persuasions  had  failed, 
and  of  his  saying  gently:  "Willie,  if 
you  will  drink  that  medicine  I.  will 
give  you  a  shilling."  "  Make  it  two," 
whispered  the  child  with  difficulty, 
which,  needless  to  say,  was  done  by 
the  delighted  father,  and  the  all- 
important  point  was  gained. 

In  cases  of  acute  illness  we  must 
concentrate  our  attention  upon  every 
influence  which  affects  the  present 
physical  condition  of  our  little  pa- 
tients, endeavoring  to  understand 
their  immediate  needs,  and  reserving 
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the  application  of  our  general  theories 
on  education,  however  excellent  they 
may  be;  for  a  more  convenient  season. 

There  are  instances  when  persua- 
sion entirely  fails  and  it  becomes 
essential  to  insist  that  the  medicine 
must  be  taken.  When  it  is  obvious 
that  our  efforts  at  coaxing  are  being 
thrown  away,  it  is  best  to  make  the 
child  look  at  you,  and  to  say  very 
firmly,  if  the  medicine  is  not  taken 
in  such  and  such  a  time,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  have  his  hands  held  and 
to  pour  it  down  his  throat,  adding  at 
the  same  time  that  you  hope  he  will 
•not  make  it  necessary  for  you  to  carry 
out  your  threat.  Sometimes  I  have 
known  the  mere  attempt  to  do  this 
to  be  sufficient;  and  by  pausing  after 
the  child's  hands  have  been  held,  to 
know  if  he  would  not  prefer  to  take 
it  himself,  I  have  been  met  with  a 
shamefaced  and  very  welcome  assent. 


However,  if  the  child  persists  in  his 
refusal,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  by  once,  or  at  most  twice,  giving 
the  medicine  in  this  way  all  future 
struggles  will  be  avoided,  especially 
if  we  are  wise  enough  to  take  it  for 
granted  each  time  that  he  means  to 
be  good.  Such  tactics,  aided  by  the 
child's  own  recent  experience  that  he 
will  have  to  take  it,  will  rarely  fail  to 
achieve  a  victory.  Coercion  should, 
however,  always  be  the  last  resource 
and  be  reluctantly  applied.  I  admit 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  it 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  but 
the  necessity  for  its  frequent  repeti- 
tion always  seems  to  indicate  mis- 
management of  some  sort,  and  it  has 
to  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases 
of  dangerous  illness  any  attempt  at 
coercion  is  an  absolute  impossibility. 

The  article  will  be  concluded  in 
our  next  number. 


FOLLOW  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  DIRECTIONS. 


It  would  seem  very  unnecessary  to 
insist  upon  the  need  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  directions  of  a  physician 
called  in  for  the  express  purpose  of 
getting  his  advice,  but  in  reality  it  is 
very  common  to  meet  with  the  most 
remarkable  neglect  of  this  point.  We 
do  not  speak  of  those  puerile  persons 
who  take  the  same  delight  in  evading 
directions  that  school-boys  do  in  out- 


witting the  teacher,  but  of  those 
who,  through  carelessness  or  misun- 
derstanding, defeat  the  physician's 
purposes.  For  instance,  it  is  very 
common  to  find  that  a  certain  reme- 
dy which,  if  taken  as  directed,  would 
have  been  consumed  in  three  days, 
is  still  not  more  than  half  gone  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  then  the 
patient  complains  of  its  inefficiency. 
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It  often  happens  that  the  physician's 
instructions  are  not  correctly  appre- 
hended by  the  attendant,  who  may 
be  really  desirous  of  doing  her  duty, 
but  is  perhaps  weary  with  watching 
or  inexperienced  in  taking  directions. 
It  is,  therefore,  best — and  especially 
where  little  children  are  concerned — 
to  write  down  clearly  the  directions 
in  detail,  or,  better  yet,  to  have  the 
physician  do  so,  if  he  has  time. 
Then,  if  several  remedies  have  to  be 
given,  it  is  a  great  convenience  to 
make  a  schedule  of  them  and  the 
food,  with  the  respective  hours  of 
administering  each,  and  to  check  off 
each  as  it  is  given.  This  saves  the 
tired  mother's  memory  and  enables 


the  physician  to  see  at  a  glance  what 
has  happened  since  he  called  before. 
Any  omission  is  easily  noticed,  and 
the  reason  can  be  inquired  into. 
This  little  schedule,  pinned  to  the 
baby's  crib  or  in  any  convenient 
place,  secures  sometimes  an  other- 
wise unattainable  precision  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  and  the 
results  are  often  proportionately 
gratifying.  When  so  much  may  de- 
pend on  an  implicit  compliance  with 
the  physician's  directions,  it  is  never 
safe  to  trust  to  memory  alone,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  the  mother 
is  distracted  with  anxiety  and  worn, 
out  with  watching,  and  needs  all  the 
aids  she  can  possibly  get. 


TEACHING  READING  AT  HOME. 


ii. 

My  little  people  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  attack  the  longest  words,  be- 
cause they  have  in  their  minds  mate- 
rial out  of  which  to  build  up  and 
suggest  its  name.  Do  not  establish 
a  department  of  diphthongs.  They 
are  mostly  logical  enough.  That  the 
gh  is  silent  or  like  ft  or  the  ph  like  f9 
he  must  learn  arbitrarily  by  whatever 
system,  owing  to  the  foolishness  of 
it.  There  are  also  some  words  that 
defy  any  classification,  which  he  must 
memorize,  as  one,  said,  etc .  They  are 
fewer  than  one  might  think  when  he 
considers  that  they  exist  at  all.  The 


silent  letters  my  children  seemed  to- 
delight  in,  especially  after  they  were 
allowed  to  mark  them  out  with  a 
pencil  at  the  first  few  meetings. 
There  were  two  rules  which  I  con- 
stantly repeated  and  finally  required 
to  be  memorized,  although  their  in- 
tegrity suffered,  as  all  rules  of  all 
English  pronunciation  must,  by  the 
frequent  exceptions.  It  also  seemed 
to  me  that  my  dignity  and  authority 
as  a  teacher  suffered  with  them  in 
the  estimation  of  the  children.  These 
were:  e  at  the  end  of  a  word  (or 
syllable)  makes  the  vowel  long,  and  » 
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after  a  makes  the  a  long.  The  syl- 
lables were  acquired  late,  of  course, 
so  that  the  easier  form  of  the  rule 
was  taught  first.  Along  these  simple 
lines  my  two  victims  learned  to  read, 
and  at  seven  my  little  lad  is  going 
through  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
with  entire  comprehension — that  is, 
comprehension  of  the  words;  the  sub- 
ject matter  was  never  designed  for 
comprehension  by  any  one.  With  my 
third  child  I  shall  begin  with  the 
Pollard  system,  because  it  is  taught 
in  the  public  school  he  will  attend. 
But  I  doubt  if  it  will  lead  to  the  same 
mental  independence  which  was  the 
satisfactory  result  of  my  home-made 
one.  Mrs.  Pollard  does  so  very  much 
for  her  pupils.  If  I  notice  this  result 
I  shall  speedily  go  back  to  my  own 
system. 

Now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  home  teaching.  It  has 
many  disadvantages,  owing  mainly  to 
the  inexperience  of  the  teacher  and 
too  often,  alas  and  alack!  to  the 
failure  of  her  patience.  The  irritable 
and  nervous  mother  must  fortify  her- 
self with  nothing  less  than  constant 
prayer  if  she  attempts  it.  The  child 
is  entitled  to  a  quiet  place,  free  from 
interruptions,  and  his  mother's  un- 
divided attention.  No  child  should 
be  taught  in  an  occupied  nursery  or 
living  room,  unless  he  is  a  born  book- 
worm whose  attention  cannot  be  dis- 
tracted. 

Pedagogy  is  elevated  into  a  great 
and  useful  science  nowadays,  but 
for  the  amateur  with  a  single  pupil  it 
can  be  reduced  to  one  rule — that  is, 
that  the  child  learn  only  what  he  is 
interested  in.  All  else  is  vain.  As 
a  kindergartner  said  to  me,  speak- 
ing generally,  "They  are  interested 


and  they  enjoy  it."  These  are  clearly 
rights  of  the  child. 

The  average  child,  of  good  diges- 
tion, has  an  ungovernable  passion  for 
knowledge,  and  a  few  stories  read  out 
of  a  fascinating  book  are  sufficient  to 
inspire  him  with  a  desire  to  conquer 
its  mysteries.    The  teacher,  there- 
fore, must  see  that  his  interest  is  sus- 
tained and  his  enjoyment  secured. 
And  it  is  an  unqualified  must.  This 
is  a  difficult  but  not  impossible  task 
for  the  home  teacher.  It  means  end- 
less patience  and  sympathy,  as  well 
as  study  of  child  and  book.    If  this 
cannot  be  had,  give  up  the  work. 
The  home-taught  child  also  fails  of 
the  stimulus  of  class  work  and  the 
school  habit  of  quiet  and  attention. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  advan- 
tages.  The  first  two  years  of  primary 
work  is,  in  effect,  learning  to  read. 
The  youngster  who  begins  school 
able  to  read  through  the  second  read- 
er can  easily  acquire  the  other  grade 
work  he  has  not  done,  and  he  can 
grasp  in  ten  minutes  at  home,  under 
favorable  conditions,  as  much  as  he 
will  get  over  in  a  day  in  a  large  class. 
Now,  if  his  time  up  to  seven  years  or 
later  can  be  of  more  use  to  him,  he 
has  clearly  an  advantage  in  learning 
at  home.    There  are  some  points  not 
usually  understood  or  considered  in 
this  connection.    The  laws  of  brain 
growth,  for  one,  indicate  the  profit 
of  very  small  exertion  at  this  age, 
the  power  and  development  of  this 
organ  depending  on  vigorous  body 
growth,  to  which  the  constant  activ- 
ities of  the  child  contribute.  These 
activities  are  necessarily  restrained 
in  the  school  room,  and  the  opportu- 
nities for  outdoor  exercise  reduced 
without  an  equivalent  gain  to  the 
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child.  There  is  also  a  distinctly 
marked  "  fatigue  period/'  which  is 
recognized  by  all  teachers  of  children 
of  seven  years  and  older.  The  child 
loses  ambition  and  self-confidence, 
and  is  actually  not  capable  of  the  work 
he  is  when  a  year  younger.  This 
period  is  being  studied  carefully,  and 
is  probably  due  to  the  requirements 
of  second  dentition  upon  the  system, 
detracting  from  the  brain  nourish- 
ment, and  possibly,  also,  to  too  fre- 
quent and  early  demands  upon  that 
organ.  The  confinement  of  the  school- 
room, preventing  the  exercise  the 
child  would  otherwise  naturally  take, 
may  also  contribute  to  this  effect. 
Teachers  will  testify  that  the  health- 
iest and  best  grown  children  make 
the  best  scholars.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  if  the  child  is  taught 
to  read  by  the  mother  he  is  benefited 
physically  and  mentally.  There  is 
also  avoided  the  fear  each  mother 


feels  when  she  sends  Master  Five 
Years,  in  his  callow  estate,  among 
the  unknown  influences  of  the  school 
environment.  When  the  child  is  seven 
or  eight  he  has  some  judgment  and 
is  of  firmer  habits. 

One  word  in  conclusion  to  those 
who  would  try  this  little  plan.  It  is 
fitted  for  the  class  of  one  and  design- 
ed to  place  the  unsteady  little  feet 
upon  "  a  royal  road  to  (this)  learn- 
ing," to  filter  it  casually  into  the 
mind,  making  few  demands  upon  the 
memory  and  intellect,  only  upon  the 
interest  and  amusement.  So  success- 
ful were  we,  I  hope  others  may  be- 
tempted  to  try  it  and  may  find  it  as 
pleasant  and  profitable  as  we  did;  for 
the  love  of  books,  formed  early  as  a 
habit,  is  the  greatest  earthly  gift — 
one  with  more  satisfactions  and  fewer 
disappointments  in  store  than  any 
parent  can  otherwise  make  sure  of: 
for  his  children. 


12 


A  CHILD'S  PROCESSES'^  NUMBERS. 


Elizabeth  is  a  child  of  average 
size,  health,  and  general  intelligence. 
She  is  in  her  second  year  at  kinder- 
garten, but  has  not  learned  to  read 
and  has  had  no  systematic  instruction 
in  numbers.  In  the  latter  direction, 
however,  her  mind  seems  to  be  alert. 
She  frequently  asks  mathematical 
questions  and  evidently  builds  upoji 


the  answers  given  her.  The  first 
record  I  find  in  my  baby-book  as- 
regards  numbers  was  made  when 
she  was  five  years  and  four  months 
old,  and  is  as  follows  :  "  Elizabeth 
now  plays  an  excellent  game  of 
backgammon,  running  a  *  blockade/ 
and  counting  quite  rapidly.  She 
can  count  to  twenty  by  twos  and  has 
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no  difficulty  with  additions  and  sub- 
tractions up  to  ten.  She  makes  little 
discoveries  of  her  own,  as  that  '  five 
is  the  middle  one  of  nine.'" 

Elizabeth  is  now  five  years  and 
about  eight  months  old.  I  have  sev- 
eral times  during  this  month  ques- 
tioned her  and  written  down  her 
answers  exactly  as  given.  The 
child's  understanding  of  the  matter 
is  that  I  have  wished  to  see  how 
many  she  could  "  get  right/'  and  I  do 
not  think  that  there  has  been  any 
increase  of  self-consciousness  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  investigation,  while  she  has 
plainly  enjoyed  the  mental  exercise. 

Lessons  During  the  Month. 

1.  Mamma:  "How  many  threes 
in  twelve?"  Elizabeth  (promptly): 
"Four." 

2.  "How  many  threes  in  nine?" 
(Instantly)  "Three."  "How  do 
you  know?"  Elizabeth:  "  There 
are  two  sixes  in  twelve/' 

Here,  as  usual,  the  reasoning  pro- 
cess is  only  described  in  part. 

3.  "How  many  threes  in  fifteen  ?" 
"  Seven,  six,  twelve.  Really  I  don't 
know." 

4.  "How  many  threes  in  six?" 
"Two."  Mamma:  "You  told  me 
how  many  threes  there  are  in  twelve. 
Fifteen  is  one  more  three  than 
twelve — thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen — 
how  many  threes  in  fifteen  ? " 
(Promptly)  "Five." 

5.  "How  many    twos   in  ten?" 
(Hesitation    "How   many  fingers 

have  you?"  (After  counting  by 
twos  on  fingers)  "Five." 

Elizabeth  seldom  uses  her  fingers 
in  calculating. 

6.  "  How  many  twos  in  twelve?" 
(After  thinking)    "  Six." 


7.  "  How  many  twos  in  fourteen  ?" 
(Wild  failures,  which  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  copying.) 

8.  "  How  many  are  five  and  six  ?  " 
(At  once)  "Eleven." 

9.  "Six  and  seven?"  (After 
thinking)  "Thirteen."  "How  do 
you  know  ? "  "  Six  and  six  are 
twelve,  and  thirteen  comes  after 
twelve." 

10.  "  How  many  are  seven  and 
seven?"  "Fourteen."  "How  do 
you  know?"  "Because  fourteen 
comes  after  thirteen." 

Here  again  only  one  of  the  steps 
taken  in  reasoning  is  expressed. 

11.  "Eight  and  eight?"  (At 
once)  "Sixteen."  "How  do  you 
know?"    " Papa  told  me." 

12.  "  Nine  and  nine  ?  "  (At  once) 
"  Eighteen."  "  How  do  you  know?" 
"  Because  ten  and  ten  are  twenty', 
and  two  more  than  eighteen  makes 
twenty." 

The  fact  that  ten  is  one  more 
than  nine  is  assumed,  not  express- 
ed. 

13.  "  Count  by  twos  as  far  as  you 
can."  "Two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen,  twenty." 
"Begin  again."  Then  correctly  to 
one  hundred,  with  one  slip,  corrected 
at  once. 

14.  "  Count  by  threes."  Assist- 
ance by  suggestion  was  needed,  but 
no  mistake  was  made  until  seventeen 
was  said  instead  of  eighteen. 

15.  "How  many  are  two  fours?" 
(Promptly)  "Eight." 

16.  "  Five  and  four  ?  "    "  Nine." 

17.  "Seven  from  fourteen?" 
"Twelve."  "How  many  sevens  in 
fourteen?"  Then  the  correct  an- 
swer to  the  original  question  was 
given. 
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18.  "Eight  from  sixteen  ?"  (At 
once)    "  Eight/' 

19.  "  Eight  from  eighteen  V  (Af- 
ter thinking)  "  Ten.  Have  to  think 
to  get  it  right/'  "  How  did  you 
think  ? "  "  Two  nines  are  eighteen." 
"  How  does  that  help  you  ?"  "Oh, 
because.''  Evidently  she  did  not 
know  that  eighteen  means  eight  and 
ten. 

20.  " Twelve  and  eleven?"  (At 
once)  "  Twenty-three.  "  "  How 
did  you  get  that?"  "  Two  twelves 
are  twenty-four."  "  How  did  you 
know  that  ? "    "  Papa  told  me." 

NURSERY  HELPS 

Combing  Children's  Hair. 

I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  that 
adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  a 
child  as  curls  or  curly  hair.  Many 
children  owe  their  reputation  for 
beauty,  or  at  least  prettiness,  entirely 
to  this  most  becoming  adornment; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  very  natural  for 
mothers  to  keep  curly  hair  long,  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  its  beauty. 

There  are,  however,  some  decided 
objections  to  this  pretty  hair  which 
we  all  love  to  see,  one  being  that  it 
is  hot  in  summer,  and  another  that 
it  is  apt  to  attract  compliments  which 
are  by  no  means  good  for  a  child  to 
hear.  But  it  is  upon  another  side  of 
the  question  that  I  wish  to  make 
some  suggestions,  and  that  is,  as  to 
the  discomfort,  and  even  pain,  which 
a  child  often  suffers  from  its  hair. 

I  hope  that  there  are  few  parents 
in  these  days  whose  vanity  causes 
them  to  insist  upon  their  children's 
straight  hair  curling,  against  nature, 
by  putting  them  to  bed  with  their 
hair  rolled  over  papers  or  curlers  of 
any  kind,  so  that  their  poor  little 


21.  (i  Take  eight  from  twenty." 
(After  a  moment)  "Twelve." 
"  How  did  you  do  it  ?  "  "  Just  think- 
in'  up.  Aren't  you  wasting  time, 
mamma?" 

22.  "Eight  and  six?"  "Four- 
teen." (First  signs  of  weariness.) 
"  How  did  you  get  it?"  "  Counting 
up"  (rapidly):  "  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,"  (then 
more  slowly)  "ten,  twelve,  four- 
teen." 

Elizabeth's  further  progress  in 
numbers  will  be  chronicled  in  the 
following  issue  of  Babyhood. 

AND  NOVELTIES. 

heads  rest,  or  try  to  rest,  on  a  row  of 
little  round  knobs.  If  straight  hair 
must  be  made  to  curl,  the  little 
knobs,  though  unbecoming,  must  be 
worn  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
when  the  child  is  not  lying  down. 

But  what  I  have  especially  started 
to  speak  of  is  the  combing  of  a  child's 
hair.  Many  years  ago  a  friend  of 
mine,  at  a  seaside  boarding-house, 
told  me  that  she  was  having  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  combing  the  hair 
of  her  mother,  who  was  having  a 
short  illness.  I  volunteered  my  help, 
and  succeeded  in  disentangling  the 
thick,  fine  hair  of  the  invalid  with- 
out hurting  her.  Twenty-five  years 
after,  this  lady  said  to  me,  "I  have 
never  forgotten  how  you  combed  my 
hair  at  Bar  Harbor.  It  was  a  reve- 
lation to  me,  and  I  have  combed  it 
in  the  same  way  ever  since."  It  was 
a  revelation  to  me  that  there  was 
anything  peculiar  in  my  method  of 
combing,  which  I  had  taught  myself 
by  constant  practice  with  my  own 
thick  hair  and  sensitive  head;  but  I 
was  reminded  of  what  my  friend  told 
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me  of  her  former  manner  of  combing 
when  I  lately  saw  a  little  girl  winc- 
ing, and  making  little  grimaces  of 
pain,  while  her  nurse  was  combing 
her  hair.  I  saw  that  the  comb  was 
put  into  it  as  high  as  possible,  and 
then  firmly  and  steadily  pulled  down 
to  the  bottom.  It  made  me  wince  in 
imagination  merely  to  look  at  the 
operation,  and  yet  I  knew  that  the 
child  had  to  go  through  with  it  twice 
every  day  of  her  life. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  imperative  duty 
of  every  mother  to  see  that  her  nurse 
performs  the  toilet  of  every  child 
with  the  least  possible  annoyance. 
Excellent  people  are  often  terribly 
rough  and  awkward  in  these  little  at- 
tentions to  others.  A  poor  consump- 
tive man  told  me  that  his  devoted 
wife  could  not  even  wash  his  thin, 
bony  face  without  hurting  him  so 
much  by  her  rough  handling  that 
he  no  longer  wondered  that  their  lit- 
tle boy  had  always  fought  against  be- 
ing washed.  She  simply  could  not 
do  it,  or  anything  else,  gently  and 
daintily,  as  a  refined  woman  can  do. 
Her  hands  were  accustomed  to  rough 
work,  and  all  their  movements  were 
in  keeping.  In  the  same  way  many 
a  sensitive  child  is  handled  so  rough- 
ly by  its  well-intentioned  nurse  that 
it  is  not  only  made  to  suffer  daily 
discomfort,  but  often  driven  to  open 
rebellion,  and  perhaps  punished  for 
supposed  naughtiness  by  parents  who 
do  not  know  that  its  nerves  have 
been  exasperated  beyond  endurance 
by  having  its  hair  pulled  by  the  comb, 
or  its  breath  taken  away  by  the 
sponge  being  rubbed  over  both  its 
mouth  and  nose  at  the  same  time. 

Every  mother  should  see  that  her 
nurse  washes  a  child's  face  gently 


and  in  spots,  not  violently  scrubbing 
it  from  scalp  to  chin  and  from  ear  to 
ear,  or  going  over  the  whole  face  in 
circles.  In  the  same  way  she  should 
not  take  it  for  granted  that,  because 
her  nurse  is  kind  and  faithful,  she 
therefore  knows  how  to  comb  a 
child's  hair  without  almost  torturing 
it.  It  is  hard  to  describe  the  exact 
motion  of  the  comb  in  disentangling 
snarled  hair,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
it  consists  of  little,  short  touches,  a 
sort  of  picking  at  the  hair,  and  always 
working  first  at  the  bottom.  To  be- 
gin at  the  topis  to  send  the  snarls 
before  the  comb,  as  leaves  are  sent 
before  a  rake.  The  snarls  grow  worse 
and  worse  as  they  go  down,  whereas 
if  the  ends  are  combed  first,  the  work 
is  done  little  by  little.  If  the  hair  is 
long,  the  most  important  thing  in 
combing  it  is  to  do  it  lock  by  lock, 
holding  it  very  firmly  with  one  hand 
above  the  comb,  and  leaving  the  hair 
between  the  hand  and  the  head  per- 
fectly loose.  If  held  in  this  way  the 
comb  can  pull  hard  below  the  hand 
without  the  least  pull  coming  upon 
the  head. 

Probably  these  hints  convey  no 
new  idea  to  most  mothers  who 
comb  their  own  hair  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, but  it  is  their  duty  to  see 
that  their  less  carefully-reared  nurses 
are  equally  skilful.  If  the  mother 
does  not  take  this  trouble  to  teach 
her  nurse,  or  cannot  succeed  in  the 
teaching,  I  believe  it  is  her  plain  duty 
either  to  undertake  the  care  of  the 
little  head  herself,  or  to  sacrifice  her 
quite  pardonable  desire  to  have  her 
darling  look  pretty,  and  let  the  child 
be  made  comfortable  by  very  short 
hair.  A.  P.  Carter. 

Jamaica  Plain ,  Mass. 
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THE  LAST  STRAW. 


AN  IMPROMPTU  DOMESTIC  COMEDY. 


Dramatis  Persona: 

Mr.  Stern.   )  Cottagers    at  Hub 
Mrs.  Stern,  j  Hollow. 
Mildred.     Their    four  -  year  -  old 
daughter. 

Mr.  Lawnton. 
Mrs.  Lawnton. 


I  Neighbors. 


Scene:  Piazza  of  the  Stern  cottage 
at  Hub  Hollow.    Time:  Evening. 

(The  Sterns  are  seated  about  the 
piazza,  enjoying  the  cool  of  the 
early  evening.) 

Mr.  Stern  (flecking  the  ashes  from 
his  post-prandial  cigar).  "  Here 
come  the  Lawntons!" 

Mrs.  Stern  (visibly  annoyed). 
' '  Pshaw!  I  had  hoped  we  would 
have  the  evening  to  ourselves."  (To 
Mildred)  "Come,  pet,  run  along 
upstairs  to  bed." 

Mildred  (chewing  the  edge  of  her 
frock  industriously).  "  '  don't  want 
to." 

Mrs.  Stern  (rising).  "  It's  time 
little  folks  were  asleep/' 

Mildred  (as  she  races  away  to  the 
other  end  of  the  piazza  out  of  reach), 
"'.don't  want  to." 

Mr.  Stern  (with  irritation).  "  My 
dear,  why  not  have  nurse  come  and 
take  the  child  ?  Why  is  it  necessary 
to—" 


Mrs.  Stern  (breaking  in  sharply). 
"  Because  nurse  has  gone  out." 

Mr.  Stern  (with  exasperating  resig- 
nation).   "As  usual." 

Mrs.  Stern  (after  an  awkward 
pause,  during  which  the  Lawntons 
are  rapidly  approaching).  "Well, 
mamma  will  have  to  put  Mildred  to 
bed  herself.  Come!" 

Mildred  (sullenly),  "'don't  want 
to." 

Mr.  Stern  (testily).  "It's  simply 
bad  management — " 

Mrs.  Stern  (with  mock  humility, 
cutting  him  short).  "Of  course!" 
(Then  with  withering  sarcasm)  "  You 
are  such  a  sympathetic  husband." 

(Mr.  Stern  puffs  vigorously  at  his 
cigar,  but  vouchsafes  no  reply.) 

Mrs.  Stern  (cornering  Mildred 
after  a  lively  chase  and  much  out  of 
breath).  "  Will  you  promise  to  be  a 
real  good  girl  if  mamma  lets  you 
stay  up  awhile  longer?  " 

(Mildred's  answer  is  lost  in  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Lawntons,  and  when  all 
are  seated  the  child  is  perched  quiet- 
ly on  a  hassock  at  her  mother's  feet. 
Suddenly  Mildred  rises  and  rushes 
noisily  to  the  far  end  of  the  piazza.) 

Mrs.  Stern  (calling  after  her). 
"  Remember,  you  promised  mamma 
to  be  a  good  little  girl." 
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Mildred  (saucily),  "'don't  want 
to." 

Mr.  Stern  (sharply,  scenting  the 
coming-  storm).    "  Mildred  !  " 

Mildred  (shaking  her  head  in  nega- 
tive fashion,  as  she  shifts  nervously 
from  one  foot  to  the  other),  "'don't 
want  to." 

Mrs.  Stern  (with  ill-concealed  im- 
patience). "  Mamma  will  have  to 
put  Mildred  to  bed  if  she  can't  be 
quiet.  Mamma  can't  hear  one  word 
that  Mrs.  Lawnton  is  saying." 

Mildred  (snuggling  up  to  Mr. 
Lawnton).    "  Want  to  get  up." 

Mr.  Stern  (with  rising  irritability). 
"  I  say,  Lawnton,  don't  take  that 
heavy  child  on  your  knee;  it's  per- 
fect nonsense — she  ought  to  be  in 
bed." 

Mr.  Lawnton  (smiling  feebly). 
41  Oh,  that's  all  right."  (Takes  Mil- 
dred up,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stern 
glare  at  each  other.) 

(Mildred  claws  at  Mr.  Lawnton's 
necktie  and  fidgets  generally.) 

Mildred  (petulantly).  "  I — I  want 
to  get  down" 

Mr.  Lawnton  (good-naturedly). 
*'  Oh,  you  do  ?  Well,  I  guess  we'll 
have  to  let  you  down,  then."  (Assists 
Mildred,  who  wriggles  off  his  knees.) 

(The  child  stands  about  idly  for 
a  moment,  then  approaches  Mrs. 
Lawnton.) 

Mildred  (timidly),  "'want  to  get 
up." 

Mr.  Stern  (in  vexed  tones,  address- 
ing Mrs.  Stern).  "  My  dear,  can't 
you  see  that  Mildred  is  annoying 
Mrs.  Lawnton?" 

Mrs.  Lawnton  (feebly  dissenting). 
"Oh,  not  at  all." 

(Mildred  meets  her  father's  crush- 
ing glance,  drops  the  corners  of  her 


mouth,  and  finally  bursts  out  crying 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.) 

Mrs.  Stern  (restraining  her  temper 
with  difficulty).  "  I  don't  see  that 
you  have  mended  matters  much." 

(Mr.  Stern  chews  his  moustache  in 
silence.) 

Mrs.  Stern  (to  Mildred,  softly). 
"  Come,  let  us  go  upstairs." 

Mildred  (with  determination). 
"  'don't  want  to." 

(After  a  vexatious  struggle  that 
extends  all  over  the  piazza,  Mrs. 
Stern  finally  gathers  the  child  within 
her  arms  and  disappears  indoors. 
Mr.  Stern  smiles  peculiarly,  lights 
a  fresh  cigar,  and  after  a  moment's 
awkward  silence  conversation  is  re- 
sumed.) 

Mr.  Stern  (serenely,  as  Mrs.  Stern 
reappears).    "Is  Mildred  abed?" 

Mrs.  Stern  (coldly).    "  She  is." 

Mr.  Lawnton  (striving  heroically 
to  say  the  right  thing).  "A  very 
active  child." 

Mrs.  Lawnton  (mildly  assenting). 
"  So  full  of  life." 

Mildred  (calling  from  above  stairs). 
"  Ma-a-a-ma!  Ma-a-a-ma!" 

Mrs.  Stern  (raising  her  voice). 
"What  is  it,  Mildred?" 

Mildred  (petulantly),  '"want  a 
drink  of  wa-a — ter." 

Mrs.  Stern  (appealingly).  "  My 
dear,  won't  you  take  her  up  a  drink? 
I'm  completely  fagged  out." 

(Mr.  Stern  brings  the  front  legs  of 
his  chair  down  on  the  piazza  with 
some  force,  disappears  within  doors, 
and  is  presently  heard  tramping 
noisily  upstairs.) 

(Echo  from  above,  in  threatening 
tones.)  "  Don't-let-me-hear-another- 
word-out-of-you-to-night.    If-I  -do — " 

(The  ladies  exchange  sympathetic 
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glances,  which  Mr.  Lawnton  appears 
not  to  notice,  as  he  chews  the  stub  of 
his  cigar  reflectively.  Mr.  Stern  re- 
turns and,  sighing  audibly,  resumes 
his  chair;  but  Mildred  is  soon  heard 
calling  again.) 

Mr.  Stern  (angrily,  shouting  from 
piazza).  "  What  is  the  matter  now? 
If-I-comc-up — " 

Mildred  (whining).  "  'want  anoth- 
er drink  of  water." 

Mrs.  Stern  (rising  languidly). 
"  Pardon  me;  HI  settle  this  thing 
once  and  for  all." 

(Disappears  upstairs,  from  whence 
subsequently  come  sounds  of  vigor- 
ous chastisement.  Mildred  is  still 
heard  sobbing  hysterically  when 
Mrs.  Stern  reappears,  flushed,  but 
smiling  triumphantly.) 

Mrs.  Stern  (apologetically).  "  1 
never  knew  Mildred  to  act  like  this 
before.  I  can't  imagine  what  pos- 
sesses her/' 

Mildred  (breaking  out  again). 
<(  Ma-a-a-ma!  Ma-a-a-ma!" 


(The  color  leaves  Mrs.  Stern's  lips,, 
while  uneasiness  rests  upon  every 
one.  Mildred  continues  calling,  and 
Mr.  Stern  starts  to  his  feet.  Mrs. 
Stern  is,  however,  within  doors  be- 
fore him.    It  is  the  climax.) 

Mr.  Stern  (savagely).  "  I  vow, 
this  is  more  than  mortal  man  can 
stand!" 

(Mr.  Lawnton  coughs  diplomati- 
cally.) 

Mrs.  Lawnton  (sotto  voce). 
"  Hadn't  we  better  be  going,  dear  ?'* 

Mildred  (persistently).  "  M-a-a- 
ma!    Ma  a-a-ma!  " 

Mrs.  Stern  (as  she  nears  the  head 
of  the  stairs).  "I  declare,  Mildred, 
you're  enough  to  provoke  a  saint. 
Stop  this  minute!  What  do  you  want 
NOW? " 

Mildred  (between  sobs),  "'want 
— want  — to — say — my  prayers  I  " 

(Curtain.) 

W.  Hull  Western* 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


Baby's  Outfit  for  the  Night  and  Day. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  a 
baby  warm  at  night,  and  for  my  own 
part  I  found  this  quite  a  difficult 
thing  to  do,  after  my  baby  arrived  at 
the  kicking  age,  until  I  fastened  her 
in  a  long  flannel  skirt  buttoned 
across  the  bottom.  The  flannel  is  a 
yard  long,  buttoned  at  the  waist  to  a 
Canton  flannel  body,  and  finished  at 
the  lower  end  with  a  hem,  feather- 
stitched  down  A  row  of  button- 
holes, eight  or  nine,  on  the  front 
width  of  the  hem,  and  buttons  un- 
derneath, shut  my  little  lady  safely 


in  from  the  cold,  still  leaving  her 
plenty  of  room  to  kick.  A  high- 
necked,  long-sleeved  flannel  shirt 
goes  under  the  Canton  flannel  body; 
this  shirt  has  Mother  Hubbard 
sleeves,  tied  with  a  draw-string  at 
the  wrist,  and  leaving  a  wide  ruffle 
of  the  flannel  to  fall  over  the  little 
hands.  If  a  baby  gets  wet  at  night 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  getting 
chilled  in  this  array,  and  any  one 
who  will  try  it,  of  course  with 
lighter  clothing  for  the  body  if  the 
weather  is  warmer,  will  find  it  a 
great  help. 
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With  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
it  was  quite  a  puzzle  to  me  to  know 
how  to  keep  my  baby  warm  in  the 
daytime,  when  still  too  young  to 
wear  flannel  drawers.  The  body,  of 
course,  I  could  keep  warm,  but  the 
protection  of  the  little  legs  was  the 
question.  She  had  worn  her  flannel 
skirts  all  summer  in  the  mountains, 
and  certainly  needed  some  extra  pro- 
tection; so  I  made  under-petticoats 
of  white  eider-down  cloth,  finished 
with  a  wide  hem  feather-stitched  in 
silk.  This  cloth  is  wonderfully  light 
and  warm,  is  inexpensive  and  washes 
well.  The  skirt  must  not  be  made 
full  or  it  will  be  clumsy;  one  width 
of  the  goods  will  make  a  skirt  for  a 
child  under  three  years  of  age.  This 
skirt,  under  the  flannel  and  coming,  as 


all  babies'  first  short  clothes  should 
do,  to  the  ankles,  keeps  my  baby  warm. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  favor 
of  bodies  separate  from  the  skirts. 
Any  one  who  has  made  a  dozen  or 
two  little  skirts  at  a  time,  with  a 
body  sewed  to  each  one,  knows  the 
trouble  as  well  as  the  extra  washing 
required.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
put  the  skirts  on  bands.  Even  for 
the  very  youngest  the  bodies  are 
best.  A  baby  dressed  in  this  way 
may  have  wet  skirts  taken  off  a  dozen 
times  a  day  without  the  necessity  of 
taking  off  the  dress  and  the  under- 
body  too,  thus  not  only  avoiding  the 
danger  of  a  chill  or  a  fit  of  rebellious 
wailing,  but  saving  the  mother  or 
nurse  time  and  trouble  as  well. 

G.  A. 


BEFORE  THE  KINDERGARTEN 


Every  child  is  interested  in  re- 
producing pictures  of  any  kind, 
especially  from  his  own  picture 
books.  For  this  both  blocks  and 
little  dolls  are  useful,  besides  the 
many  things  which  he  must  think  of 
for  himself  as  best  adapted  to  rep- 
resent what  he  desires.  "What  do 
you  think  would  be  good  for  a  little 
flag-pole  ?  "  he  may  ask.  He  should 
be  encouraged  to  think  for  himself. 
If  he  suggests  a  pencil,  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  it  would  be  hard  to  make 
the  pencil  stand  up,  that  something 
to  stick  in  the  floor  would  be  better. 


He  will  probably  think  of  a  hat  pin, 
which  makes  a  very  good  flag-pole 
as  well  as  a  prop  and  stay  for  a  vari- 
ety of  occasions.  My  little  girl  has 
spent  many  an  hour  in  this  way, 
while  I,  only  making  occasional  sug- 
gestions, busied  myself  about  other 
things. 

There  is  one  picture  of  a  wall, 
with  a  row  of  heads  looking  over  to 
see  the  king  and  his  train  pass  by, 
which  always  had  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tion for  her.  She  built  the  wall 
long  and  high  of  the  stone  blocks  ; 
then  the    dolls,   supplemented  by 
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Noah  and  his  sons,  a  china  cat,  and 
anything  else  of  suitable  size,  were 
propped  on  blocks  behind  it,  so  that 
only  their  heads  appeared  above. 
The  king,  of  her  own  selection,  was 
one  from  a  pack  of  cards — this  idea 
coming  to  her  probably  from  the 
pictures  in  "  Alice  in  Wonderland" — 
-and  he  rode  in  a  little,  two-wheeled 
iron  cart  driven  by  an  iron  pig 
screwed  to  the  front  seat,  as  the 
vehicle  best  suited  to  his  size  and 
peculiar  rank.  The  absolute  and 
prolonged  satisfaction  which  this 
•completed  work  gave  her  was  worth 
hours  of  labor. 

She  has  had  some  arithmetic, 
which  seemed  to  evolve  itself  from 
a  box  of  tiny  gumdrops  of  various 
•colors  which  came  at  Christmas 
time.  They  were  red,  violet,  lime 
green,  and  lemon  yellow.  She 
•quickly  observed  and  counted  the 
four  different  kinds.  Then,  as  the 
fascination  of  these  objects  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  I 
was  willing  to  have  her  eat,  we  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  looking  at  them 
■and  talking  about  them  with  special 
reference  to  their  attractive  quali- 
ties other  than  taste,  all  of  which 
was  a  tolerably  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  eating.  We  played  that  the 
red  ones  were  birds.  She  made  a 
little  nest  of  cotton  or  paper,  and  at 
my  direction  counted  out  a  certain 
number  of  birds  to  fill  it.  Then 
•came  a  naughty  boy  and  stole  two. 
The  delight  with  which  she  person- 
ated this  boy  I  trust  would  not  ex- 
tend to  real  birds,  but,  at  any  rate, 
she  was  able  to  tell  me  that  two 
from  four  left  two.  Or  she  put 
three  gold-fish  in  a  little  bowl,  and  a 
•duck  caught  one;  or  there  were  three 


red  apples  on  the  table,  and  the  cook 
needed  more  for  her  pie,  so  she 
brought  three  green  ones  and  put 
them  there,  and  so  on.  We  always 
ended  with  a  rhyme  from  one  of  her 
books : 

"  Five  cherries  on  a  tree, 
A  little  robin  took  three, 
Two  remain  for  you  and  me." 

These  she  always  had  the  pleasure 
of  eating  after  the  rest  were  put 
away,  and  she  was  always  perfectly 
satisfied  with  this  conclusion.  In 
this  way  she  learned  all  the  combina- 
tions of  addition  and  subtraction  up 
to  six.  That  three  is  half  of  six, 
and  three  and  three  make  six,  she  ap- 
preciated readily  ;  but  the  combina- 
tion of  four  and  two  seemed  a  little 
harder  for  her  to  grasp,  so  I  did  not 
persist  with  that. 

She  thus  knows,  at  the  age  of  four, 
besides  these  elements  of  arithmetic, 
the  names  and  appearance  of  many 
geometric  forms,  and  how  to  combine 
them  in  building  and  designs  ;  the 
letters  ;  colors  ;  many  French  and 
German  words  ;  and  has  trained  her 
imitative  and  inventive  faculties  to 
provide  her  with  occupation  and 
diversion.  None  of  this  has  required 
any  special  effort  on  her  part,  but 
rather  has  given  her  pleasure,  and 
certainly  has  in  no  way  impaired  her 
perfect  health.  I  have  not  noted 
these  as  extraordinary  acquirements 
for  her  age,  for  she  is  in  no  way  an 
extraordinary  child,  but  rather  to 
suggest  some  things  which  any  child 
of  her  age  may  learn,  under  proper 
direction,  without  risk  of  overtaxing 
its  mind,  but  rather  to  its  perma- 
nent benefit. 

Grace  Hazlett  Upson. 

Lit liia  Springs,  Ga. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

IN  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions 
-concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems'"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
$pace  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
■after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Distaste  for  Meat. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl  of  five  has  from  the  time 
she  first  began  to  eat  solid  food  had  a  dis- 
like for  meat  in  any  shape.  Neither  steak, 
nor  chops,  nor  fowl  will  tempt  her.  She  is 
-correspondingly  fond  of  cereals,  vegetables, 
-and  fruit,  and  eats  a  fair  amount  of  bread 
and  butter,  eggs,  etc.  She  has  always  liked 
milk.  She  is  what  is  generally  called  a 
nervous  child  and  not  particularly  robust, 
although  in  fair  health  most  of  the  time. 
Do  you  think  that  she  ought  to  be  forced  to 
eat  meat?  I  don't  like  to  make  her  uncom- 
fortable at  meal- times,  and  therefore  have 
not  tried  to  persuade  her  to  eat  it;  but  if  it 
is  best  for  her  health  to  do  so,  I  shall,  of 
•course,  do  everything  to  overcome  her  dis- 
like. C.  B.  M. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

There  are  few  more  disagreeable 
minor  nuisances  in  society  than  peo- 
ple who  are  over-fastidious  in  the 
matter  of  diet,  and  education  ought 
from  the  start  tend  to  make  children 
eat  all  wholesome  food.  Still,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  force  a  child  to  eat 
what  it  honestly  loathes.  The  oppo- 
site mistake  is  to  humor  its  whims 
until  one  can  hardly  find  enough  to 
keep  it  from  starvation  at  a  table 


bountifully  supplied  with  proper 
dishes.  As  a  nation  we  depend  too 
much  upon  flesh-pots;  yet  a  single 
meal  daily  at  which  meat  is  served 
is  almost  a  necessity  if  one  would 
have  sturdy  growth  of  health  and 
strength,  unless,  indeed,  a  liberal 
supply  of  milk  and  eggs  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  substitute  for  meat.  Coax 
and  tempt  your  little  girl  to  over- 
come her  idiosyncrasy.  Distaste  for 
meat  is  not  uncommon,  although 
hardly  so  frequent  as  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  eat  meat  heartily  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  vegetables  and  cereals. 
Begin  with  insisting  that  a  small 
piece  of  juicy  meat  shall  be  slowly 
masticated  and  swallowed  before  a 
coveted  dainty  is  given. 

Proper  Temperature  of  the  Bedroom. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  should  like  to  ask  what  you  consider  the 
right  temperature  for  the  children's  bed- 
room. Should  this  room  be  considerably 
colder  than  that  in  which  they  are  in  day- 
time? L.  F. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  proper  temperature  for  a 
child's  bedroom  cannot  be  set  down 
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exactly  in  degrees,  because,  in  our 
judgment,  it  should  bear  a  tolerably 
fixed  relation  to  the  temperature  of 
the  day-room  to  which  the  child  is 
accustomed.  So  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  in  the  city  the  day  nursery  is 
more  frequently  too  warm  than  too 
cold,  at  least  for  children  who  are 
able  to  keep  warm  at  play.  In  the 
country,  again,  the  fault  is  usually 
that  the  temperature  is  very  uneven 
at  different  times  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  room — too  hot  near  the 
stove,too  cold  near  the  windows— and 
the  inequality,  moreover,  gives  rise 
to  draughts.  The  exact  degree  of 
temperature  ought  to  be  higher  for  a 
feeble  child  than  for  a  strong  one. 
The  temperature  should  in  the  main 
be  one  that  can  be  pretty  certainly 
maintained  through  the  night;  for 
both  too  much  and  too  little  heat 
makes  children  (as  well  as  adults) 
restless,  and  they  are  likely  to  be- 
come uncovered  unless  the  bed- 
clothing  is  securely  fastened.  The 
exposure  of  the  body  to  air  that  has 
become  chilled  is  certainly  hazard- 
ous. It  is  of  no  use  to  heat  the  bed- 
room at  evening  if  it  is  to  drop  from 
700  to  400  before  morning.  To 
answer  the  question  specifically,  if 
the  children  are  accustomed  to  700  F. 
by  day,  the  bedroom  should  be  as 
warm  as  6o°  F.  If  they  are  comfort- 
able below  700  F.  by  day,  they  will 
probably  be  comfortable  at  night  in 
a  correspondingly  lower  tempera- 
ture, provided  the  covers  be  well  se- 
cured. 

Insufficient  Breast-Milk  for  a  Year-Old;  A 
Liking  for  Apples. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  boy  is  one  year  old,  weighs  six- 
teen pounds,  has  three  teeth,  and  has  been 


crawling  since  he  was  six  months  and  six 
days  old,  but  he  makes  no  effort  whatever 
to  walk.  When  in  good  health  he  is  always- 
hungry,  so  hard  to  satisfy  that  this  morning 
he  nursed  from  3:30  to  6:30,  after  having 
nursed  twice  during  the  night.  I  try  so- 
hard  to  feed  him  by  time,  and  I  either  have 
to  let  him  nurse  often  and  a  long  time  or 
scream  and  cry,  and  I  do  not  know  which  of 
the  two  evils  is  the  less.  I  turn  to  Baby- 
hood for  advice,  as  I  am  a  hundred  miles 
from  any  relative,  have  no  one  to  advise 
me,  and  live  in  a  country  where  ignorance 
predominates,  especially  with  regard  ta 
raising  children.  I  am  puzzled,  and  would 
like  you  to  help  me  understand  this  matter 
of  feeding  children. 

I  put  him  on  the  bottle  by  my  doctor's 
advice,  using  condensed  milk.  About  six 
weeks  ago  he  weaned  himself  from  the  bot- 
tle. He  doesn't  want  his  milk,  but  begs 
constantly  for  other  food  if  he  catches  sight 
of  it.  The  odor  of  an  apple  sets  him  wild. 
If  a  crumb  of  any  sort  is  dropped  near 
where  he  is  playing  he  will  seize  it  and  put 
it  in  his  mouth,  and  all  efforts  to  get  him  to 
spit  it  out  are  fruitless,  although  he  will 
invariably  spit  out  anything  that  is  not 
edible. 

Although  we  have  used  every  precaution 
to  prevent  his  being  sick  when  teething, the 
little  fellow  has  been  dangerously  sick 
twice  since  his  teeth  began  to  come.  Just 
before  he  cut  his  first  two,  which  were  the 
upper  incisors,  he  was  constantly  vomiting, 
and  his  movements  were  bad,  slimy,  with 
lumps  of  mucus  containing  blood.  This 
trouble  was  successfully  treated,  and  he  is 
now  just  recovering  from  such  an  attack r 
but  he  wants  to  nurse  all  the  time,  night 
and  day. 

Now,  what  puzzles  me  most  is  that  my 
neighbors  all  feed  their  children,  and  I  can 
count  so  many  babies  that  are  doing  better 
than  mine,  although  the  mothers  say  they 
give  them  everything  they  themselves  eat. 
Mrs.  So-and  so  gives  hers  all  the  butter- 
milk, corn  bread,  and  watermelon  it  can 
eat,  and  people  say , ' 1  Look  how  strong  it  is," 
and  1  look  and  find  it  so.  My  little  darling 
looks  like  a  white  lily  by  the  side  of  these 
strong,  miner  children,  so  I  cannot  keep 
from  asking,  why  is  it? 
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(1)  Is  my  milk  sufficient  for  him  at  this 
age? 

(2)  Is  the  strong  desire  for  food  an  indica- 
tion that  he  is  poorly  nourished? 

(3)  What  would  be  best  to  give  him? 

B.  M.  H. 

(1)  Probably  not.  Very  few- 
breasts  are  adequate  alone  for  a  child 
of  a  year. 

(2)  The  long  time  he  requires  to 
be  satisfied  at  a  nursing  pretty  clearly 
shows  a  poor  supply  of  nourishment 
from  the  breast. 

(3)  The  breast  must  be  soon  given 
up,  and  the  best  way  is  to  accustom 
him  to  a  suitable  substitute,  giving 
bottle  and  breast  at  stated  times. 
The  basis  of  food  must,  of  course, 
be  milk.  Just  how  it  is  to  be  mixed 
may  depend  upon  the  child's  taste  in 
a  great  measure,  as  at  twelve  months 
many  things  are  permissible  which 
may  not  be  given  to  a  young  infant. 
That  is  to  say,  you  have  a  choice 
between  some  dilution  of  milk  or 
cream,  gruels  made  with  cereals  and 
milk,  and  some  of  the  proprietary 
foods  may  be  suitable.  If  these  are 
well  borne  and  he  has  any  chewing 
teeth  (molars),  he  may  have  crusts 
of  bread  with  butter  to  chew.  Next, 
as  he  so  desires  apple,  possibly  the 
pulp  of  a  well-baked  sweet  apple — 
-all  skin  and  core  being  carefully  re- 
moved—might agree.  But  real  solid 
food  cannot  be  given  until  he  is  able 
to  chew  it  well. 

Excess  of  Casein  in  Breast-Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  should  like  to  ask  some  questions  about 
our  baby  boy,  who  is  four  months  old.  His 
weight  at  birth  was  only  five  and  a  half 
pounds,  but  now  is  twelve  and  a  quarter 
pounds.  I  nurse  him  every  three  hours 
through  the  day,  which  seems  to  satisfy  him 


perfectly,  but  not  at  all  at  night.  I  have 
twice  had  my  milk  examined,  and  the  doctor 
pronounces  it  all  right  except  that  it  has  pos- 
sibly a  little  more  casein  than  usual.  I  seem 
in  perfect  health,  and  the  baby  rarely  has 
fussy  times,  but  seems  very  comfortable.  I 
do  almost  nothing  for  him  between  his 
meals,  except  to  shift  his  position  occasion- 
ally, keeping  him  outdoors  almost  all  the 
time.  However,  he  throws  up  a  great  deal, 
usually  watery  milk,  and  he  has  almost 
never  in  his  life  had  a  perfect  stool.  I  have 
to  make  his  bowels  move  almost  every  night, 
and  when  I  succeed  the  stool  is  not  always 
constipated,  but  often  thin,  sometimes  wa- 
tery, and  always  a  mass  of  curds.  The  stool 
is  not  offensive,  very  seldom  green,  usually 
perfect  in  color;  but  the  consistency  and  the 
curds  are  bad.  I  have  given  him  different 
things  from  time  to  time,  under  the  doctor's 
supervision,  and  always  before  nursing 
I  give  him  Wyeth's  Digestive  Ferments. 
Could  you  advise  any  additional  treatment, 
and  do  you  think  there  is  any  cause  for  anx- 
iety? Under  the  circumstances,  would  you 
advise  weaning  him  at  nine  months,  even 
though  my  milk  should  continue  good? 
And  if  I  should  wean  him  what  should  I 
feed  him?  M. 

The  child,  in  spite  of  the  peculiarity 
of  his  digestion,  shows  increase  in 
weight  quite  as  much  as  the  average. 
He  has  gained  more  than  his  initial 
weight  at  five  months,  which  is 
counted  normal  increase.  This  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  the  undigested 
casein  is  not  due  to  a  deficient  power 
in  his  digestion  so  much  as  an  over- 
supply  in  your  milk,  as  has  been 
already  seen.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  cause  for  anxiety.  Perhaps 
you  might,  by  taking  more  exercise, 
diminish  the  proportion  of  casein. 
We  think  that  the  question  of  wean- 
ing should  not  be  decided  now,  but 
he  may  be  nursed  the  usual  time  if 
he  does  well,  having  the  resource  of 
weaning  always  in  mind  if  any  emer- 
gency arises. 
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The  Proper  Way  of  Putting  Baby  to  Bed. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

We  would  like  to  know  the  proper  way  to 
put  Baby  to  bed.  Our  baby  is  now  a  year 
and  a  half  old.  We  have  been  taking  her  to 
the  bedroom  in  the  dark,  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  lying  down  with  her  till  she  is  asleep. 
This  sometimes  takes  a  longer  time  than  we 
think  should  be  spent  in  getting  her  away 
for  the  night,  and  we  would  like  to  know 
what  Babyhood's  idea  is  on  this  subject. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  J  B.  R. 

The  "  proper  way  "  begins  at  birth, 
and  by  a  year  and  a  half  the  child 
has  established  a  way  of  its  own 
which,  if  inconvenient  to  its  elders,  it 
may  cost  quite  a  struggle  to  interrupt. 
By  the  "proper  way"  we  mean  the 
teaching  of  a  child  from  the  first  to 


go  to  sleep,  after  it  has  been  fed  and 
properly  cared  for,  without  further  at- 
tention. Unfortunately  this  method 
is  neglected  in  most  cases,  for  various 
reasons.  The  suckling  goes  to  sleep 
on  the  breast  and  there  is  no  "put- 
ting to  bed  "  for  it.  When  weaned,, 
it  goes  to  sleep  after  feeding  or  while 
feeding.  But  if,  for  any  reason,  a 
system  of  putting  to  sleep  has  once 
begun,  and  is  continued  until  the 
child  acquires  a  liking  for  it,  then 
there  will  be  trouble  to  break  the 
habit.  Most  children  of  a  year  and 
a  half  are  put  to  sleep  by  6  p.m. 
Just  how  you  can  change  your  child's 
habit  must  be  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual experiment.  Whatever  way 
you  adopt,  you  must  be  firm  about. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


imagination  What  pretenders  most 
Running  Riot,  children  are!  They  love 
to  impose  upon  themselves  as  well  as 
upon  others.  "  I  must  sit  down  and 
study  my  lessons,"  says  a  little  boy 
in  petticoats  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  "  O  Charlie,  you  smile 
like  the  dawn  of  the  day!"  calls  a 
boy  of  four  to  his  infant  brother,  and 
then  asks  in  an  undertone:  "Mam- 
ma, what  is  the  dawn  of  the  day? " 
Willie,  aged  five,  though  several 
years  younger  than  his  sister,  feels 
an  almost  manly  superiority  over 
her.  They  were  discussing  some- 
thing when  he  heatedly  exclaimed: 
"  I  knew  that  before  you  were  born." 
Alice,   meekly  indignant,  replied: 


"  Why,  Willie,  you  were  not  borr* 
then."  "  Well,  the  lump  of  dirt  I 
was  made  of  knew  it,"  was  his  an- 
swer. What  shall  we  think  of  Ruth, 
aged  three,  who  tore  a  valuable  book 
in  the  presence  of  her  father,  and 
when  the  stern  question  was  asked, 
"Who  tore  Papa's  book?"  said  withr 
perfect  gravity,  pointing  to  the  cat. 
sleeping  behind  the  stove,  "Tommy 
did  it"? 

It  is  not  that  children  like  little 
Ruth  are  wilful  liars,  but  that  the 
child's  imagination  often  outruns  its 
capacity  of  selecting  proper  objects, 
upon  which  to  exercise  it.  I  think 
that  a  young  child's  ideas  of  life- 
must   often  be  as  unrelated  as  the- 
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bits  of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope,  be- 
fore the  mirrors  which  reflect  and  so 
make  the  perfect  form  are  put  in 
place;  and  it  is  only  when  the  child 
can  reason  from  experience  that  it 
becomes  responsible  and  should  be 
expected  to  control  to  some  extent 
its  imagination. — B. 

Goethe  on  Perhaps  nowhere 

Association  with    does    Goethe  show 

Children.  mQre  clearly  h{s  keen 

and  careful  observation  of  character 
than  in  the  description  of  the  change 
produced  in  Wilhelm  Meister  by  his 
association  with  his  child.  He  repre- 
sents Wilhelm  as  viewing  his  nurser- 


ies and  buildings  with  new  interest,, 
and  as  zealously  contemplating  re~ 
pair  of  what  had  long  been  neglected. 
"  He  no  longer  looked  on  the  world 
with  the  eyes  of  a  bird  of  passage; 
everything  that  he  proposed  com- 
mencing was  to  be  completed  for  his 
boy.  In  this  sense  his  apprentice- 
ship was  ended;  with  the  feeling  of 
a  father  he  had  acquired  all  the  vir~ 
tue  of  a  citizen."  To  Wilhelm  it 
seemed  as  if  the  observation  of  his 
child  gave  him  his  first  clear  view  of 
human  nature;  the  questions  little 
Felix  asked  of  him  stimulated  him 
to  further  achievements.    Thus  the 


Baby's  Teeth 


The  process  of  dentition  should  no  more  be  painful 
than  the  growing  of  the  nails  or  hair ;  that  infants  suffer 
when  teething  is  due  in  many  cases  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  had  a  food  that  contained  the  material  neces- 
sary for  building  up  the  teeth.  Mellin's  Food  not  only  contains 
material  for  the  flesh  and  muscles  but  contains  the  phosphatic 
salts  for  the  bones  and  teeth. 

Mellin's  Food 

I  send  you  a  picture  of  our  boy,  taken  when  he  was 
9  months  old.  He  has  been  raised  altogether  on  Mellin's 
Food  and  used  it  until  he  was  18  months  old,  taking 
scarcely  anything  else,  and  a  healthier  child  I  have  never 
seen.  He  is  now  21  months  and  has  18  teeth,  cut  them 
all  with  very  little  trouble,  all  owing  to  the  use  of 
Mellin's  Food.  I  feel  that  I  want  to  recom- 
mend it  to  all  mothers.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Allen, 
Mcintosh,  Fla. 

Send  us  a  postal  for  a  free  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 


Mellin's  Food  Company, 


Boston.  Mass. 
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best  part  of  true  education  resulted 
from  studies  begun  in  the  interest  of 
the  child.  The  new  world  which 
opens  before  all  parents  was  to  him 
the  subject  for  the  deepest  thought, 
and  his  life  was  broadened  and 
heightened  by  close  study  of  the 
child. 

It  is  a  thought  full  of  suggestive- 
ness  that  the  experience  and  benefits 


which  came  to  Wilhelm  through  the 
child  might  come  to  all  parents,  and 
that  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  children  are  their 
own  lives  made  richer.  If  every 
father  felt  the  duties  of  good  citizen- 
ship in  relation  to  his  sons  and 
daughters,  then  the  world  might 
truly  be  better  for  each  child  born 
in  it.—  Z. 
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The  66  Allenburys"  System 

OF 

Progressive  Infant  Feeding 


IS  THE 

Correct  Method. 


NO  SINGLE  FOOD 


is  suitable  for  the  Infant  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  first  nine 
months.  At  birth  the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to 
assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its  physiological  equivalent ; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  six  months  old  that  any 
starchy  food  is  admissible. 


'Allenburgs  Foods 


The 
The 


ft 


Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  i 
•'Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  2 


COMPLETE 

FOODS, 
STERILIZED, 
and   needing  the 
addition  of  hot 
water  only. 


A  Succession  of  Foods  which  affords  nourishment  suited  to  the  changing  digestive 

powers  from  birth  upwards. 

Specially  adapted  ] 
to  the  first  three  I 
months  of  life. 
Similarly  adapted  to  j 
the  second  three  | 
months  of  life.  J 

Adapted  to,  and  all  that  can  be  desired 

The  "Allenburys"  Malted  Food  No.  3  i^X-T^bf.^ 

of  cow's  milk. 
Sample  of  the  Foods  sent  Free  on  application. 
Please  state  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired. 

Allen  &  Hanburys,  Ltd.  (London,  Eng.) 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1715. 

82  Warren  Street,      New  York. 

Canadian  Agent :  W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Toronto. 
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Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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SORE  THROAT. 

BY  JOSEPH  G.    WALLACH,  M,D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  disagreeable  and  often  dan- 
gerous physical  condition  popularly 
known  as  "  sore  throat,"  so  much 
more  prevalent  and  alarming  in 
children  than  in  adults,  is  caused 
by  the  absorption  into  the  system  of 
certain  specific  germs — a  process  un- 
fortunately too  frequently  invited  by 
the  very  precautions  usually  adopted 
to  prevent  taking  "cold."  Contrary  to 
the  opinion  prevailing  amongst  peo- 
ple generally,  the  soreness  in  the  air 
passages  which  gives  the  disorder  its 
popular  name  is  merely  a  prominent 
symptom  of  the  trouble,  and  not  the 
disease  itself  ;  the  latter  is  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  system  involving  the 
respiratory  organs  more  or  less 
seriously  and  extensively. 

The  technical  terms  pharyngitis, 
laryngitis,  bronchitis,  and  tonsillitis, 
with  their  common  termination,mean- 
ing  "inflammation,"  serve  merely  to 
designate  the  special  portion  affected. 
Modern  medical  theory,  while  not 
yet  borne  out  by  the  actual  capture 
and  identification  of  the  bacillus  of 
sore  throat,  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce as  quite  impossible  the  theory 
of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  an  acute 
throat  trouble,  whether  it  be  a  simple 


"cold  in  the  head/'  an  attack  of  ton- 
sillitis or  quinsy,  an  ulcerated  throat 
with  its  accompanying  head  pains, 
lassitude,  and  fever,  or  the  more 
grave  condition,  disturbing  the  entire 
system,  called  diphtheria. 

No  doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of  the 
studious  and  observant  physician  that 
the  inflammation  of  the  upper  respi- 
ratory organs  known  as  sore  throat 
is  wholly  and  solely  due  to  the  inha- 
lation, during  the  natural  function 
of  breathing,  of  the  minute  living 
organisms  that  float  in  the  atmosphere 
of  schools,  churches,  stores,  theatres, 
conveyances,  and  our  own  homes. 
These  fasten  themselves  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  that  Hnes  the 
mouth  and  air  passages,  thrive  and 
multiply  there  in  the  comfortable 
warmth  and  moisture,  and  then 
throw  off  the  active  poison  that 
sets  up  and  feeds  inflammation,  the 
extent  and  duration  of  which  will 
depend  upon  relative  circumstances, 
Aware  of  the  cause,  the  physician 
endeavors  to  counteract  the  evil  and 
destroy  the  bacilli  in  the  throat  by 
the  application  of  astringents  and 
antiseptics  ;  at  the  same  time  he  tries 
his  best  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
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•disorder,  mild  as  it  may  be.  But 
herein  he  finds  himself  hampered 
and  disobeyed,  possibly  laughed  at 
•openly.  He  has  learned  from  past 
experience  that  a  complete  isolation 
of  the  patient  and  a  thorough  disin- 
fection of  his  eating  utensils,  his  bed 
and  body-linen,  his  towels  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, are  carried  out  only  in 
•cases  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
typhoid,  or  measles,  and  that  so  much 
trouble  is  viewed  as  wholly  unnec- 
essary in  whooping-cough,  chicken- 
pox,  or  sore  throat.  But  the  physi- 
cian cannot  force  his  patients  to  obe- 
dience ;  he  can  but  advise  with  them 
and  suggest  a  line  for  them  to  fol- 
low. Therefore  it  is  an  every-day 
matter  with  him  to  find  a  sufferer 
from  sore  throat  coolly  retaining  his 
seat  in  the  family  circle  or  receiving 
their  sympathy  at  his  bedside.  As 
.a  natural  sequence  the  "  cold  "  in- 
evitably makes  its  round,  attacking 
in  succession  all  those  members  of 
the  household  who  chance  to  be  at 
all  susceptible,  and  making  of  each, 
in  turn,  another  centre  of  infection. 
Nor  does  the  harm  cease  here.  For 
inflammation  is  a  form  of  debility, 
and,  if  in  the  throat,  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  air  passages  be- 
comes a  fertile  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion and  growth  of  disease  germs  of 
various  kinds.  Many  are  the  instances 
•of  illness  entering  the  system  in  this 
way,  and  inconceivably  numerous 
the  cases  of  pulmonary  disease  to  be 
traced  back,  not  to  the  "  neglected 
cold,"  as  the  patients  claim,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  inflammation 
caused  by  the  cold  had  overthrown 
Nature's  fortifications,  and  permitted 
the  fatal  germs  of  consumption  to 
•enter  the  respiratory  organs,  and 


there  work  their  distressing  and 
almost  irremediable  havoc. 

The  nature  of  a  sore  throat  and 
the  ease  with  which  its  infection  may 
be  spread  having  now  been  shown, 
it  only  remains  to  be  on  guard 
against  what,  speaking  from  the 
family  point  of  view,  would  be 
termed  the  initial  "  cold  "  of  the  sea- 
son. It  has  been  stated  that  this  ail- 
ment arises  from  the  presence  of  a 
specific  germ  or  bacillus,  as  yet  un- 
named, but  whose  handiwork  bears 
a  distinct  trademark.  Members  of 
its  family  are  always  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  dampness  and 
warmth  are  their  special  habitat. 
As  an  instance  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  these  microscopic  creatures,  their 
predilection  for  herding  in  colonies, 
and  the  changes  they  produce,  mark 
the  work,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  of 
the  specific  bacilli  which  fasten  upon 
food  or  textiles  exposed  to  warmth 
and  moisture  and,  over  night  as  it 
were,  succeed  in  covering  large  areas 
with  their  spots.  This  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  growth  of  disease 
germs  on  the  surface  of  a  mucous 
membrane,  provided  they  are  not 
destroyed  after  entrance  by  Nature 
or  by  medical  interference.  It  is,  of 
course,  better  to  wholly  prevent  their 
entrance,  and  this  is  easily  ac- 
complished by  keeping  away  from 
places  and  conditions  in  which  they 
multiply.  Most  people  find  that  a 
crowded  car  or  public  hall  on  a  rainy 
night  is  an  infallible  recipe  for  a  sore 
throat,  but  they  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  the  reason  for  it.  Yet 
it  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  people, 
clad  in  garments  more  or  less  moist 
from  the  rain,  are  shut  into  a  warm 
room.    Warmth  and  moisture,  it  has 
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l^een  shown,  at  once  attract  the 
germs  that  are  always  in  a  confined 
atmosphere,  and  favor  their  growth. 
Furthermore,  damp  clothing  impedes 
•the  function  of  the  pores  of  the  skin 
and  thus  prevents  the  full  elimination 
of  the  gaseous  waste  products  from 
the  system.  Nature,  in  order  to  ex- 
pel them  from  the  body,  throws  extra 
work  upon  the  respiratory  system, 
and  in  the  effort  the  bronchi  and 
lungs,  congested  from  overwork,  af- 
ford an  easy  entrance  to  the  germs 
•of  infection  and  offer  conditions 
favorable  to  their  development.  We 
-all  have  noticed  that  a  thorough 
wetting  while  walking  or  working 
in  the  open  air  is  not  half  so 
likely  to  result  in  a  cold  as  sitting  in- 
doors in  wet  boots  or  clothing,  or 
riding  in  a  car  crowded  with  people 
escaped  from  the  rain,  and  the  reason 
is  now  sufficiently  clear. 

It  has  been  shown  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  air  passages  offers  hospi- 
tality to  the  bacilli  of  disease.  To 
avoid  such  inflammation  one  must 
guard  against  any  sudden  chilling  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  usually  the 
forerunner  of  a  heavy  cold  or  pos- 
sibly of  graver  disease.  The  term 
"  chilling"  as  used  above  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  " chill" 
which,  instead  of  being  the  forerun- 
ner, is  usually  the  symptom  of  dis- 
ease already  contracted.  The  chill- 
ing that  may  be  dangerous  may  be 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold  while  in- 
adequately clothed  ;  by  the  agency 
of  wet  feet ;  by  the  retention  on  the 
person  of  damp  garments  ;  by  sitting 
•or  sleeping  in  a  direct  draught  ;  or  by 
what  may  be  suspected  least  as  the 
true  cause,  a  too  warmly  covered 
throat.    A  perspiration  is  induced 


under  such  circumstances  which,  in 
evaporating,  necessarily  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding 
parts. 

The  evils  of  bad  plumbing  and  de- 
fective sewerage  are  a  prolific  source 
of  infection,  embracing  almost  the 
whole  category  of  disease,  from  a 
general  malaise  to  pneumonia  and 
typhoid.  Sore  throats  are  frequently 
caused  in  this  way,  and,  until  the 
faulty  pipes  are  repaired,  little  can 
be  done  to  prevent  their  occurrence, 
save  a  constant  flushing  of  all  sinks 
with  water  mixed  with  a  strong  dis- 
infectant, and  an  equally  constant 
play  through  the  sleeping  rooms  of  a 
free  current  of  oxygen,  easily  ob- 
tained by  opening  opposite  windows. 
The  fallacy  that  night  air  is  harmful 
was  exploded  long  ago,  and  a  few 
inches  of  window  left  open  all  night 
will  serve  to  counteract  the  poisons 
thrown  off  during  sleep,  and  do  much 
to  prevent  germs  of  disease,  escaping 
through  faulty  plumbing,  from  fas- 
tening upon  a  victim. 

Warm  covering  will  keep  the 
sleeper  comfortable  on  the  coldest 
night,  and  a  strip  of  coarse  jute 
tacked  across  the  opening  of  the 
window  will  protect  him  from 
draughts  better  than  any  other  kind 
of  screen.  The  writer  has  seen  the 
jute  fitted  into  a  frame  like  a  fly- 
screen,  and  has  found  it  the  best 
practical  means  for  ventilating  a 
sleeping-room  in  cold  weather. 

Sore  throat  being  of  microbic 
origin,  its  most  successful  treatment 
is  with  antiseptics,  so  administered 
that  they  will  reach  the  germs  and 
destroy  them  without  injury  to  their 
human  host,  and  at  the  same  time 
allay  the  inflammation  of  the  tract  in 
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which  they  have  settled.  For  this 
purpose  the  oils  of  creosote,  turpen- 
tine, and  eucalyptol  are  best  adapted. 
A  teaspoonful  of  either  or  all  of 
these  poured  into  a  basin  of  hot 
water,  and  so  held  that  the  fumes 
may  be  inhaled  through  the  nostrils 
and  open  mouth,  will  exert  a  healing 
and  aseptic  influence  upon  the  in- 
flamed air  passages  ;  the  process  may 
be  repeated  every  hour,  care  being 
taken  in  reheating  the  mixture  to 
prevent  the  ignition  by  fire  of  the 
very  inflammable  oils.  Listerine, 
glycothermaline,  and  similar  anti- 
septics, diluted  in  water,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nose  and  throat  by 
means  of  an  atomizer  and  are  effec- 
tive when  used  as  a  gargle. 

To  allay  severe  inflammation,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  medicine  prescribed  by 
the  physician,  a  mixture  of  a  spoon- 
ful of  each  of  the  oils  above  men- 
tioned, put  into  the  uncovered  inner 
vessel  of  a  double  boiler  with  a  pint 
of  water,  ought  to  be  kept  simmering 
constantly  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sufferer.  Relief  follows  al- 
most at  once. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  doctor, 
called  to  alleviate  a  night  attack  of 
croup,  the  child's  distress  can  be 
greatly  lessened  by  the  application 
to  the  base  of  its  throat  of  sponges 
wrung  out  of  very  hot  water  and 
constantly     changed.  Hoarseness 


may  be  relieved  by  the  steady  appli- 
cation of  cold  compresses  at  the  base 
of  the  throat  and  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  the  chewing  of  ice  pel- 
lets, and  absolute  silence  on  the  part 
of  the  patient.  The  distressing 
cough  of  bronchitis  may  be  relieved 
by  frequent  wineglassful  doses  of 
boiling  milk  mixed  with  seltzer 
water. 

Lastly,  sore  throats  necessarily  con- 
fine the  sufferers  within  doors,  while 
their  inflamed  respiratory  organs  find 
difficulty  in  breathing  and  require 
more  oxygen  than  in  their  normal 
state.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  two 
conditions  apparently  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other  ?  Simply  by 
making  such  arrangements  that  a 
continuous  current  of  fresh  air  from 
without  is  all  the  time  displacing 
the  air  that  has  been  vitiated  by  the 
human  breath  and  the  germs  of  the 
disease.  The  jute  frame  described 
above  becomes  here  of  special  value. 
It  will  wholly  prevent  any  draught 
of  cold  air,  detrimental  to  patient 
and  attendant  alike,  yet  it  will  ad- 
mit, filtered  free  of  dust  by  the 
coarse  fibre,  any  quantity  of  life- 
giving  oxygen.  Fanned  by  the 
gentle  current,  an  open  fire  will 
drive  all  foul  air  up  through  the 
chimney,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  will  be  as  pure  and  sweet  as 
ordinary  conditions  can  require. 
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DANGERS  SURROUNDING  THE  DAIRY. 


The  question  of  the  purity  of  the 
milk  supply  of  cities  is  deservedly 
attracting  increasing  attention.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  our  cities  grow,  the  farmer 
has  receded  further  into  the  coun- 
try, and  that,  while  the  demand  for 
pure  milk  in  the  cities  grows  larger 
and  larger,  the  means  of  supplying 
it  seem  to  grow  less  and  less  adequate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inhabitants 
of  our  cities  have  to  rely  for  their 
milk  supply  largely  upon  unknown 
farmers  who  may  be  living  hundreds 
of  miles  away. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  a  paper  by 
Dr.  E.  F.  Brush,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  on  "  Some  of  the  Dangers  Sur- 
rounding the  Dairy,"  delivered  some 
time  ago  at  Albany  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  now  republished  in  book 
form,  together  with  other  valuable 
articles  on  kindred  topics. 

If  the  dairy  is  suggested  to  the 
every-day  urban  citizen,  his  imagina- 
tion immediately  conjures  up  the  fair 
and  buxom  milkmaid,  the  foaming 
pail,  the  breath  of  the  sweet-smelling 
kine,  luscious  cream  for  his  oatmeal 
and  strawberries,  golden  pats  of  but- 
ter, and  bountiful,  innocent  sweet- 
ness, milk  and  honey.  It  may  be 
owing  to  this  sentimental  idea  of 
the  dairy  that  so  many  take  kindly 
to  raw  milk,  while  having  at 
the  same  time  an  abhorrence  at 
even  the  thought  of  eating  raw 
meat  from  the  same  animal ;  when, 
actually,  the  dangers  of  conta- 
gion, disease,  and  the  ingestion  of 


impurities  are  far  greater  from  the 
milk  than  the  meat.  Few  people, 
however,  realize  the  menace  which 
lies  in  the  milk  supply  of  cities. 
Milk  which  is  dangerous,  and 
perhaps  deadly  poisonous,  appears 
just  as  innocent,  innocuous,  and 
deliciously  nourishing  as  the  fluid 
that  is  so  in  truth. 

In  many  of  the  dairies  supplying 
milk  for  food  nearly  everything  is 
either  totally  wrong  or  not  quite  right 
enough  to  produce  a  wholesome  pro- 
duct. It  is  well  known  that  the 
dairy  cow  is  subject  to  numerous 
grave  diseases,  and  many  of  her 
maladies  are,  we  know,  the  same  as 
those  which  afflict  the  human  race, 
and  it  is  also  an  established  fact  that 
any  disease  in  the  cow  affects  her 
milk  perniciously. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  con- 
sidering milk,  that  there  is  no  other 
article  of  food  just  like  it.  There  is 
no  food,  fluid  or  solid,  which  presents 
so  many  favorable  conditions  for  the 
absorption  of  the  tangible  material 
of  disease  and  for  its  preservation 
and  multiplication,  and  in  no  other 
instance  is  a  medium  found  for  the 
conveyance  of  infection  by  which  so 
much  harm  can  be  accomplished  in 
such  a  very  short  time.  Of  course,  a 
certain  degree  of  heat  will  disinfect 
milk,  but  even  a  high  temperature 
will  not  eliminate  the  toxins  already 
contained  therein. 

Around  every  dairy  is  a  multitude 
of  dangers — dangers,  unfortunately, 
which  are  not  always  appreciated  or 
avoided,  and  hence  culminate  in  dis- 
aster There  are  many  other  animals 
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about  the  dairy  besides  the  cow 
which  menace  the  dairy  product,  of- 
ten as  seriously  as  a  diseased  cow 
herself.  Horses,  dogs,  cats,  rats, 
mice,  and  fowls  undoubtedly  are  often 
the  direct  means  of  infecting*  milk, 
and  of  thus  passing  contagion  along 
to  the  human  race. 

Cats  loll  and  purr  around  many 
dairies  all  day,  and  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing  to  see  a  wheezy  old  cat 
lapping  warm  milk  from  a  pail  or 
other  milk  container.  These  animals 
are  known  to  succumb  to  a  throat 
trouble  which  appears  identical  with 
human  diphtheria,  and  it  is  also 
known  that  they  die  from  many 
tuberculous  forms  of  disease.  So  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  ascribe  con- 
tagion to  these  animals  when  they 
are  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  dairy. 
Dogs  prowl  about  the  farm  day  and 
night,  and  very  often  depend  upon 
the  carcasses  of  dead  animals  for 
their  living.  Cows,  horses,  and  pigs 
often  die  of  septic  and  contagious 
diseases ;  the  carcasses  are  hauled 
into  the  woods  or  fields,  away  from 
the  house,  and  there  left  exposed  as 
meat  for  the  farmer's  dogs.  These 
dogs  come  back  and  lap  the  milk 
from  the  pail,  lick  the  empty  milk 
vessels  which  are  never  properly 
cleaned  ;  and  can  there  be  doubt 
that  the  milk  is  thus  infected? 
Where  this  danger  exists  in  a  dairy 
it  is  practically  unlimited.  Rats  and 
mice  infest  the  ordinary  dairy  ;  they 
get  into  the  milk  and  the  milk  vessels. 
These  animals  also  have  their  dis- 
eases, and,  therefore,  the  element  of 
danger  and  disease  from  these  pests 
must  be  acknowledged.  The  poul- 
try around  the  farm  are  sometimes 
very    numerous, .  and    not  always 


healthy.  The  diseases  to  which  they 
are  subject  are  many,  and,  ow- 
ing to  their  high  normal  body- 
temperature  (  1080  Fahr.),  there 
is  no  other  animal  which  so  read- 
ily becomes  tuberculous  or  which 
dies  so  quickly  from  this  dis- 
ease. On  some  dairy  farms  the  hens 
are  everywhere — in  the  cow  stable,, 
in  the  milk-house,  in  the  dWelling- 
house,  and  even  in  the  milk-pails. 
The  dairyman,  as  a  rule,  has  a  family 
of  children,  who  are  often  attacked 
with  the  grave  diseases  of  childhood. 
The  milking  vessels  are  frequently 
washed  in  the  house,  and  not  un- 
usually there  is  a  close  connection 
between  the  house  and  the  dairy,, 
and  sometimes  the  living-house  is 
itself  used  as  a  dairy-house.  It 
requires  no  argument  to  point  out 
the  dangers  here  ;  in  fact,  numerous 
epidemics  have  been  traced  to  such  a 
source. 

Those  who  milk  the  cows  are  not 
always  free  from  disease  ;  often  we 
see  the  milker  with  hands  that  are 
cracked  or  sore,  and  very  rarely 
indeed  are  they  at  all  clean. 

In  these  days  of  bottled  milk,  the 
danger  of  spreading  contagion  is 
vastly  increased.  Bottles  which  go 
into  rooms  where  children  are  suf- 
fering from  any  of  the  contagious 
diseases  must  be  a  source  of  danger 
if  they  are  not  subsequently  steril- 
ized. Quite  recently  Dr.  Brush  had 
occasion  to  visit  a  man  who  did, [a 
large  bottled-milk  business  in  New 
York  City.  The  milk  came  in  wagons 
from  the  upper  part  of  Westchester 
county,  and  he  had  a  horse-stable 
half  way  between  his  source  of  sup- 
ply and  New  York.  Here  his  horses 
were  changed.    All  the  milk  came 
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to  this  stable  in  cans,  and  the 
empty  bottles  came  back  here  from 
New  York  to  be  washed.  He  had 
two  wooden  troughs  in  this  stable, 
and  a  stove  with  a  large  kettle  to 
heat  water,  and  the  bottles  were 
washed  here  in  lukewarm  water 
with  sal  soda,  rinsed  with  cold 
water,  and  then  filled  from  the  cans. 

"I  think,"  says  Dr.  Brush,  '.'if 
some  of  us  followed  these  bottles 
around  and  had  seen  where  some  had 
been,  we  would  want  them  pretty 
well  steamed  and  sterilized  before 
we  drank  milk  from  them.  It  is  of- 
ten a  source  of  wonderment  to  me 
why  we  do  not  have  more  direct  and 
palpable  evidence  of  trouble  arising 
from  just  this  state  of  affairs.  Of 


course,  there  are  unfortunate  results- 
from  this  sort  of  carelessness,, 
but  how  much  or  how  little  we  are 
not  always  able  to  say.  We  ought  to 
be  able  to  prevent  it  by  insisting  that 
all  milk  containers  be  sterilized  with 
steam  under  pressure  after  each 
usage. 

"When  the  dangerous  elements  are 
recognized  and  eliminated  from  the 
dairy,  then  it  only  requires  that  the 
cows  be  healthy,  properly  fed  and 
cared  for,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
milk  fit  to  drink  and  to  feed  to  the 
baby,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
chemist  or  any  of  the  prevailing 
laboratory  methods,  which  at  the 
best  are  only  questionable  make- 
shifts/' 


WHAT  MAY   BE   DONE  TO    PRESERVE  YOUTHFUL 

BEAUTY. 


Herbert  Spencer  thinks  that  "the 
leading  elements  of  facial  beauty  are 
not  directly  associated  with  moral 
characteristics,  but  with  intellectual 
ones  "  ;  whereas  Ruskin  holds  that 
"  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  virtues, 
the  moral  are  those  which  are  at- 
tended with  most  beauty  ;  so  that 
the  gentle  eye  of  the  gazelle  is  fairer 
to  look  upon  than  the  more  keen 
glance  of  men,  if  it  be  unkind."  Mr. 
Spencer  is  right  from  a  generic, 
Ruskin  from  an  individual,  point  of 
view.    The  change  of  the  hideous 


outlines  of  the  primitive  man's 
features  to  those  which  we  admire  in 
ourselves  was  brought  about  spe- 
cially through  intellectual  progress  -y 
whereas,  in  the  individual,  the  most 
subtle  intellectual  powers  cannot 
erase  the  ugly  lines  which  moral 
depravity  traces  in  the  countenance. 
There  is  something  unmistakable  in 
the  handwriting  of  conscious  vice  * 
it  may  be  seen  to  perfection  in  the 
wards  of  a  prison  ;  and  Mr.  Galton 
has  been  able,  by  photographing  on 
the  same  plate  a  number  of  criminals, 
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to  obtain  a  typical  countenance  of 
criminals.  Such  ugliness  is  more 
hideous  than  any  unsymmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  the  features  can  ever 
be  ;  and  this  extreme  case  shows  the 
importance  of  careful  moral  train- 
ing. Note  again  the  special  point  of 
view.  The  teacher  and  the  clergy- 
man urge  the  necessity  of  moral 
culture  on  social  and  religious 
grounds  ;  but  here  it  is  referred  to 
on  aesthetic  grounds,  as  a  means  of 
improving  beauty — a  matter  of  such 
importance  that  it  seems  strange  it 
has  not  been  definitely  advocated 
heretofore.  It  is  of  importance  to 
the  young  and  the  old  alike. 

In  his  "Anthropologic" — that  won- 
derful little  book  which  contains  the 
germs-  of  all  psychological  truths — 
Kant  refers  to  the  curious  observa- 
tion that  parents  in  course  of  time 
often  come  to  resemble  each  other 
in  features  and  expression  ;  and  he 
explains  this  as  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  the  same  experiences  and 
emotions,  which  ultimately  leave  the 
same  traces  on  their  countenances. 
If  such  a  transformation  is  possible 
with  adults,  how  much  more  with 
the  plastic  features  of  children  !  The 
emotions  of  children  are  mostly  of  a 
selfish  nature,  because  they  cannot 
yet  understand  the  motives  of  altru- 
ism. But  every  species  of  their  ill- 
temper  and  selfish  passion  has  its 
special  expression,  which,  if  oft- 
repeated,  becomes  stereotyped  and 
obliterates  beauty.  Hence  every  fit 
of  anger,  etc.,  should  beat  once  sup- 
pressed. If  a  child  pouts,  nothing 
will  cure  it  so  effectually  as  holding 
a  mirror  before  its  face  and  showing 
how  absurd  and  ugly  it  looks. 

One   more  quotation  from  Kant 


may  be  made  on  this  subject :  "  Chil- 
dren, especially  girls,  must  be  ac- 
customed early  to  smile  in  a  frank, 
unconstrained  manner  ;  for  the  cheer- 
fulness and  animation  of  the  features 
gradually  leaves  an  impression  on 
the  mind  itself,  and  thus  creates  a  dis- 
position toward  gayety,  amiableness, 
and  sociability  which  lays  an  early 
foundation  for  the  virtue  of  benevo- 
lence. " 

Ruskin  points  out  that  we  are  led 
by  a  "  natural  sympathy  for  the  hap- 
piness of  organic  beings  to  look  upon 
those  as  most  lovely  which  are  most 
happy."  He  also  says  that  the  first 
perfection  relating  to  vital  beauty  is 
"  the  kindness  and  unselfish  fulness 
of  heart,  which  receives  the  utmost 
amount  of  pleasure  from  the  happi- 
ness of  all  things  "  ;  and  this  suggests 
the  inference,  which  Ruskin  does 
not  make,  that  the  asceticism  with 
which  some  nations  have  for  genera- 
tions frowned  on  the  innocent  amuse- 
ments of  children  as  well  as  adults 
did  not  tend  to  beautify  their  fea- 
tures. 

If,  then,  a  regard  for  what  may  be 
called  personal  aesthetics  may  have 
such  beneficial  effects  on  health  and 
culture,  intellectual  and  moral,  it 
follows  that  beauty  is  not  such  a 
useless  thing  as  the  world  has  been 
taught  to  believe.  And  there  is  still 
another  point  of  view.  After  hygiene 
and  general  education  have  done 
their  work,  personal  charms  receive 
their  finishing  touches  through  com- 
munion with  things  of  beauty. 
Nothing  is  so  attractive  to  the  mind 
as  aesthetic  refinement  —  a  truth 
which  is  to  some  extent  recognized 
in  the  superficial  instruction  in  some 
one  of  the  fine  arts  that  is  often 
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thought  an  essential  in  the  education 
of  young  ladies.  In  most  cases  the 
results  are  unsatisfactory,  because 
the  aesthetic  education  was  not  com- 
menced at  a  sufficiently  early  age. 
A  babe  in  arms  is  not  too  young  to 
be  surrounded  by  articles  of  beauti- 
ful form  and  color.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  it  should  be  surrounded 
by  such  objects  ;  when  it  gets  a  little 
older  it  is  necessary  to  ti'ain  its  atten- 
tion, for  then  it  will  perceive  a 
thousand  exquisite  details  that  would 
otherwise  forever  escape  its  notice. 
The  reason  an  artist  is  so  pas- 
sionately fond  of  Nature  is  that  he 
knows  all  her  hidden  beauties  ;  and 
we  admire  his  pictures  because  in 
them  "he  lets  us  see  the  world  with 
his  eyes."  In  the  case  of  children 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
brought  up  in  a  large  city,  the  best 
means  to  train  the  aesthetic  sense  is 
through  really  artistic  picture  books 
and  illustrated  periodicals,  and  by 
giving  them  frequent  occasion  to 
hear  good  music.  In  the  country 
the  opportunities  are  much  better. 
The  humblest  flower  by  the  wayside 
is  found  on  examination  to  contain 
various  shades  of  color  most  ex- 
quisitely blended,  and  to  display  the 
most  delicate  lines  and  figures.  The 
leaves  of  every  kind  of  tree,  shrub, 
and  herb  have  their  special  shapes, 
often  of  striking  symmetry  and 
beauty  ;  and  by  simply  bidding  a 
child  to  see  how  many  different 
shapes  of  leaves  it  can  find,  and  to 


put  them  into  an  album,  a  taste  will 
be  stimulated  which  may  affect  its 
whole  life.  The  next  lesson  will  be 
to  get  a  garden  and  raise  plants, 
every  step  in  the  growth  and  flower- 
ing of  which  will  be  fondly  watched, 
and  every  individual  plant  become 
a  personal  friend.  The  graceful  ac- 
tions and  innocent  gambols  of  lambs, 
dogs,  and  kittens  will  also  do  wonders 
in  awakening  the  sesthetic  sense. 

The  effects  of  such  training  can- 
not fail  to  manifest  themselves  in 
various  ways.  In  the  many  un- 
happy moments  of  later  life  nothing 
is  so  consoling  as  a  taste  for  art, 
which,  indeed,  is  often  an  actual 
antidote  against  grief.  That  per- 
sonal beauty  is  improved  by  the  pur- 
suit of  aesthetic  enjoyment  is  self- 
evident,  because  every  refined  emo- 
tion leaves  its  traces  on  the  features. 
If  the  objects,  thoughts,  and  sur- 
roundings of  serious  men  have  such 
an  influence  on  their  appearance 
that  a  trained  observer  can  fre- 
quently tell  a  physician  from  a  law- 
yer, or  clergyman,  etc.,  must  not  the 
beauties  of  art  and  nature  have  an 
analogous  and  a  beautifying  effect 
on  those  who  are  devoted  to  them  ? 
One  thing  is  certain — coarse  and 
cruel  sports  will  never  interest  a 
youth  or  man  who,  as  a  child,  was 
taught  to  love  flowers  and  pictures 
and  music.  A  polished,  aesthetic 
taste  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
vulgar  amusements  and  a  perennial 
fountain  of  refined  pleasure. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Satisfactory   Progress  in  Spite  of  Small 
Gain  in  Weight;  Promiscuous  Feeding 
and  its  Result. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  about  my  little 
boy.  When  about  six  months  old  he  ceased 
to  gain  in  weight,  and  from  being  a  very  fat 
baby  became  somewhat  thin,  and  did  not 
seem  as  well  satisfied  with  his  food  (I  was 
nursing  him).  I  consulted  a  doctor,  think- 
ing my  baby  needed  some  additional  food, 
but  he  said  the  child  looked  well  and  was 
well  nourished,  and  that  I  should  continue 
to  feed  him  on  the  breast  alone,  unless  he 
lost  flesh  alarmingly  fast,  as  cow's  milk 
might  upset  him  completely.  He  is  now 
ten  months  old  and  weighs  eighteen 
pounds,  just  what  he  weighed  when  four 
months  old.  He  has  six  teeth,  stands  alone, 
and  is  nearly  walking.  Still,  he  is  thin  and 
looks  puny  and  rather  pale.  People  ask  me 
if  he  is  sick,  though  he  has  not  really  had  a 
sick  day,  and  cut  his  teeth  in  the  hottest  wea- 
ther with  no  trouble  whatever.  Not  long 
ago  I  again  consulted  the  doctor,  who  still 
would  not  consent  to  any  artificial  food.  In 
spite  of  my  telling  him  my  baby  did  not  look 
fat  enough,  he  said  fat  was  not  so  necessary 
if  a  child  was  well  and  seemed  strong.  He 
said,  if  I  thought  he  really  craved  something 
to  eat,  to  let  him  nibble  crackers.  This 
seemed  a  strange  idea  to  me,  as  I  had  con- 
sidered crackers  in  the  line  of  solid  food, 
which  my  baby  had  never  been  given,  and 
I  had  supposed  milk,  with  or  without  some 
food,  the  best  change  to  make. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  speak  of. 
I  live  in  the  country,  where  the  babies  are 
fed  everything  from  the  time  they  are  born ; 
watermelon,  raw  cabbage,  potatoes  being 
some  of  the  things  which  several  babies  eat 
every  day.    People  think  I  am  starving  my 


child.  All  of  these  children  have  had  one 
or  more  spells  of  bowel  trouble,  and  yet, 
without  an  exception,  they  look  fatter, 
rosier,  and  sturdier  than  my  child.  They 
have  all  gotten  well  and  seem  none  the 
worse  for  this  varied  diet.  Several  of  them 
have  more  teeth  than  my  baby. 

(1)  Can  Babyhood  tell  me  wherein  I  have 
made  a  mistake  (if  I  have  made  one)  in  the 
food  I  have  given  my  baby?  Would  Baby- 
hood have  advised  as  my  doctor  did  about 
giving  no  artificial  food  until  cold  weather 
came? 

(2)  Will  these  children  ever  feel  the  effect 
of  this  promiscuous  feeding,  or  do  their 
stomachs  become  accustomed  to  food,  ena- 
bling them  to  digest  anything?  One  baby  of 
five  months,  I  know,  eats  stewed  tomatoes 
and  bananas.    It  has  not  a  tooth. 

R.  J.  S. 

(1 )  The  child  at  ten  months  weighs 
eighteen  pounds,  which,  if  you  mean 
weight  without  clothes,  is  up  to  the 
average.  His  weight  at  four  months 
was  far  above  average.  He  has  six 
teeth,  also  up  to  the  average.  In 
standing  he  also  is  up  to  the  average. 
His  teething  was  normal.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  neighbors 
were  troubled  more  than  the  baby. 
You  have  the  usual  difficulty  that 
careful  mothers  find  who  live  among 
the  careless  and  ignorant.  Your 
physician  was  right  in  saying  that 
fat  is  not  the  criterion  of  health.  It 
is  often  the  reverse.  , 

We  do  not  see  that  you  have  made 
a  mistake.    We  cannot  tell  whether 
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or  not  your  physician  was  over-cau- 
tious regarding-  artificial  food  during 
the  hot  weather,  but  we  see  no  evi- 
dence that  your  child  is  the  worse 
for  the  abstinence.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  now  he  would  be  bet- 
ter for  some  additional  food.  Starchy 
foods,  like  crackers,  are  usually  not 
of  use  to  a  child  until  some  chewing 
teeth  are  present. 

(2)  That  is  impossible  to  say. 
Usually  such  feeding  has  this  result. 
The  tough  ones  survive  possibly  un- 
hurt ;  the  weak  ones  are  killed  or 
hurt.  It  is  the  old  difference  be- 
tween the  Spartan  rule  (still  uncon- 
sciously kept  up)  of  killing  off  weak- 
lings and  the  modern  attempt  to  keep 
all  alive.  If  fighting  or  day  labor 
were  the  end  of  life,  the  Spartan 
"toughening"  rule  would  be  the 
better.  With  modern  ideas  of  life, 
the  other  way,  which  aims  at  the 
survival  of  all,  even  the  unfit,  is  the 
correct  one. 

Cause  and  Prevention  of  Ear  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl  of  five  years  has  had  two 
gatherings  in  her  ears,  both  of  which  I 
treated  according  to  the  physician's  instruc- 
tions, with  gentle  syringing  of  warm  water, 
with  boracic  acid  dissolved  in  it. 

(1)  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  these  at- 
tacks except  by  precautions  against  taking 
cold? 

(2)  Is  there  danger  of  loss  of  hearing,  and 
if  so,  can  it  in  any  way  be  prevented? 

Hiawatha,  Kans.  S.  B. 

(1)  These  attacks  nearly  always 
come  from  the  spread  of  an  inflam- 
matory process  (probably  bacterial) 
from  the  throat.  Whatever  meas- 
ures, hygienic  or  medicinal,  prevent 
throat  trouble  prevent  also  ear  in- 
flammations. 

(2)  There  is  danger  of  deafness,  if, 


as  we  assume,  the  trouble  is  in  the 
middle  ear.  The  treatment  of  mid- 
dle-ear trouble  must  lie  with  the  phy- 
sician. Puncture  of  the  ear  drum 
is  often  necessary  and  is  of  great 
value  in  limiting  the  mischief  threat- 
ening. 

Skin  Eruptions;  Intervals  of  Feeding;  Un- 
necessary Night  Feeding;  Short  Clothes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Ever  since  my  little  girl  was  born  I  have 
noticed  certain  little  raised  white  specks  on 
her  face  and  occasionally  on  her  body.  I 
had  hoped  that  these  specks  would  disap- 
pear before  this,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
greater  number  than  ever.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  cause  and  a  remedy?  I  have  been  told 
that  they  are  "  whiteheads  "  and  should  be 
removed  as  are  blackheads.  This  does  not 
seem  at  all  plausible,  especially  when  the 
trouble  is  with  a  child  so  young. 

(2)  She  has  always  vomited  her  food  to  a 
great  excess.  I  have  tried  several  foods, 
but  these  did  not  agree  with  her.  I  am 
now  feeding  her  on  Fairchild's  Peptogenic 
Milk  Powder,  and  although  she  has  gained 
in  weight,  she  has  not  gained  very  fast,  as 
she  weighs  but  nine  and  one-half  pounds 
now  at  three  months.  I  feed  her  three 
ounces  every  two  hours.  Is  this  quantity 
too  large  for  her  at  her  age  ? 

(3)  Should  she  be  fed  every  two  hours 
during  the  night?  She  wakens  regularly 
every  two  hours  and  cries  until  she  is  fed. 

(4)  She  was  six  months  old  in  December. 
Is  it  not  too  cold  to  put  her  in  short  clothes 
now  ? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  J.  L.  C. 

(1)  There  is  quite  a  variety  of 
eruptions  upon  the  skin  of  young  in- 
fants to  which  your  description,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  might  apply.  We  are 
unable  to  say  definitely  which  it  is. 

(2)  The  quantity  is  not  too  great, 
but  the  intervals  are  too  short.  The 
two-hours  interval  is  usually  aban- 
doned when  a  child  is  about  two 
weeks  old.  Your  child  should  go 
three  hours,  and  may  take  more  than 
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it  now  does,  gradually  increasing  the 
amount. 

(3)  She  should  not.  If  she  is  fed 
when  you  go  to  bed,  one  feeding 
should  be  enough  until  the  morning 
feeding.  Thus,  for  instance,  6  a.m., 
9  a.m.,  12  m. ,  3  and  6  p.m.,  at  your 
bed-time,  and  once  in  the  night 
would  be  proper  intervals.  Aim  at 
reducing  the  number  of  feedings  to 
six  or  even  five;  but  as  you  have  kept 
up  the  over- frequency  of  feeding  so 
long,  you  may  have  more  difficulty 
than  you  otherwise  would  have  had. 

(4)  Shorten  them  when  you  please, 
but  keep  warm  stockings  upon  her. 

Scantiness  of  Urine;  Offensive  Breath. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl,  two  years  nine  months  old, 
is  one  of  the  healthiest,  happiest,  and  best 
of  children,  but  I  cannot  get  her  to  pass 
anything  like  what  I  believe  to  be  the  right 
amount  of  urine.  This  has  been  somewhat 
noticeable  all  her  life;  it  was  easy  to  put  on 
little  drawers  at  fifteen  months,  and  I  do  not 
think  she  has  been  changed  or  taken  up  in 
the  night  since  she  was  a  year  old.  A  year 
ago,  when  away  from  home,  we  twice  had 
great  trouble  through  her  not  having  her 
own  little  chair,  and  were  obliged  to  buy 
chairs  before  we  could'  obtain  the  desired 
result.  Consequently  I  trained  her  to  use 
a  small  vessel,  which  we  can  carry  with  us. 
Our  own  physician  always  says,  when  I 
speak  of  it,  "I  don't  like  it,"  and  once  tested 
the  child's  urine  to  look  for  albumin,  but 
found  none.  But  he  is  an  old-fashioned 
country  practitioner,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
we  have  not  great  faith  in  him. 

The  trouble  had  been  less  marked  for 
some  time  until  just  recently  when  I  was  in 
New  York.  Baby  stayed  with  a  friend,  who 
became  absolutely  alarmed  when  she  passed 
no  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  My  friend 
consulted  her  own  physician,  who  said  the 
child  must  drink  more  water;  but  this  she 
will  not  do.  I  doubt  whether,  with  all  my 
coaxing  and  commanding,  she  drinks  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  in  a  day. 


Since  her  return  home,  a  few  days  ago,  she 
has  only  once,  I  think,  gone  twenty-four 
hours  without  passing  water.  The  average 
amount  passed  each  time  is  about  two  and  a 
half  ounces  twice  or,  at  most,  three  times  a 
day.  The  urine  is  now  clear  and  not  highly 
colored,  though  with  a  rather  strong  odor; 
until  recently,  after  standing  it  would  de- 
posit a  large  quantity  of  brick- red  sediment. 
This  condition,  which  disturbed  me  a  good 
deal,  seems  to  have  ceased  about  the  time 
that  the  last  double  teeth  were  cut. 

Baby  is  eating  very  well  now  (having 
almost  refused  food  while  I  was  away),  and 
her  bowels  are  in  good  condition.  She 
takes,  with  porridge  and  as  bread-and- 
milk,  more  than  a  pint  of  sterilized  milk 
every  day,  but  will  not  drink  much  by  itself. 
For  dinner  she  has  broth  and  bread,  boiled 
eggs,  an  occasional  baked  potato,  and  very 
rarely  a  little  broiled  steak,  with  baked 
apple,  junket,  jelly,  etc.,  for  dessert.  It  is 
impossible  to  think  of  the  child  as  ill,  but  I 
am  so  afraid  lest  trouble  be  stored  up  for 
future  years. 

I  write  to  you,  knowing  that  you  will  tell 
me  whether  I  ought  to  have  the  child  thor- 
oughly examined  by  a  first-rate  physician; 
for,  as  this  step  would  probably  offend  our 
doctor  here,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  it  unless 
it  is  really  advisable. 

I  should  like  also  to  ask  you  what  would 
cause  the  child's  breath  to  be  very  offensive, 
as  it  has  been,  when  her  digestion  seems 
quite  satisfactory  and  her  food  is  very  care- 
fully regulated.  A.  K. 

The  case  as  you  put  it  seems  rather 
simple.  The  child  passes  a  very 
small  amount  of  urine,  five  to  eight 
ounces  per  diem.  It  would  be  a  good  * 
plan  to  keep  the  entire  amount  for 
twenty-four  hours,  so  that  it  may  be 
accurately  known,  repeating  this  for 
a  good  many  days,  at  times  when  it  is 
both  scantier  and  freer  than  usual,  as 
well  as  on  average  days.  The  deposit 
of  "  brick  dust "  is  characteristic  of 
concentrated  urine  and  shows  that 
the  amount  of  solid  matter  eliminated 
by  the  urine  is  considerable,  although 
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the  bulk  of  the  latter  is  small.  Cor- 
responding to  these  conditions  is  the 
fact  that  the  child  takes  an  unusually 
small  amount  of  liquid,  not  more 
than  four  ounces  (one-quarter  of  a 
pint)  of  water,  about  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  some  broth.  Most  children  of 
her  age  take  at  least  a  quart  of  milk, 
broth,  and  water  freely. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
scanty  urine  is  dependent,  to  a  great 
degree  at  least,  upon  the  scant  inges- 
tion of  liquid.  If  the  non-activity, 
as  to  bulk  of  urine,  has  any  other 
cause  it  is  not  very  evident,  since  the 
only  other  symptom  mentioned  is  a 
bad  breath.  This  bad  breath  may 
depend  upon  a  nasal  catarrh  or  upon 
a  form  of  indigestion  which  we  see 
sometimes  when  the  tongue  is  not 
noticeably  disordered  and  the  bowels 
seem  undisturbed. 


Now  as  to  relief  of  the  scantiness 
of  urine.  We  cannot  see  how  the 
amount  can  be  much  increased  unless 
the  amount  of  liquid  taken  into  the 
system  is  considerably  augmented. 
The  condition,  so  far  as  it  is  presented 
to  us,  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  peculiar- 
ity— a  peculiarity,  it  is  true,  which 
we  should  prefer  to  have  otherwise, 
for  fear  that  the  long  continuance  of 
concentrated  urine  might  cause  local 
irritations.  Not  that  it  is  sure  to, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  be  nearer  the 
average  normal  condition. 

As  to  having  the  child  thoroughly 
examined,  we  think  that  it  is  always 
wise  to  do  so  if  a  competent  physician 
is  within  reach.  We  do  not  believe 
that  your  doctor  will  be  offended  at 
your  seeking  more  light.  Good  phy- 
sicians rarely  object  to  this  if  frankly 
spoken  to. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


Flower  Decorations  in  the  Nursery. 
A  very  good  way  of  adorning  the 
nursery  and  at  the  same  time  afford- 
ing instructive  amusement  to  its 
occupants  is  to  grow  vines  in  water. 
If  the  rules  given  below  are  ob- 
served, charming  decorations  of  vine 
drapery  can  be  obtained  for  the 
windows  and  picture  frames,  or  any 
objects  to  which  climbing  plants  will 
cling.  Young  children  are  always 
greatly  interested  in  watching  plants 
of  rapid  growth.  Tradescantia,  call- 
ed sometimes  "Wandering  Jew " 
and  4 'inch-plant,"  because  it  will 
frequently  grow  an  inch  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  gives  especial  delight  in 
this  respect.  For  vine-growing  the 
water  must  be  kept  pure  and  sweet, 


which  is  effected  by  a  few  small  bits 
of  charcoal  placed  in  the  vessel. 
At  least  every  week  fresh  water  of 
the  same  temperature  should  be 
filled  in  to  replace  that  which  has 
evaporated  ;  never  pour  the  water 
out,  as  the  vine  roots  are  too  much 
disturbed  and  chilled  if  this  is  done. 
Pottery  wall  brackets  are  pretty 
holders  for  growing  water-vines.  A 
wide-mouthed  bottle  may  be  fasten- 
ed behind  a  picture  with  wire,  and 
water-vines  be  grown  in  it  that  will 
soon  decorate  the  frame.  In  any 
vase  that  will  hold  water  the  vines 
will  grow.  English  ivy  will  thrive 
in  water  excellently,  but  it  grows 
more  slowly  than  Tradescaritia, 
which  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
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water-vines.  Roots  of  Tradescantia 
may  be  obtained  from  any  gardener, 
and  the  children  will  greatly  enjoy 
their  rapid  growth.  X. 

The  Art  of  Interesting  the  Children. 
The  happiest  children  are  those 
whose  minds  are  full  of  something 
all  the  time.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  having  something  to 
interest  and  something  to  amuse 
them.  The  former  causes  a  state  of 
perpetual  content;  the  latter  cloys 
and  calls  for  perpetual  renewal. 
Some  parents  keep  the  children 
quiet  without  any  apparent  effort. 
Enter  their  nursery,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  attention  of  even  the 
youngest  is  chained.  A  tower  is  be- 
ing built ;  block  after  block  is  placed 
in  position,  and  the  little  ones  watch 
its  progress  with  breathless  interest. 
Or  a  necklace  is  put  together — but 
how  ?     Each   bead   is    the  child's 


choice  ;  each  child  chooses  in  turn  ; 
a  pattern  is  slowly  developed  ;  the 
little  minds  are  alive  to  a  new  idea. 
Persons  who  have  this  gift  of  inter- 
esting children  have  usually  the 
greater  one  of  teaching  them  to 
amuse  and  interest  themselves.  As 
a  matter  of  experience,  it  can  be 
affirmed  that  quite  young  children 
can  be  trained  to  amuse  themselves. 
The  children  of  the  poor  learn  this 
lesson  of  necessity  ;  the  children  of 
the  well-to-do  are  happy  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  taught  it.  Such 
teaching  does  not  imply  a  moment's 
neglect ;  on  the  contrary,  it  calls  for 
an  ever-watchful  eye  that  notes  the 
need  of  each  moment,  that  detects 
at  once  when  weariness  begins.. 
Happy  the  children  who  learn,  be- 
fore they  can  talk,  to  amuse  and 
interest  themselves ;  happy  the 
mothers  who  have  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing them  this  lesson!  R. 


THE  PROPER  SELECTION  OF  NURSES. 


This  seems  to  me  a  most  important 
matter  for  many  reasons.  Mothers 
who  are  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
their  little  ones  often  employ  women 
who  are  in  appearance  all  that  could 
be  desired,  but  are  selfish,  careless 
through  ignorance,  and  sometimes 
irritable  when  out  of  sight  of  their 
employers. 

The  result  of  constant  association 
with  such  natures  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  pliable,  easily 
led  character  of  the  child.  Children 


readily  accommodate  themselves  to 
their  surroundings.  The  innumer- 
able dangers  which  beset  a  child  that 
associates  with  servants  who  are  not 
innately  refined  need  not  be  cata- 
logued here.  Any  mother  who  has 
perchance  overheard  the  gossip  of  her 
servants  knows  that  their  conversa- 
tion (although  it  may  be  innocent)  is 
not  of  the  sort  which  she  would  wish 
her  children  to  become  interested  in. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  break  a  child 
of  a  bad  habit  in  speaking.  How 
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often  children  acquire  from  their 
nurses  a  vulgar  way  of  expressing 
themselves!  A  pronunciation  that 
may  escape  the  notice  of  parents 
often  stamps  the  speaker.  Errors  in 
grammar,  besides  many  tricks  of  the 
face,  the  tongue,  the  hands,  etc,— all 
of  which  are  disagreeable,  to  say  the 
least — are  apt  to  mark  a  child  as  not 
having  been  properly  brought  up. 

In  the  West  Indian  British  colonies 
the  children  are  much  with  their  pa- 
rents (who,  as  a  rule,  are  English 
people,  speaking  the  most  correct 
English),  yet  they  speak  with  the 
negro  patois ,  and  twang  their  English 
words  as  their  negro  nurses  do,  much 
to  the  distress  of  each  other's  mothers, 
who  cannot  perceive  the  same  defects 
in  their  own  little  ones. 

I  heard  a  child  in  Jamaica  say  to 
his  mother:  "  Mamma,  a  wha'  fer  me 
ner  play  wid  de  oder  rest  ob  de 
childun  dey?"  pointing  to  his  little 
cousins,  from  amongst  whom  he  had 
been  withdrawn.  His  mother  replied: 
"  Because,  dear,  you  must  not  learn 
to  speak  their  dreadful  Creole";  and 
she  shuddered  as  she  explained  to 
me  the  horror  she  had  of  hearing 
her  children  speak  like  their  nurses. 
"  They  never  can  drop  it,"  she  assured 
me,  "if  they  once  learn  it."  And  I 
believe  she  was  right,  for  there  is  a 
peculiar  intonation  and  twang  in  the 
voice  of  a  Jamaican,  however  long  he 
may  study  abroad. 

These  examples  go  far  to  prove  that 
habits  acquired  in  childhood  are  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate,  and  that  children 
are  often  more  apt  to  follow  the  nurse 
than  the  mother.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, very  essential  that  mothers  who 
think  of  their  children's  future,  as 
well  as  of  their  present  comfort, 


should  be  most  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  nurses  ? 

Could  not  a  mother  make  the  posi- 
tion of  a  nurse  less  menial  ?  Could 
she  not  treat  her  nurse  as  she  would 
a  companion  for  herself  ?  There  are 
many  women,  widows  and  daughters 
of  educated  men,  who  do  not  succeed 
in  earning  a  livelihood  befitting  their 
former  circumstances.  These  women 
cannot  take  situations  as  servants; 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  associate 
with  other  servants,  and  are  above 
the  shop  and  its  associates.  They 
are  ladies  of  refinement  and  culture 
who  have  no  homes,  or  have  unhappy 
ones.  Lacking  the  accomplishments 
which  would  be  necessary  for  them 
as  teachers,  they  yet  wish  to  support 
themselves  without  doing  anything 
that  would  lower  them  socially. 

A  child's  companion,  a  lady  who 
will  be  always  with  the  children,  who 
will  attend  them  in  their  walks,  dress 
and  undress  them,  sit  with  them  in 
the  nursery  and  talk  to  them  as  only 
a  lady  can  talk  to  children;  recogniz- 
ed as  the  social  equal  of  her  employer, 
and  treated,  not  as  a  hireling,  but 
with  the  respect  due  one  lady  from 
another — such  a  mother's  assistant 
could  not  fail  to  benefit  her  employer, 
the  children,  and  herself. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  women  in  this  country  who 
would  be  glad  to  take  such  positions 
for  the  comfort  of  good  homes,  con- 
tent with  modest  salaries.  Such 
positions,  offered  in  the  right  way, 
by  advertisement  or  through  friends, 
would,  I  believe,  find  many  trust- 
worthy applicants,  and  the  mother's 
cares  and  anxieties  in  regard  to  the 
safety  of  her  little  ones  might  thus 
be  greatly  lessened.  A. 
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MR.  TRIP  AND  MR.  RIP. 


A  FAIRY  STORY  FOR  MOTHERS. 


Once  upon  a  time — we  must  begin 
that  way,  because  this  is  to  be  a  fairy 
story,  you  know — the  cook  thought 
she  would  like  a  vacation,  since  she 
was  tired  cooking  all  the  time.  She 
said  she  wouldn't  take  a  very  long 
vacation,  but  she  really  would  like  to 
stay  away  a  week,  if  the  family  could 
get  along  without  her. 

Now,  she  was  such  a  very  nice  cook, 
and  made  such  beautiful  "  pimples  " 
(that's  what  Mr.  Trip  called  biscuits), 
that  Mamma  said:  "  Why,  certainly, 
you  may  have  a  week's  vacation, 
Sarah.  I  shall  get  along  very  well. 
Mrs.  Nolan  will  come  to  do  the  hard 
work,  and  Mr.  Trip  and  Mr.  Rip  will 
help  me  do  what's  easy.  Won't  you, 
my;  dears  ?" 

Then  said  Mr.  Trip  and  Mr.  Rip: 
"Indeed,  indeed  we  will,  Mamma." 
And  they  clapped  their  hands,  and 
stood  for  a  long  time  on  one  foot,  and 
were  very  glad;  for  they  thought  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  make  the 
puddings  and  cake,  and  taste  the 
things  in  all  the  jars  and  pots  in  the 
pantry. 

But  Mamma  said:  "  I  will  make  the 
puddings  and  cake,  and  taste  the 
things  in  all  the  jars  and  pots  in  the 
pantry;  but  if  you  are  very  good, 
perhaps  you  may  make  one  little  pud- 
ding or  cake,  and  taste  the  things 
in  some  of  the  jars  and  pots  in  the 
pantry/' 

So  Mr.  Trip  and  Mr.  Rip  said  they 
would  be  very  good.  Pretty  soon 
they  ivere  very  good;  they  were  so 
good  they  wouldn't  even  laugh,  and 


went  about  looking  very  sad.  They 
were  very  good  for  two  long  whole 
days.  Then  they  got  tired  being 
good,  and  began  to  play  a  little. 
Pretty  soon  they  played  a  little  more, 
and  a  little  more,  and  at  last  they 
were  quite  naughty.  They  got  into 
the  pantry  when  Mamma  was  up- 
stairs; they  poured  molasses  on  the 
cat  to  make  her  look  like  a  tiger;  they 
put  lard  in  their  hair,  to  make  it  stick 
down  flat,  and  painted  their  cheeks 
with  cranberry  sauce.  They  wanted 
to  look  like  Indians,  and  they  did. 
The  cat  stuck  to  the  floor  and  couldn't 
run,  so  she  was  no  good,  and  they 
couldn't  play  tiger  after  all,  and  so 
they  climbed  up  on  to  the  shelves 
and  began  tasting  the  things  in  all 
the  jars  and  pots  in  the  pantry. 

Pretty  soon  Mamma  came  down- 
stairs. She  looked  very  queer  when 
she  saw  them,  and  turned  her  head 
away  when  she  looked  at  the  cat. 
She  sent  Mr.  Trip  and  Mr.  Rip  to  bed, 
and  soaked  the  cat  until  she  got  her 
feet  loose.  Then  she  went  up  after 
Mr.  Trip  and  Mr.  Rip  to  punish  them. 
But  they  were  both  very  ill — oh,  very 
ill  indeed;  and  they  cried  so  hard 
and  seemed  so  sorry  that  Mamma  had 
to  forgive  them,  and  they  said  they'd 
u  never  do  so  any  more/' 

But  the  next  day  Mamma  told  them 
that  they  had  been  so  naughty  they 
could  not  be  allowed  to  help.  Then 
Mr.  Trip  and  Mr.  Rip  cried  very  loud 
and  hard,  and  went  and  sat  on  the 
kitchen  doorstep.  They  sat  there  all 
the  afternoon,  and  every  time  they 
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remembered  to  cry  they  cried  very 
loud  and  hard.  After  supper  Mamma 
put  them  to  bed.  Then  they  begged 
her  to  forgive  them  and  to  give  them 
just  one  more  chance.  "  Please  for- 
give us,  Mamma/'  said  Mr.  Trip  and 
Mr.  Rip,  "and  we'll  promise  not  to 
taste  but  a  very  little  of  anything  in 
any  of  the  jars  and  pots  in  the  pan- 
try/' So  Mamma  said  she  would  for- 
give them  and  give  them  one  more 
chance.  Then  they  laughed  a  great 
deal,  and  hugged  Mamma,  and  kissed 
each  other,  and  went  sound  asleep. 

The  next  morning  Mamma  washed 
the  dishes.  She  allowed  Mr.  Trip 
and  Mr.  Rip  to  wipe  them,  and  they 
wiped  two  plates  and  one  spoon,  and 
never  smiled.  Then  Mr.  Trip  gig- 
gled, and  Mr.  Rip  laughed  out  loud. 
Then  Mr.  Trip  hit  Mr.  Rip  with  the 
towel.  Mr.  Rip  ran  away.  Mr.  Trip 
ran  after  him.  They  laughed,  they 
screamed;  they  broke  a  saucer;  they 
dropped  a  cup — and  they  didn't  mind 
a  bit.    Oh,  they  were  very  naughty! 

Suddenly,  while  they  were  scream- 
ing, Mamma  jumped.  "  Oh,  dear!" 
she  cried.  "  Oh,  dear  me!"  Mr.  Trip 
and  Mr.  Rip  stopped  very  quickly, 
for  they  were  frightened  a  little  bit. 
" What's  the  matter?"  said  they. 
"  What  is  it,  Mamma?" 

Mamma  looked  very  earnestly  into 
the  sink  and  shook  her  head.  "Where 
can  it  be  ?"  she  said  softly.  "  Where 
did  it  go  to?" 

"  What,  what  ?"  said  Mr.  Trip  and 
Mr.  Rip. 

''Why,  that  cup  I  just  washed.  I 
put  it  in  the  strainer  a  minute  ago, 
and — it's  gone ! " 

"Gone!"  said  Mr.  Trip.  "Why, 
I—" 

"Oh,  yes!"   said   Mamma,  "you 


saw  me  wash  it,  I  know.  But  it's 
gone — and  I  wonder  if  the  fairies 
took  it,  Mr.  Trip.  Don't  you  believe 
they  truly  did,  Mr.  Rip  ?" 

Mr.  Trip  and  Mr.  Rip  looked  at 
Mamma  and  then  at  each  other. 
Then  they  laughed.  They  laughed 
very  softly.  Mamma  didn't  seem  to 
hear  them.    She  kept  on  talking. 

"  It's  remarkable ',"  she  said.  "Isn't 
it,  Mr.  Trip?" 

ei  Just  warbacle,"  said  Mr.  Trip, 
just  like  Mamma. 

"Now  I  shall  wash  another,"  said 
Mamma.  "  I  wonder  if  that  will  go 
too.  I'm  almost  afraid  it  will,  Mr. 
Rip." 

Mr.  Rip  put  his  towel  over  his 
mouth  and  giggled,  and  Mamma  put 
a  cup  into  the  strainer.  She  turned 
away,  and  when  she  went  to  put  her 
second  cup  into  the  strainer,  the 
strainer  was  empty. 

"  It's  gone,"  said  Mamma.  "  The 
fairies  have  taken  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Trip  and  Mr.  Rip 
"  It's  gone,  sure  enough.  It  isn't  in 
the  sink.    It's  really  and  truly  gone." 

"  I'll  try  again,"  said  Mamma.  "  I 
wonder  if  they'll  take  all  the  dishes. 
I'm  afraid  they  will." 

"  Perhaps  they'll  bring  them  back," 
said  Mr.  Trip. 

"  Perhaps  they  will,"  said  Mamma. 
"  I  hope  so.    I'll  wash  some  more." 

So  she  washed  some  more.  She 
put  a  plate  in  the  strainer.  That 
went.  She  put  another — that  went 
too.  She  put  another,  and  another, 
and  another.  They  went  so  fast  they 
seemed  to  fly  away. 

"Isn't  it  strange!"  said  Mamma; 
and  Mr.  Trip  and  Mr.  Rip  said,  "Yes, 
it  was  very  strange." 

Then  the  big  platter  was  washed, 
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and  Mamma  said  she  knew  the  fairies 
couldn't  get  that;  and  she  hoped  if 
they  did  take  it  they'd  be  very,  very 
careful  and  not  break  it. 

It  took  the  platter  a  long  time  to 
go,  but  Mamma  was  so  busy  she 
didn't  seem  to  notice  it.  Mamma  was 
very  busy  just  about  that  time. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
noise  somewhere  about  here,"  Mam- 
ma said.  "Doesn't  it  sound  like  some 
one  whispering,  Mr.  Trip  ?" 

Mr.  Trip  said:  "  Yes.  It  did  sound 
very  like  some  one  whispering."  He 
could  scarcely  speak  ;  he  had  almost 
lost  his  breath,  but  Mamma  didn't 
notice. 

"  Oh!  "  cried  Mamma,  looking  into 
the  strainer,  "  the  platter  is  gone, 
Mr.  Rip!  I  wonder  where  it  went 
to." 

Mr.  Rip's  face  was  very  red,  but  he 
said  he  wondered  where  it  went  to, 
and  then  he  laughed  a  little  bit  of  a 
laugh. 

Mamma  turned  to  Mr.  Trip  and 
Mr.  Rip  after  she  had  put  away  her 
dishpan.  "Now,"  said  she,  "  what 
shall  I  do  ?  My  dishes  are  all  gone, 
and  I  may  have  to  buy  new  ones. 
Such  queer,  naughty  fairies  to  come 
and  take  my  nice  dishes!  I  really 
don't  know  quite  what  I  shall  do. 
Do  you,  Mr.  Trip  and  ]&r.  Rip  ?" 

Then  Mamma  looked  at  Mr.  Trip 
and  Mr.  Rip  with  such  a  funny  face 
that  they  burst  out  laughing.  They 
•clapped  their  hands  over  their  mouths 
and  laughed  and  stamped  and  doub- 
led up  almost  in  two. 

And  then  they  took  hold  of  Mam- 


ma's hands  and  dragged  her  over  to 
the  kitchen  table.  "  Look,  Mamma, 
look!"  they  shouted. 

"  My  dishes!"  cried  Mamma.  "All 
my  pretty  dishes.  Dried  and  piled 
up  so  neatly.  How  perfectly  charm- 
ing!" 

"Isn't  it  fine?"  said  Mr.  Trip  and 
Mr.  Rip.  They  held  on  to  Mamma's 
hands  and  whirled  around  on  one 
foot  like  tops.  "  Aren't  they  lovely 
and  shiny  ?"  they  cried. 

And  Mamma  said  indeed  they  were. 
"  Beautiful  and  shiny,"  she  said. 
"  Those  good  little  fairies!  I  hope 
they'll  come  again.  Do  you  think 
they'll  come  again,  Mr.  Trip  ?" 

Mr.  Trip  looked  at  Mr.  Rip  and 
said  he  thought  they  might  come 
again. 

Then  Mamma  said  she  wished  she 
could  find  those  fairies.  Indeed  she 
did.  "  If  I  could  find  those  fairies," 
said  Mamma  very  slowly,  "  I  think  I 
should  give  each  one  of  them  a 
gingerbread  elephant.  I  really  think 
I  should,  Mr.  Rip." 

Then  Mr.  Trip  and  Mr.  Rip  almost 
stood  on  their  heads. 

"  Hooray,  hooray !''  shouted  Mr. 
Trip. 

"  Oh,  goody-goody!"  cried  Mr.  Rip. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?"  asked 
Mamma.  She  looked  extremely  sur- 
prised, and  Mr.  Trip  and  Mr.  Rip 
laughed  loud  and  long.  At  last  they 
said:  "Why,  Mamma!  don't  you 
know?    We  are  the  fairies!" 

"You  don't  really  mean  it!"  said 
Mamma. 

Margaret  Courtney. 
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A  CHILD'S  PROCESSES  IN  NUMBERS. 

II. 


One  of  Elizabeth's  discoveries  in 
numbers  is  announced  in  my  note- 
book as  follows  : 

M  Three  threes  and  two  are  elev- 
en. "  "How  did  you  know  that?" 
"  Two  sixes  are  twelve  and  four 
threes  are  twelve." 

A  little  study  of  this  answer  will 
show  that  there  were  several  steps 
in  the  reasoning  process. 

Two  days  later  I  asked,  "  Can  you 
count  by  twos,  beginning-  with  one  V 
She  answered:  "  One,  three,  five, 
seven,  twelve."  A  little  explanation 
was  given,  and  she  then  counted 
correctly  to  one  hundred  and  one, 
with  one  mistake  at  forty,  self-cor- 
rected to  forty-one.  While  she  did 
this  she  raised  alternately  the  right 
and  left  foot  as  she  sat  in  a  rocker. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  child  was 
physically  at  rest  while  answering 
questions. 

"  Nine  and  seven  are  how  many  ?" 
(Hesitation — then,  on  fingers)  "Ten, 
eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen, 
fifteen,  sixteen"  "  Right."  "  I 
stopped  at  the  right  number." 
(This  with  evident  pleasure.) 

"  Seven  and  nine?"  (At  once) 
"  Sixteen."  "  How  did  you  know  ? " 
(With  a  laugh)  "I  just  guessed  it 
before." 

' '  Nine  and  eight  ? "  "  Seventeen. " 
"  How  did  you  know?"  "  Because 
eight  is  just  one  more  than  seven, 
and  seventeen  is  one  more  than  six- 
teen." 

This  answer  is  plainly  built  upon 
the  foregoing,  while  two  steps  in 
the  mental  process  are  expressed. 


"How  many  are  ten  and  nine?" 
(Afterthought)  "Nineteen."  "How 
do  you  know  ?"  "  Because  ten  and 
ten  are  twenty,  and  nine  and  nine 
are  eighteen."  "  Well,  suppose  that 
is  all  true,  how  do  you  know  that 
ten  and  nine  are  nineteen  ? "  "  Nine- 
teen is  just  one  number  backward." 

(Here  again  it  is  evident  that 
Elizabeth  had  not  realized  that  nine- 
teen means  nine  and  ten.) 

"  Seven  from  sixteen  ? "  "  Nine." 
"How  do  you  know?"  "Because 
seven  and  nine  are  sixteen." 

• '  Seven  from  fifteen  ? "  "  Eight. " 
(After  thought)  "  How  do  you 
know  ?  "  "  Because  eight  is  one  less 
than  nine." 

(The  previous  answer  was  that 
seven  from  sixteen  leaves  nine.) 

"Nine  from  nineteen?"  (Wild 
answers  which  I  could  not  copy 
quickly  enough.  Finally  correct  an- 
swer, but  no  reason  given.  Probably 
she  was  beginning  to  feel  tired.) 

"Count  by  fours."  "Eight, 
twelve,  fifteen,  "  (With  suggestion 
"  sixteen "  was  obtained,  then 
promptly)  "  twenty,  twenty-four, 
twenty-eight,  thirty-three,  no,  thirty- 
two,  thirty-six.  I  don't  know  any 
more." 

"Count  by  fives."  "Ten,  four- 
teen." "  Not  quite."  "  Fifteen  ? 
twenty,  twenty-five,  twenty-ten 
(with  a  laugh),  thirty,  thirty-five, 
thirty-ten  "  (with  another  laugh). 
"That  will  do  now." 

Later  in  the  day  Elizabeth's  papa 
asked  her  the  following  questions  : 

"  If  you  had  two  pennies  and  gave 
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me  one,  and  John  had  eight,  how- 
many  would  you  and  John  have  ?  " 

(Instantly)  ' '  Nine."  (General 
laughter  at  the  promptness  of  the 
answer  was  inevitable  here,  though 
we  try  not  to  laugh  at  the  children.) 

"  If  John  had  three  pennies,  and 
Katharine  five,  and  you  seven,  how 
many  would  you  all  have  ? 

(Afterthought)  ' '  Twelve."  "But 
how  many  are  three  and  five?" 
' 1  Eight. "  < <  And  eight  and  seven  ? " 
"  Fifteen." 

"  If  one  chicken-pie  is  enough  for 
twelve  people,  how  many  portions 
will  be  left  if  you  take  out  four  ? " 
"  Eight." 

Next  day,  the  twenty- sixth, 
mamma  put  the  following  questions: 

"  If  there  were  sixteen  children  in 
a  French  kindergarten  and  four  were 
sick  at  home,  how  many  could  go  to 
school?"  (Afterthought)  "Twelve." 
"  How  did  you  get  it  ?"  "  Counted 
from  twelve — thirteen,  fourteen,  fif- 
teen, sixteen."  "What  made  you 
think  of  beginning  with  twelve?" 
"I  wanted  to  see  if  it  was  twelve." 

"  In  the  same  kindergarten  of  six- 
teen children,  two  had  measles,  and 
two  whooping-cough,  and  one  chick- 
en-pox; how  many  well  children?" 
"Ten,"  (then  several  wild  guesses.) 
Mamma:  "  How  many  are  two  and 
two  and  one?"  "Five."  "Then 
how  many  well  children?"  "Eleven." 
"How  did  you  take  five  from  six- 
teen?" "Eleven  is  one  less  than 
twelve,  and  four  from  sixteen  is 
twelve." 

(The  unexpressed  step  in  the 
chain  of  reasoning  is  evidently  that 
five  is  one  more  than  four.) 

"  How  many  are  ten  and  seven  ? " 
(After  a  considerable  pause)    "  Sev- 


enteen. "  "  How  did  you  know?  " 
"  I  don't  know  how." 

I  began  to  teach  Elizabeth  that 
seventeen  means  seven  and  ten  ; 
eighteen,  eight  and  ten,  but  decided 
not  to  go  on  with  it,  as  I  think  she 
will  some  day  make  the  discovery 
for  herself.  We  always  answer  her 
questions,  but  the  only  thing  I  have 
purposely  taught  her  in  numbers  is 
to  count  by  twos. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the 
month  papa  left  Elizabeth  alone  in 
the  parlor  while  he  went  to  the  fur- 
nace. Elizabeth  met  him  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  reported  that 
there  were  eighty-eight  keys  in  the 
piano,  including  the  black  keys.  He 
was  rather  surprised  j  to  find  her 
right.  The  following  day  she  asked 
me  how  many  two  eighty-eights  are. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  I  asked  :  "If 
papa  had  twelve  pennies  and  gave 
four  to  Elizabeth  and  four  to  John, 
how  many  would  there  be  left  for 
Katharine  ? "  (After  reflection) 
"Four."  "How  do  you  know?". 
"  Because  eight  and  four  make 
twelve." 

"If  papa  had  fifteen  pennies  and 
gave  six  to  Elizabeth  and  five  to 
John,  how  many  would  be  left  ? " 
(Failure.) 

"  If  he  had  ten  and  gave  four  to 
Elizabeth  and  four  to  John,  how 
many  would  be  left?"  "Two." 

"  If  mamma  had  seven  pieces  of 
candy  and  gave  three  to  Elizabeth 
and  two  to  John,  how  many  would 
there  be  left?"    "Five,  one,  two." 

"  Suppose  Santa  Claus  brought 
Elizabeth  four  dolls  and  John  four 
and  Katharine  three,  how  many 
would  there  be  in  all?"  (After 
thinking)  "Eleven." 
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"If  the  postman  brought  papa 
five  letters  and  mamma  three  and 
Laura  one  and  George  one,  how 
many  in  all  ?  "    "  Eighteen,  Eight/' 

"  If  the  postman  brought  papa 
five  letters  and  mamma  three  and 
Laura  two,  how  many  in  all  ?  "  (Af- 
ter thought)  "Ten/' 

From  alittle  study  of  the  above 
answers  it  becomes  evident  that  a 
normal,  playful  child  under  six 
years  of  age  can  use  considerable 
reasoning  power  and  go  on  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  in  a  truly 
independent  and  self-educative  fash- 
ion. The  absence  of  anything  me- 
chanical in  the  greater  part  of  the 
answers  would  be  apparent  to  any 


listener,  as  well  as  the  child's  pleas- 
ure in  the  exercise  of  her  mental 
powers.  Once  she  wet  a  ribbon  in 
her  mouth  while  answering  some 
questions,  but  there  was  at  no  other 
time  any  sign  of  nervousness. 
Only  twice  did  she  use  her  fingers  in 
calculating,  and  the  abstract  ques- 
tions seemed  to  be  as  easily  answered 
as  those  which  were  illustrative. 
The  child's  concentration  was  note- 
worthy, as  she  never  asked  to  have 
even  the  more  involved  questions  re- 
peated. Elizabeth's  parents,  though 
enjoying  mathematical  studies,  have 
no  unusual  attainments  in  that  direc- 
tion. Julia  L.  Munger. 
Chicago. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


A  Safe  Crib. 

A  correspondent  complains  about 
the  dangers  lurking  in  the  ordinary 
crib  on  account  of  the  sides  not  being 
high  enough.  She  asks  whether  she 
cannot  get  something  substantial  and 
durable  with  high  enough  sides  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  the  child's 
falling  over  the  top.  Most  of  the 
prevailing  styles  she  considers  objec- 
tionable because  of  the  low  sides. 
"Can  you  give  us  an  idea,"  she 
writes,  "what  the  expense  would  be 
of  such  a  one  as  I  want— say  of  black 
walnut — made  to  order  ?" 


Too  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached  to  the  subject  of  the  ac- 
cidents referred  to,  since  such  have 
frequently  occurred,  sometimes  re- 
sulting in  injuries  for  life.  It  is  rather 
surprising  that  high-sided  cribs,  like 
many  another  much-needed  nursery 
article,  are  not  supplied  by  the  trade 
generally.  One  made  to  order  would 
be  much  more  expensive  than  any 
one  of  the  usual  styles,  which  could 
not  be  as  low-priced  as  they  are  ex- 
cept for  their  being  made  in  large 
quantities  from  standard  patterns. 
Our  correspondent's  local  furniture- 
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dealer  could  doubtless  give  lower 
estimates,  according  to  size  and  style 
desired,  than  manufacturers  in  this 
city.  Aside  from  the  question  .  of 
price,  the  best  advice  we  can  give  is 
to  build  up  the  ordinary  crib  with 
extra  sides  and  ends;  or,  if  it  stands 
in  a  corner,  being  thus  partly  protect- 
ed by  two  walls,  one  side  and  one  end 
will  be  sufficient.  An  upright  may 
be  permanently  attached  to  each  of 
three  corners  of  the  crib;  the  extra 
end-piece  (head  or  foot)  being  also 
permanently  fastened,  while  the  side- 
piece  is  portable  and  made  to  fit  into 
brass-plate  supports  or  guides.  The 
total  cost  need  not  exceed  $2,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  labor,  as  the  rounds  are 
kept  in  stock  by  all  carpenters  and 
cost  only  a  few  cents  apiece.  It  is 
important  that  all  be  strongly  made, 


so  as  not  to  prove  a  pitfall  instead  of 
a  guard,  by  tempting  the  strength  of 
the  venturesome  little  tenant. 

A  Help  in  Caring  for  Children's  Teeth. 

The  troublesome  task  of  training 
children  in  the  care  of  their  teeth 
can  be  made  much  easier  by  the  use 
of  the  Prophylactic  Tooth  Brush — 
an  ingenious  contrivance  so  shaped 
as  to  fit  the  mouth.  The  bristles 
are  placed  in  irregular  tufts,  thus 
reaching  the  spaces  between  the 
teeth.  During  this  month  readers 
of  Babyhood  may  get  one  of  these 
brushes  free  of  charge  by  addressing 
the  Florence  Manufacturing  Co.,  150 
Pine  Street,  Florence,  Mass.,  men- 
tioning, however,  Babyhood,  and 
stating  the  child's  full  name,  and 
date  and  place  of  birth. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Harriet  Martin- 

Sharpening  the  Wits  eausayS  .  "  A  child 
through  Playthings.  , 

does  not  catch 
gold-fish  in  water  at  the  first  trial, 
however  good  his  eyes  .may  be,  and 
however  clear  the  water;  knowledge 
and  method  are  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  take  what  is  actually  before 
his  eyes  and  under  his  hands.  The 
powers  of  observation  must  be  culti- 


vated." It  is  because  this  truth  is 
becoming  well  known  that  so  much 
time  and  thought  are  now  given  to 
assisting  children  to  cultivate  their 
powers.  Children  who  are  very  early 
given  playthings  which  aid  in  this 
way,  and  play  games  which  require 
quick  eyes  and  deft  hands,  will  prove 
the  wisdom  of  the  course.  It  is  some- 
times taken  for  granted  by  parents 
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that  the  child  who  seems  awkward 
in  handling  things  may  as  well  be 
left  to  his  fate;  they  fail  to  recognize 
how  much  may  be  done  for  improve- 
ment in  this  particular.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  parents  were  to  note 
more  generally  the  effect  of  play- 
things on  their  children,  if  they  ob- 
served which  toys  became  favorites, 
which  were  thrown  aside,  which  met 
the  child's  special  needs,  etc.  The 
education  of  the  child  goes  on  at  all 


times,  and,  as  the  wise  man  said, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  in  the  play 
of  the  child  we  recognize  his  charac- 
ter.— L.  N. 

,  ™  An  ardent  lover 

Children's  Views  on      .     .  _  _ 

Matters  of  Dress.  of  mine>  aSed  five> 
left  my  side  un- 
ceremoniously and  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  return.  "  I  am  going  to  sit 
next  to  Cousin  Flora;  I  am  not  going 
to  sit  by  you.  I  like  her  better  than 
I  do  you."    "But  why?    Does  she 


Gratifying 
Success 

Mellin's  Food  was  recommended  to  us  and  we 
have  been  using  it  for  some  time  with  gratifying 
success;  our  baby,  n  months  old,  is  teething  and 
Mellin's  Food  is  the  only  thing  he  would  take.  I  think 
it  is  the  best  infant's  food  made.  In  this  town  there 
are  a  large  number  using  Mellin's  Food  with  telling 
results.    Thos.  R.  Harvey,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Mellin's  Food 

To  the  mother  who  has  tried  many  different 
kinds  of  infants'  food  we  should  like  to  send  a 
sample  of  Mellin's  Food  and  our  book,  "The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Infants."  The  book  tells 
how  to  use  Mellin's  Food  and  it  may  give 
the  mother  some  ideas  about  feeding. 

Send  us  a  postal  for  a  free  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 


Mellin's  Food  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 


"  No  ;  bnt  her  dress  is  prettier  than 
yours."  The  earliest  distinct  recol- 
lection of  a  woman  now  thirty  is  of  a 
new  red  dress  purchased  for  her  when 
she  was  three  years  old,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  exultation  when  she  first  put 
it  on  was  one  expressed  by  the  little 
girl   in  Hans  Andersen  when  she 


say  to  me  now  ?"  — or  was  felt  by  Dr. 
Johnson  when,  arrayed  in  the  gay 
dress  which  he  thought  fit  for  a  dra- 
matic author,  he  went  to  witness  his 
play  of  "  Irene/'  It  is  so  entirely 
natural  for  children  to  care  about 
clothes  that  the  feeling  ought  not  to 
be  disregarded  or  condemned. — B, 
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The  "Allenburys"  System 

OF 

Progressive  Infant  Feeding 


IS  THE 

Gorrect  Method. 


NO  SINGLE  FOOD 


is  suitable  for  the  Infant  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  first  nine 
months.  At  birth  the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to 
assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its  physiological  equivalent ; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  six  months  old  that  any 
starchy  food  is  admissible. 


jSllenburgs  Foods 
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A  Succession  of  Foods  which  affords  nourishment  suited  to  the  changing  digestive 

powers  from  birth  upwards. 


Specially  adapted 
to  the  first  three 
months  of  life. 
Similarly  adapted  to 

"Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  2  the  second  three 

months  of  life. 


The  "Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  1 


The 


COMPLETE 
FOODS, 
STERILIZED, 
and   needing  the 
addition  of  hot 
water  only. 


The  "Allenburys"  Malted  Food  No.  3 


Adapted  to,  and  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  infants  after  five  or  six  months  of 
age.  Prepared  for  use  by  the  addition 
of  cow's  milk. 


Sample  of  the  Foods  sent  Free  on  application. 
Please  state  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired. 

Allen  &  Hanburys,  Ltd.  (London,  Eng.) 
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TAKING  COLD. 


If  we  grown-up  people  are  "but 
children  of  a  larger  growth, "  do  we 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  "  the  child 
is  father  of  the  man"  in  more  senses 
than  that  in  which  the  adage  was 
first  uttered  ?  We  are  too  prone  to 
regard  the  child  as  belonging  to  a 
somewhat  different  species  from  our 
own,  as  subject  to  different  laws, 
and  as  a  creature  whose  life  is  to  be 
regulated  and  controlled  on  entirely 
different  principles. 

That  the  new-born  babe  is  a  weak, 
fragile  thing,  whose  hold  on  life  -  is 
but  feeble,  and  who  has  only  suffi- 
cient vitality  to  breathe  and  nurse,  is 
not  true.  He  is  not,  perhaps,  equal 
to  a  seven-course  dinner,  or  ready  to 
go  into  training  for  a  boat-race,  yet 
he  has  an  amount  of  vigor  and  sturdy 
vitality  quite  equal  to  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  his  baby  life,  provided 
that  that  life  is  regulated  on  right 
principles  and,  of  course,  that  his 
'  'fathers  have  not  eaten  sour  grapes. 
He  is  liable  to  the  many  ills  which 
especially  beset  baby  life,  and  against 
which  medical  wisdom  as  yet  affords 
no  protection.  That  especial  pitfall 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper — 
viz.,  taking  cold — is  one  which,  not 
only  in  its  immediate  effects,  but  in 


its  ultimate  results,  involves  quite  as 
much  danger  to  life  as  the  unpre- 
ventable  ills;  for  taking  cold  should, 
in  our  opinion,  be  classed  among  the 
preventable  ills. 

The  first  question  which  arises 
in  any  discussion  of  the  subject 
naturally  is:  What  is  a  cold?  And 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
one  to  answer.  We  shall,  however, 
endeavor  to  answer  it  in  as  clear  a 
manner  as  we  can,  avoiding  as  far 
as  possible  the  use  of  technical 
terms  ;  for  if  we  know  what  a  cold 
is,  we  know  far  better  how  to  avoid 
it.  If  we  place  an  ordinary  clinical 
thermometer  in  the  mouth  of  a  child 
or  an  adult  in  normal  health,  we  find 
that  it  shows  a  temperature  of  98^5°. 
Any  deviation  from  this^  standard 
indicates  disease.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  few  diseases  cause  a  diminution 
of  the  temperature,  but  many  dis- 
eases cause  an  increase.  All  fevers, 
for  instance,  cause  an  increase,  and 
the  amount  of  increase  is  the  most 
delicate  test  we  possess  of  the  degree 
of  fever — a  temperature  of  1050,  for 
instance,  being  always  serious,  and 
1070,  if  prolonged,  in  most  cases 
fatal.  This  normal  temperature 
must  always  be  maintained,  in  order 
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that  the  processes  of  growth  and 
nutrition  of  the  body  shall  go  on  in 
a  healthy  manner.  How  this  body 
heat  is  maintained  weneed  not  explain 
in  detail.  In  the  main  it  is  kept  up 
by  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach. 
This  food,  being  absorbed  by  the 
stomach,  is  taken  into  the  blood  and 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and 
changed  into  muscle,  nerve,  fat,  etc., 
this  change  being  attended  with  the 
production  of  heat.  We  thus  see 
that  animal  heat  is  produced  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  Now,  living 
as  we  do  in  an  atmosphere  whose 
temperature  is  constantly  changing, 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  body  is  con- 
stantly taxed  to  keep  itself  at  this 
normal  temperature  of  98^6°.  This, 
then,  is  in  part  how  one  takes  cold  : 
the  body  fails  to  adjust  itself  to  a 
change  in  temperature. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  expo- 
sure of  the  whole  body  to  a  lowered 
temperature  does  not  cause  a  "cold." 
We  do  not  take  cold  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  zero.  A  little  obser- 
vation shows  us  that  it  is  not  the 
exposure  of  the  whole  body  which 
gives  rise  to  a  cold,  but  rather  the 
exposure  of  only  apart;  and,  further, 
that  it  is  not  alone  the  low  tempe- 
rature, but  the  action  of  cold  and 
moisture  combined.  There  seems 
to  be  something  in  a  dry,  cold  air 
which  so  far  stimulates  the  heat- 
producing  forces  in  the  body  as  to 
enable  it  to  not  only'resist  the  action 
of  the  low  temperature,  but  even  to 
feel  invigorated  by  it.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  body  is 
equally  exposed  to  cold  and  moist- 
ure combined,  we  see  no  bad  results; 
the  action  of  the  cold  is  resisted  by 


the  whole  of  the  heat-producing 
forces  which  come  to  the  rescue. 
This  is  illustrated  by  our  plunging 
into  a  cold  bath  in  the  morning,  not 
only  with  impunity  but  with  benefit. 
Let,  however,  cold  and  moisture  act 
upon  a  portion  of  the  body — as  when 
a  draught  of  cold,  moist  evening  air 
blows  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  or 
when  we  get  our  feet  wet  in  a  rain- 
storm— and  the  exposure  is  very  apt 
to  result  in  what  we  call  a  bad  cold. 
In  this  latter  case  the  absolute  loss 
of  heat  is  small,  but  the  injury  to  the 
body  may  result  in  an  attack  of 
severe  illness.  Now  let  us  try  and 
see  why  a  draught  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  will  produce,  it  may  be,  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  while  a  surf 
bath  will  even  fortify  us  against  it  by 
its  invigorating  effect.  In  the  case 
of  the  surf  bath  the  heat-producing 
powers  have  been  called  into  as 
vigorous  and  healthy  exercise  as  that 
of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  in  exercis- 
ing with  dumb-bells;  in  each  case  the 
ultimate  effect  is  that  of  a  tonic.  In 
the  case  of  a  draught  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  the  action  of  the  cold  upon 
a  portion  of  the  body  has  interfered 
with  the  forces  which  were  at  work 
giving  warmth  to  that  particular 
part.  The  minute  blood  vessels 
which  were  circulating  through  the 
muscles  and  skin  of  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  depositing  the  nourishing 
particles  there,  were  interfered  with 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  arrest  the 
process.  Now,  this  does  not  cause 
inflammation  at  this  point.  We  do 
not  take  cold  in  the  face  when  the 
face  is  exposed.  We  do  not  have  an 
attack  of  rheumatism  in  the  feet 
when  our  feet  get  wet.  The  mis- 
chief which  results  from  exposure  is 
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usually  developed  in  some  distant 
portion  of  the  body.  The  point  of 
selection,  moreover,  is  wherever  the 
weak  point  may  be.  If  one  has  a 
weak  throat,  an  exposure  results  in 
a  sore  throat.  If  one  has  any  weak- 
ness in  the  bronchial  tubes,  a  cold 
usually  settles  there,  whatever  por- 
tion of  the  body  may  be  exposed. 
In  most  cases  of  exposure  the  result 
is  a  cold  in  the  head;  the  reason  of 
this  is  that  few  people  in  our  cli- 
mate have  perfectly  healthy  nasal 
passages,  and  they  are  the  point  of 
least  resistance. 

The  connection  between  wet  feet, 
for  instance,  and  a  cold  in  the  head 
can  be  easily  explained.  The  pro- 
duction of  heat  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  in  the  process  of  nourishing  it, 
is  not  carried  on  in  each  part  inde- 
pendently, but  is  all  governed  and 
regulated  in  the  brain  by  that  por- 
tion which  has  charge  of  what  is 
called  the  vegetative  functions. 
Now,  the  brain,  in  regulating  this 
heating  of  the  body,  expends  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  force.  If  this  pro- 
cess be  arrested  in  the  back  of  the 
neck,  let  us  say,  the  brain  still  ex- 
erting its  nervous  forces  to  keep  the 

DIETETIC  RULES  FOR 


To  every  woman  who  has  had  to 
bring  up  her  child  by  nature's  pre- 
ferred method  there  has  come— sure- 
ly, though  with  varying  degree  of 
force— the  question  of  diet  during 
lactation.  This  is  equally  true  wheth- 
er the  child  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
a  wet-nurse,  or  the  mother  is  able  to 
fulfil  the  pleasant  duty  of  nursing  her 


whole  machine  going,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  force  sent  to  the 
neck,  being  shut  off,  will  find  vent 
somewhere  else.  This  somewhere 
else  will  be  the  weakest  point — the 
nasal  passages,  the  bronchial  tubes, 
or  some  other  point  of  least  resist- 
ance—  and  an  inflariimation  sets  in 
there.  Perhaps  this  may  be  made 
clearer  by  an  illustration.  A  furnace 
in  the  cellar  sends  its  heat  to,  say, 
ten  rooms  whose  registers  are  all 
open.  The  fire  is  hot  enough  to  heat 
them  all.  Now,  for  some  cause  let 
the  heat  be  shut  off  from  one  room. 
The  same  amount  of  heat  is  sent  up 
from  the  furnace  and  ordinarily  dis- 
tributes itself  equally  through  the 
nine  rooms;  but  if  by  any  chance  the 
register  in  one  room  is  broken,  or  has 
fallen  out,  and  allows  the  flue  to 
stand  wide  open,  the  superfluous 
heat  escapes  into  this  room,  heating 
it  to  excess. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  make 
it  clear  what  "  taking  cold  "  is.  And 
if  we  understand  this,  we  can  far 
more  readily  understand  why  we  take 
cold  and  how  we  can  avoid  taking 
cold — questions  which  we  shall  dis- 
cuss on  a  future  occasion. 

NURSING  MOTHERS. 


little  one  at  her  own  breast.  The 
question  may  come  up  early  or  late 
in  her  nursing,  but  come  it  will  to 
the  mother,  either  at  the  suggestion 
of  her  own  mind  or  through  the  re- 
sponsibility of  nurse  dr  friend  who 
considers  it  to  be  her  duty  to  give 
advice. 

Fortunate  will  be  the  mother  who 
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can  reach  settled  convictions  as  to 
when  to  eat,  how  to  eat,  and  what  to 
eat,  at  an  early  period  of  her  nursing, 
for  she  will  then  be  rid  of  one  of  the 
most  vexatious  questions  which  will 
arise  during-  the  early  life  of  her 
child. 

Unnecessary  Anxieties. 

Many  a  woman  is  made  unhappy 
at  the  thought  that  a  dietary  indis- 
cretion has  caused  serious,  and  per- 
haps fatal,  illness  in  her  child.  An- 
other is  disturbed  because  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  same  way,  a  night  of 
colic  destroys  the  rest  of  her  child 
and  of  herself  as  well.  Others,  with 
babies  who  do  not  cry,  live  in  constant 
fear  lest  this  fortunate  state  of  affairs 
shall  be  interrupted  through  some 
imprudence  in  their  eating. 

Some  women  have  too  much  milk, 
and  are  thereby  subjected  to  great 
annoyance,  living,  too,  in  fear  of  cak- 
ing and  abscess  as  a  possible  result  of 
this  condition.  Some  have  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  or  none  at  all,  while 
others  think  they  have  too  little, 
though  they  have  enough.  So  it 
happens  that  the  mother  may  be 
reduced  to  a  feeling  of  gross  ignor- 
ance and  despair  when  the  question 
of  her  eating  comes  up  from  day  to 
day,  and,. the  natural  suggestions  of 
her  appetite  remaining  unsatisfied,  a 
condition  of  ill-health  may  result. 

How  Milk  is  Produced. 

As  preliminary  questions  we  must 
consider  briefly  the  nature  of  milk 
and  the  manner  of  its  production. 

All  the  food  which  enters  the 
stomach  of  the  mother  undergoes 
digestion,  by  which  process  it  be- 
comes broken  up  and  subdivided, 
both  physically  and  chemically,  until 


it  has  reached  elementary  principles 
which  are  to  be  used  for  the  nutrition 
of  her  body.  A  certain  amount  of 
unused  and  waste  material  passes  out 
of  the  body  by  the  excretory  organs,, 
such  as  the  bowels  and  kidneys. 

This  elementary,  nutritious  mate- 
rial is  taken  into  the  blood  and  carried 
into  every  part  of  the  body,  and,  by 
a  process  called  assimilation,  each  of 
the  various  organs  and  structures 
discriminatingly  selects  from  this 
material  that  which  is  required  to 
keep  it  in  repair  and  enable  it  to  per- 
form its  function.  Thus  our  bones 
and  muscles  are  kept  healthily  re- 
stored and  strong  enough  to  support 
and  move  us  about.  The  liver  is 
kept  in  healthy  structure  and  activity, 
and  enabled  to  secrete  the  bile — a 
liquid  absolutely  required  for  diges- 
tion. The  breasts,  likewise,  obtain 
from  the  blood  such  material  as  will- 
keep  them  in  repair  and  will  enable 
them,  when  occasion  requires,  ta 
make  milk  for  the  nursing  infant. 

The  breast  consists  of  innumerable 
fine  tubes  and  blood  vessels.  These 
tubes  are  lined  with  small,  micro- 
scopic, closely  packed  bodies  called 
epithelial  cells.  During  the  period 
of  nursing  these  little  cells  liquefy, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  water  from 
the  blood,  containing  certain  alkaline 
salts,  become  transformed  into  milk. 
New  epithelial  cells,  derived  from 
the  nutritive  material  of  the  blood, 
quickly  take  their  place  and  in  turn 
become  changed  into  milk.  Thus 
is  the  constant  supply  of  the  infant's 
food  produced  from  the  nutritive 
material,  in  much  the  same  way  that 
we  maintain  a  continuous  supply  of 
heat  from  our  furnaces  as  fuel  is 
constantly  brought  to  them. 
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Stimulating  the  Flow  of  Milk. 

Our  first  practical  question  is,  How- 
can  the  supply  of  milk  be  increased  ? 
Higher  civilization  is  credited  with 
the  production  of  small  families  of 
children  and  of  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  to  nurse  them.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  strife  of  exist- 
ence occasions  a  wear  and  tear  of 
the  nervous  system  which  leads  to 
the  impairment  of  all  functions, 
lactation  among  them.  This  is  less 
apparent  in  the  country  and  smaller 
cities,  yet  even  there  it  is  seen  to  no 
small  degree.  We  of  this  generation 
must  accept  the  situation  for  our- 
selves, but  realize  our  duties  in  the 
education  of  the  generations  to  come. 
The  constitutional  impress  from  rapid 
living  can  be  removed  gradually  only, 
but  we  should  do  our  part.  To-day 
there  are  women  who  have  not  food 
for  their  children  beyond  the  first  two 
weeks  of  their  existence.  Those  be- 
longing to  this  class  must  be  quickly 
recognized,  and  must  not  be  sub- 
jected to  anxiety  attendant  upon  pro- 
tracted and  fruitless  efforts  to  main- 
tain a  milk  supply.  There  is  another 
class  with  whom  the  effect  of  a  prop- 
er and  generous  diet  is  to  cause 
marked  increase  of  weight  and  size 
through  their  becoming  fat,  while 
no  increased  supply  of  milk  is  ob- 
served. Women  thus  affected  gain 
little  or  nothing  for  their  infants  by 
observing  the  dietary  rules  which  we 
shall  advise,  and  may  be  obliged  to 
give  up  nursing,  wholly  or  in  part, 
owing  to  deficiency  of  the  breast 
supply. 

Quality  and  Quantity  of  Food. 

The  great  majority  of  mothers, 
however,  upon  observance  of  certain 


general  rules,  can  nurse  their  chil- 
dren longer,  and  provide  food  in 
more  ample  quantity  and  better 
quality,  than  .when  acting  with  no 
method.  The  amount  of  milk  can 
be  best  modified  by  the  amount  of 
liquid  food  taken  into  the  system, 
while  the  quality  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  food.  Food  must  be  nutri- 
tious, easy  of  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion, and  in  good  amount.  The  mis- 
take most  frequently  made  is  that 
of  too  much  and  too  hearty  food.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  di- 
gestion be  at  its  best,  and  this  can 
never  be  the  case  under  the  "  stuff- 
ing "  process  so  often  adopted.  Eat 
enough,  but  not  too  much.  An  ap- 
petite also  must  exist,  and  this  re- 
quires on  the  part  of  the  mother  a 
good  supply  of  sleep,  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  a  cheerful  spirit,  with  free- 
dom from  the  strain  of  numerous 
household  duties.  An  over-conscien- 
tious mother  always  makes  a  poor 
wet-nurse. 

Food  need  not  be  taken  in  amount 
greater  than  healthy  appetite  dic- 
tates, but  every  mouthful  must  be  of 
an  efficient  kind.  Six  meals  a  day 
should  be  the  rule — three  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  and 
three  extra  ones.  The  appearance  of 
the  child  is  the  only  reliable  guide  as 
to  quantity  and  quality  of  its  food. 
Let  the  extra  meals  consist  of  milk, 
gruel,  cocoa,  or'  chocolate,  in  what- 
ever arrangement  or  combination 
best  suits  the  taste.  Beer  is  often 
recommended,  but  has  never  the 
value  of  the  articles  of  food  just 
mentioned.  It  increases  the  flow  of 
milk,  as  it  does  the  urine,  but  it  is  not 
nutritive.  Ale,  porter,  and  malt 
liquors  generally  tend   to  disorder 
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digestion,  and  are  of  doubtful  value, 
though  an  apparent  result  is  ob- 
tained by  them.  We  would  not  dis- 
countenance them,  but  would  adopt 
the  first-mentioned  means  before  re- 
sorting to  the  latter.  Regular  meals 
must  be  of  substantial  food,  with 
reasonable  variety.  Meat,  eggs, 
strong  broths,  preparations  of  milk 
with  barley,  arrowroot,  oatmeal,  etc., 
are  desirable.  Especially  avoid  food 
known  to  produce,  or  suspected  of 
producing,  indigestion.  Tea  and 
coffee  must  not  be  taken  in  excess. 
They  do  not  feed,  and  they  take  the 
place  of  other  articles  which  would 
nourish.  They  are  too  stimulating, 
and  should  be  taken  in  great  modera- 
tion, simply  to  gratify  the  taste — 
never  to  obtain  an  appreciable,  im- 
mediate, or  remote  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem. In  excessive  use  they  tend  to 
interfere  with  digestion. 

Value  of  Milk  as  Food  for  Mothers. 
When  a  marked  material  defi- 
ciency is  to  be  met,  milk  will  be  the 
best  food.  It  is  the  type  of  the  com- 
bination of  alimentary  principles 
called  for  by  the  purpose  of  our  se- 
lection of  diet.  The  objection  is  oft- 
en made  that  it  does  not  agree  with 
the  person  who  is  advised  to  take  it. 


Try  it  faithfully  now,  even  if  it  has 
always  made  trouble  before.  Many 
articles  of  food  which  are  harmful 
when  there  is  no  demand  for  them 
are  not  only  harmless  but  very  bene- 
ficial when  essential  to  the  healthful 
performance  of  some  function.  The 
course  of  treatment  advised  will  not 
only  be  in  the  food  interest  of  the  in- 
fant, but  also  in  its  other  interests, 
through  those  of  the  mother,  by  es- 
tablishing general  functional  equi- 
librium and  steadying  her  nervous 
system,  which  at  this  time  is  in  a 
condition  of  exalted  susceptibility. 

Night-Nursing  to  be  Discontinued  First 
If,  in  spite  of  this  course  of  man- 
agement, the  milk  seems  insuffi- 
cient as  indicated  by  weight  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  child,  let  the  latter 
be  fed  artificially  at  its  two  or  three 
night  meals,  being  entirely  removed 
from  the  mother's  care.  This  gives 
the  latter  good,  refreshing  nights, 
and  enables  her  to  continue  her  day- 
nursing.  By  following  this  plan  many 
a  woman  will  continue  to  feed  her 
child  chiefly  upon  the  breast. 

The  effect  of  fruit  and  various 
other  articles  of  diet  on  the  milk  of 
nursing  mothers  will  be  discussed  in 
our  next  number. 


NEED  OF  ISOLATION  IN  ALL  CASES  OF  SORE  THROAT. 


A  case  within  our  knowledge,  in 
which  diphtheria  developed  upon 
what  had  been  believed  to  be  a 
simple  quinsy,  suggests  a  word  of 
warning  regarding  the  duty  of  iso- 
lating any  case  of  sore  throat  where 
there  are  other  children  in  the  house. 
Without  entering  upon  any  disputed 
points  regarding   diphtheria,   it  is 


generally  agreed  that  the  distinc- 
tive visible  sign  of  it  is  its  peculiar 
membranous  deposit.  A  case  may 
present  clearly  the  conditions  of  a 
"  common  sore  throat"  and  subse- 
quently diphtheria  be  unmistakably 
present.  For  our  present  purpose 
it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  whether 
such  cases  are  diphtheritic  from  the 
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first  or  become  so.  The  point  for 
parents  to  know  is  that  the  sequence 
of  dangerous  symptoms  upon  those 
apparently  slight  is  not  uncommon, 
and  that  it  is  better  for  them  to 
isolate  a  child  fifty  times  unneces- 
sarily than  to  be  neglectful  once. 
We  would  urge,  therefore,  that,  if 
at  all  possible,  every  child  suffering 
from  sore  throat  be  isolated  until  it 
is  distinctly  convalescent. 

Physicians  are  often  embarrassed, 
in  urging  the  isolation  of  patients, 
by  the  timidity  or  suspiciousness  of 
parents.  If,  in  such  a  case  as  has 
been  described,  the  physician  recom- 
mends the  precaution  of  isolation, 
the  family,  if  of  the  timid  variety,  is 
at  once  thrown  into  a  panic,  assuming 
that  the  physician  really  considers 
that  the  case  is  diphtheria  or  that  he 
expects  it  will  prove  to  be,  and  that 
he  is  concealing   the  facts ;  while 


really  he  is  only  taking  proper  sani- 
tary precautions.  Other  persons,  on 
the  other  hand,  immediately  inter- 
pret the  physician's  frank  statement 
of  his  reasons  for  isolating  a  sup- 
posed simple  case  as  an  evidence 
of  want  of  knowledge  on  his  part. 
They  apparently  think  that  to  the 
properly  educated  physician  diseases 
are  as  distinct  and  as  easily  discrim- 
inated as  coins  of  different  denom- 
inations. With  such  persons  the 
only  course  is  to  strongly  advise 
isolation,  and  to  give  the  reason  for 
it,  and  to  let  them  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  neglecting  the  suggestion  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  Intelligent 
people  usually  are  grateful  for  the 
warning,even  if  it  prove  to  have  been 
unnecessary,  and  even  those  who 
sometimes  chaff  the  physician  as 
"fussy/'  generally  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  his  caution. 


ONE  YEAR  WITH  NATURE. 

BY  HARRIET  L.  GROVE. 
I. 


With  the  increase  of  books,  appli- 
ances, fads,  and  the  general  effort  to 
know  something  about  everything, 
much  is  attempted  with  our  children 
in  school  and  out.  The  young 
minds,  fortunately,  retain  some  of  it 
and  let  the  rest  through;  the  average 
boy  or  girl,  not  working  for  leader- 
ship, keeps  a  natural  wholesomeness 
unspoiled.  Living  in  the  college 
atmosphere,  the  writer  notices  the 
strained  ideas  of  some  of  the  young 
people  to  whom  the  intellectual 
world  opens  such  a  vast  field,  and 
who  are  only  too  prone  to  see  that 


alone.  The  tense  nerves,  the  ever- 
present  book,  the  study  early  and  late 
by  student  lamp,  perhaps  must 
needs  be;  but  a  natural  way  of  living: 
is  best,  and  after  a  while  the  world 
and  its  life  will  assume  its  healthy 
tone  to  the  one  who  has  not  destroy- 
ed his  powers  of  appreciating  what 
lies  outside  of  four  walls  and  the 
pages  of  a  book.  Most  of  us  who 
have  passed  through  these  stages 
can  look  back  and  see  what  might 
have  been  a  less  nervous,  more 
healthy  way  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge. 
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So,  with  the  desire  to  educate  and 
at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  love 
for  outdoor  life  natural  to  every 
healthy  child,  this  mother  plans  for 
three  small  students  who  at  school 
or  kindergarten  are  taking  up  nature 
study — perhaps  to  the  delay  of  the 
three  R's,  but  what  of  that  ? — and  at 
home,  upon  tricycle  or  "  express," 
with  wrestling,  running,  swimming, 
riding,  gathering  flowers  or  hickory- 
nuts,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  trying 
to  live  a  life,  natural,  not  forced,  and 
to  grow  healthy,  happy  bodies  fit  for 
their  sometime  work  in  the  world. 

The  other  day  I  asked  my  little 
boy  of  nearly  nine  how  many  of  our 
birds  blue  or  bluish  in  color  he  could 
name.  He  mentioned  the  indigo 
bunting,  blue-bird,  and  blue-jay,  and 
I  added  the  kingfisher  and  nut-hatch. 
"  How  many  yellow  ?"  and  so  on.  I 
was  surprised  at  the  number  with 
which  the  child  was  familiar,  know- 
ing them  by  sight  and  song.  Evi- 
dently children  absorb  when  they 
seem  to  be  thinking  of  other  things. 
On  our  rides  this  past  season,  the 
two  boys  were  often  impatient  of 
our  frequent  stops  when,  to  get  a 
steady  look,  I  would  jump  out  and 
train  the  field  glass  on  some  bird. 
But  we  adopted  the  plan  of  letting 
the  children  often  climb  out,  too, 
making  the  adventure  their  own. 
Sometimes  it  is  disappointing  to 
have  the  merry  voices  frighten  the 
interesting  or  unknown  bird  away. 
The  presence  of  several  active 
youngsters  who  like  to  see  how  it 
sounds  to  "let  out  their  voices  in 
wood  or  glen,"  is  not  exactly  con- 
ducive to  the  study  of  birds.  Yet 
without  the  children  half  of  our  pur- 
pose and  pleasure  would  be  wanting. 


I  wonder  if  I  could  convey  to 
Babyhood  mothers  any  impression 
of  three  children's  happy  summer  in 
simple  pastimes.  Not  that  it  was 
all  one  playtime,  but,  looking  back, 
everything  fades  except  the  pretty 
scenes  and  the  sense  of  freedom 
which  is  still  ours.  The  field  glass 
and  bird  diary  were  a  source  of 
profit  and  pleasure  to  all,  indeed 
almost  indispensable.  Putting  down 
description  helps  children  and  pa- 
rents to  become  accurate  in  obser- 
vation, and  the  field  glass  corrects 
many  a  false  impression.  Any 
family  who  can  afford  a  field  glass — 
not  necessarily  expensive — and  occa- 
sional rides,  or,  better  still,  a  horse 
and  carriage  of  their  own,  has  un- 
limited source  of  entertainment  and 
profit  for  the  little  folks. 

Our  especial  pursuit  has  been  bird 
study,  merely  to  become  familiar 
with  our  feathered  friends,  but  we 
have  also  noticed  the  advance  and 
growth  of  nature  all  through  the 
year.  Through  the  winter  we  al- 
most daily  heard  the  titmouse  and 
redbird,  enjoying  many  a  picturesque 
and  snowy  morning  when  our  ever- 
greens were  laden  with  the  softest 
and  finest  of  fleece.  Spring  was 
late.  The  children  kept  watch  for 
the  first  robin,  giving  him  a  glad 
welcome.  On  the  first  of  April,  as 
our  girl  fed  the  sparrows  from  the 
kitchen  window,  a  little  hawk  darted 
down,  seized  one  and  made  off  with 
it.  Robert  and  I  were  too  late  to 
see  the  sad  sight,  but  on  running 
out  were  rewarded  by  seeing  a  snow- 
bird or  junco  with  the  sparrows. 
There  was  great  excitement  in  the 
bird  world.  The  crumbs  were  left 
lying  while  the  disturbed  sparrows 
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fluttered  to  tree  and  bush,  scolding 
and  exclaiming. 

For  April  14th  the  diary  reads  thus: 
"  The  lilac  buds  are  beginning  to  leaf 
out  a  wee  bit.  The  pieplant  has 
been  growing  about  an  inch  a  day. 
The  catnip  is  up.  Leaves  of  the  hy- 
acinth are  shooting  up.  There  is  no 
sign  of  new  life  in  the  walnut  trees 
next  door  nor  on  the  little  oak. 
Across  the  street  the  elm  is  in  bud 
and  our   apple  tree  shows  strong 

signs.  E  says  she  heard  the  frogs 

night  before  last.    Some  dandelion 
plants  have  tiny  leaves.    I've  only 
seen  one  robin  this  morning,  and  do 
not  hear  them  sing.    The  little  song- 
sparrow  sings   at  intervals.  Our 
house-wrens  have  not  come  back  yet. 
Now  I  hear  '  deever,  deever,  deever, 
deever,'  the  song  of  the  titmouse, 
and  the  frogs  come  in,  in  doleful 
chorus.    The  redbird  sings   1  whit, 
whit,  whit'  and  'whoo-it  chee-oo!' 
but  where  is  the  robin?    In  answer, 
one  has  flown  over  with   a  shrill 
'squee,    squee,  squee,    squee.'  A 
tufted  titmouse  just  flew  from  the 
school-house   trees,  saying    '  tseet, 
tseet,  tst!'  The  redbird  now  changes 
his  song  to  £coo-chee,  coo-chee,  coo- 
chee!'    Weather  seems  to  have  no 
effect  on  Mr.  Redbird.    One  glitter- 
ing morning  last  winter,  when  the 
snow  crunched  under  foot  and  the 
thermometer     (in     Central  Ohio) 
marked   thirty-two   degrees  below 
zero,  the  clearest  warble  came  from 
the  throat  of  a  cardinal,  perched  on 
some  tree  near  and  singing  as  if  all 
the  year  were  spring." 

By  the  16th  of  April  we  had  seen 
the  kill -deer,  downy  woodpecker, 
flicker,  nut-hatch,  snowbird,  titmouse, 
song-sparrow,     crow,  red-winged 


blackbird,  hawk,  redbird,  robin,  and 
bluebird.  How  glad  we  were  to  wel- 
come again  the  dear  little  bluebird 
of  ruddy  breast — the  first  for  years! 
Numbers  of  them  were  about  certain 
localities. 

By  the  24th  our  plum  tree  was  in 
blossom,  the  apple  trees  with  tiny 
leaves,  the  white  and  "crimson- 
tipped  "  English  daisies  blooming, 
and  lilies  of  the  valley  shooting  into 
leaf.  The  little  house-wrens  had 
come  home,  ready  for  the  season's 
work.  In  a  few  days  the  round,  red- 
pink  apple  buds  glowed  among  the 
"  apple-green  "  leaves.  In  the  early 
morning  young  grape  leaves,  pale 
white  or  frosty  green,  edged  and 
tinted  with  pink,  would  glisten  with 
the  dew  that  stood  around  their 
crinkled,  pointed  tips  like  jewels. 
How  fresh  the  air,  full  of  new  life  for 
every  living  thing!  No  wonder  that 
this  is  most  welcome  of  all  the  sea- 
sons, with  its  promise  of  life  after 
death ! 

On  the  2 2d  the  boys  brought  me 
my  first  big  bouquet  of  spring  beau- 
ties. I  made  such  a  fuss  over  them 
that  the  children  kept  me  supplied 
from  that  time  on.  A  small  bunch 
of  these  flowers,  blue  violets  and 
snowdrops,  was  given  me  at  Sabbath- 
school.  In  a  week's  time  the  white 
lilacs  bloomed,  and  Robert  ran  in, 
crying,  "  O  mamma,  I  saw  a  golden 
robin !  He  had  yellow  on  his  breast !  " 
Later  I  did  hear  the  liquid  song  of 
the  golden  oriole. 

A  delightful  ride  in  May  took  us 
past  a  small  marshy  stream  enclosed 
with  bushes,  where  we  saw  bobolinks 
in  all  the  glory  of  their  spring  cos- 
tumes, and  red-winged  blackbirds, 
piping  merrily.    One   glossy  black 
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and  scarlet  fellow  was  chasing  a 
bobolink,  presumably,  away  from  his 
nest.  Further  on,  flying  about  some 
underbrush,  were  bluebirds.  Black- 
birds and  woodpeckers  flew  over; 
barn-swallows,  pretty  in  blue  and  tan, 
sat  on  the  wires  by  the  roadside. 
Two  turtle-doves  rested  side  by  side 
on  a  limb.  The  trees,  full  of  young 
leaves,  made  excellent  shade.  The 
world  was  one  sweet  song.  Warble 
of  bobolinks  and  bluebirds,  lyre-like 
songs  of  the  red-shouldered  starlings 
and  meadow-larks,  the  cheery  notes 
of  song-sparrows  and  robins,  made 
the  glad  spring  chorus.  Every  young 
thing  was  at  its  sweetest.  Pretty- 
faced  and  pink-eared  lambs  frisked 
on  slender  legs  about  the  old  sheep. 
Little  black  or  white  pigs  were  at  the 
cunning  and  clean  stage.  Beautiful 
Jersey  calves  looked  at  us  with  large 
eyes  as  we  slowly  passed.  Sweet- 
williams  covered  some  of  the  hill- 


sides and  rolling  meadows.  Dande- 
lions, spring  beauties,  mayflower 
plants,  blue  violets,  and  yellow  road- 
side flowers  bloomed  here  and  there. 
Said  I:  "See  the  dear  little  baby 
lambs  by  their  mothers.  The  mo- 
thers do  not  look  so  clean,  do  they? " 
Ruth  replied,  reproachfully:  ''They 
are  not  dirty;  they  are  black  and 
white!  "  I  learned  to  know  the  king- 
bird with  his  white-tipped  tail,  and 
on  the  next  day  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  rain-crow  or  cuckoo,  whose"  kuk, 
kuk-kuk-kuk,  kuk,  kuk,  kuk,  kuk  "  I 
had  often  heard  in  our  trees. 

Once,  riding  by,  we  heard  a  little 
lamb  bleating  "ma-ma-ma"  most 
pitifully.  Soon  came  deep  tones  from 
down  in  the  hollow,  and  the  mother 
came  toiling  up  the  bank  to  meet  her 
famished  offspring.,  Robert  re- 
marked quietly,  "  Every  lamb  knows 
its  own  mother." 


THE  CARE  OF  SICK  CHILDREN. 


It  is  often  easier  to  give  medicine 
to  very  young  children  than  to  those 
who  are  of  an  age  to  be  reasoned 
with.  Powders  are  best  administered 
by  moistening  the  fingers  so  that  the 
powder  will  adhere  to  it,  and  plac- 
ing it  far  back  on  the  baby's  tongue. 
You  must  take  care  that  none  of  the 
powder  escapes  with  the  saliva,  but 
with  that  exception  you  will  have  no 
other  difficulty  in  getting  the  child 
to  swallow  it.  Oil  or  any  thick,  ad- 
hesive compound  that  has  to  be  given 
in  very  small  quantities  can  be  ad- 
ministered in  this  way.  Any  one  who 
has  had  much  to  do  with  sick  and  in- 
jured children  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 


struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  man- 
agement required,  as  far  as  the  nurs- 
ing is  concerned,  in  very  different  ill- 
nesses. The  medical  treatment  may 
differ,  but  in  nearly  every  case  the 
duties  of  the  nurse  or  mother  will 
be  fundamentally  the  same.  When 
children  are  threatened  with  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  or  other  infectious  ill- 
nesses, the  one  remedy  in  each  case 
is  to  separate  the  child  from  others 
and  keep  it  at  rest  under  favorable 
conditions  until  the  particular  disease 
has  fully  declared  itself,  and  the 
doctor  will  then  give  directions  for 
the  treatment  of  such  special  symp- 
toms as  may  arise.    In  every  instance 
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the  child  must  be  kept  warm,  and  all 
risk  of  chill  before,  during,  and  after 
the  actual  illness  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  Colds  taken  after  measles 
or  scarlet  fever  are  likely  to  produce 
most  serious  results,  and  thoughtful 
mothers  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind 
long  after  the  child  is  to  all  appear- 
ance well.  In  measles,  where  the 
constant  running  from  eyes  and  nose 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  marked 
symptoms,  I  have  found  small  squares 
of  soft,  fine  old  linen  preferable  to 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  as  they  per- 
mit of  a  clean  piece  to  be  used  each 
time,  and  if  it  is  put  into  the  fire  im- 
mediately one  means  of  spreading  in- 
fection is  thus  disposed  of. 

The  harm  that  may  be  done  by 
careless,  ignorant  nursing  is  terrible 
to  contemplate;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  comforting  to  reflect  that 
with  unceasing  care  and  due  atten- 
tion to  matters  that  are  simple  in 
themselves  but  important  in  their 
results,  the  majority  of  these  illnesses 
pass  away  in  due  course,  leaving  no 
unkind  traces  of  their  visit,  and  war- 
ranting the  hope  that  in  all  proba- 
bility a  similar  trouble  will  not  occur 
in  the  same  individual  a  second  time. 
We  have  seen  that  it  may  sometimes 


be  of  vital  importance  to  be  able  to 
influence  the  little  sufferers  to  do  or 
to  bear  something  essential  for  their 
welfare,  so  we  should  exercise  all  the 
tact  we  can  summon  to  our  aid  to 
win  their  confidence  and  to  guide  us 
in  our  dealings  with  them.  The  best 
nurse  will  be  she  who,  in  addition  to 
a  thoughtful  appreciation,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  importance  of  sup- 
plying her  little  charge  with  constant 
and  sufficient  warmth,  careful  venti- 
lation, duly-regulated  light,  scrupu- 
lous cleanliness, and  a  proper  amount 
of  suitable  nourishment,  possesses  a 
practical  knowledge  of  such  other 
details  as  may  appertain  to  the  special 
illness  in  question. 

The  most  rigid  disciplinarian  must 
relax  to  some  extent  when  illness 
makes  an  imperative  change  in  the 
ordinary  routine.  The  nurse  who  is 
prepared  to  soothe  her  little  patient 
with  every  intelligent  indulgence  con- 
sistent with  the  existing  conditions 
will  probably  secure  the  best  result, 
and  will  certainly  be  the  most  success- 
ful in  softening  the  trial  of  pain  and 
illness  which,  we  should  not  fail  to 
remember,  is  a  novel  experience  to 
each  individual  child. 

L. 


THE  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN. 


Strang  e  Effects  of  Music. 
Has  any  reader  of  Babyhood  ever 
known  of  any  instance  of  music  af- 
fecting a  baby  in  the  same  way  in 
which  my  little  girl  of  thirteen  months 
is  affected  by  piano-playing?  She  in- 
variably bursts  out  crying  when  the 
sounds  of  the  instrument  are  heard; 
and,  lest  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 


quality  of  the  playing,  I  shall  and 
that  the  effect  is  always  the  same, 
no  matter  whether  her  sister  is  prac- 
tising scales  or  a  more  finished  per- 
former is  playing.  Of  course  we 
take  her  out  of  the  range  of  the 
piano,  now  that  the  habit  has  become 
confirmed.  We  have  observed  it  for 
fully  a  month.  Since  speaking  of  it  to 
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my  friends  I  have  learned  of  a  num- 
ber of  cases  which  seem  somewhat 
like  hers,  but  none  showing  the 
characteristics  in  quite  the  same  way 
at  the  same  age. — P.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Change  in  the  Color  of  the  Eyes. 
Perhaps  your  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  peculiarity  which  has 
shown  itself  in  my  four  children. 
They  were  all  born  with  beautiful 
dark-blue  eyes,  but  after  three  or 
four  months  the  color  would  become 
decidedly  lighter,  until  in  the  case 
of  my  two  oldest  children  (girls)  it 
became  an  unmistakable  light  gray. 
My  third,  a  boy  four  years  old,  has 
still  what  may  be  called  light-blue 
eyes,  but  his  youngest  sister,  a  baby 
of  six  months,  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
already  the  doubtful  hue  which  will 
before  long  develop  into  the  gray  of 
her  elder  sisters,  and,  as  I  ought  to 
say,  of  her  papa  and  mamma. — 
L.  6\,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Aversion  to  Butter. 
You  have  kindly  given  me  valuable 
advice  in  various  matters  of  diet  and 
nursery  policy,  but  I  do  not  expect 
much  help  from  any  quarter  in  regard 
to  the  strange  aversion  of  my  little 
son  to  butter.  He  is  now  nearly  seven, 
but  his  dislike  dates  from  the  time  he 
was  first  allowed  to  taste  butter  at 
all.  There  was  never  a  time  when 
he  could  eat  it,  and  the  mere  sight 
of  it  formerly  caused  him  sometimes 
to  leave  the  table.  On  one  occasion, 
having  inadvertently  got  a  bit  of 
butter  into  his  mouth,  he  turned 
pale  and  began  shivering  as  if  in  a 
chill.  And,  by  a  strange  perversity 
of  nature,  he  is  endowed  with  just 
the  constitution  which  demands  as 


much  fatty  nourishment  as  possible, 
being  unusually  thin.  In  his  first 
years  he  was  so  delicate  as  "to  cause 
us  considerable  anxiety,  but  now  he 
is  more  hardy.  Butter  and  cod-liver 
oil,  our  physician  thinks,  would  still 
be  of  great  benefit  to  him,  yet  he 
cannot  hear  of  the  first  without  a 
shudder,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
try  the  latter.  Is  it  possible  that  he 
will  ever  overcome  this  strange  aver- 
sion ? — K.  R.,  New  Hampshire. 

Early  Obstinacy. 
A  curious  case  of  infantile  ob- 
stinacy and  parental  weakness  that 
recently  came  under  my  notice  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  notice  in  Baby- 
hood. Calling  at  the  house  of  my 
friend,  Mrs.  C,  I  was  surprised  to 
meet  near  her  residence  her  father 
wheeling  his  little  grandson's  baby- 
carriage.  The  old  gentleman,  no- 
ticing my  surprise  at  seeing  him  play 
nurse,  explained  the  situation  by 
stating  that  the  fourteen-months-old 
tyrant  would  not  allow  anybody  to 
wheel  his  carriage  except  himself, 
and  nearly  went  into  convulsions 
with  shrieking  if  even  papa  or  mam- 
ma approached  the  carriage.  So 
watchful  and  suspicious  had  he  be- 
come as  to  turn  around  instantly  if 
his  grandpa  stopped  for  a  moment  or 
even  changed  hands  in  propelling 
the  vehicle.  "  And  must  the  child 
be  humored  ? "  I  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming. The  old  gentleman  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders.  I  learned  yes- 
terday— two  weeks  later — that  it  had 
pleased  his  majesty  to  relent  so  far 
as  to  allow  his  papa  occasionally  to 
take  a  turn  at  wheeling  him,  but 
mamma  and  nurse  were  still  ban- 
ished from  his  presence. — N.  A. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Home-Made  Nursery  Cage. 

I  am  tempted  to  tell  you  of  a 
"  Nursery  Cage  "  which  we  invented 
for  our  first  baby,  and  which  has  just 
been  relegated  to  the  attic  after  suc- 
cessful use  by  Baby  No.  2.  It  was 
built  of  one-inch  pine,  and  was  two 
feet  square  and  about  two  feet  high, 
so  that  Baby  could  not  possibly  fall 
out  until  large  enough  to  climb  over 
the  sides.  The  sides  were  solid  for 
about  ten  inches  from  the  bottom, 
and  above  that  were  slats.  A  piece 
of  Brussels  carpet  covered  the  bot- 
tom (easily  taken  out  and  dried  when 
wet,  and  renewed  when  necessary). 
It  was  mounted  on  large,  easily-turn- 
ing casters. 

Though  so  simple  in  construction 
and  inelegant  in  appearance,  it 
proved  to  be  a  most  useful  contri- 
vance. When  strong  enough,  he 
learned  to  pull  himself  up  by  the 
slats,  to  stand  alone,  and  then  to 
walk  by  holding  to  the  sides.  It 
really  seems  to  me  that  the  labor  of 
bringing  him  up  from  nine  months 
to  a  year  and  a  half  would  have  been 
doubled  without  his  "cage."  He 
liked  it  and  was  always  ready  to  go 
in.    It  is  such  a  comfort  to  know 


where  a  baby  is  after  he  begins  to 
creep,  without  keeping  your  eyes  on 
him  every  instant,  and  in  winter  it 
is  almost  imperative  to  keep  him  off 
the  floor  if  you  would  prevent  colds. 

R.  S. 

Contrivances  for  Little  Patients. 
I  want  to  tell  Babyhood  readers  of 
two  simple  appliances  which  I  have 
found  very  useful  when  sickness 
visited  my  nursery  and  I  had  to  be 
intent  on  making  the  little  sufferer 
as  comfortable  as  possible  in  his  bed. 
One  is  the  "  Back  Rest,"  a  strongly 
and  handsomely  constructed  con- 
trivance of  black  walnut,  which  can 
be  adjusted  to  hold  the  pillows  at 
any  angle  most  conducive  to  the  lit- 
tle invalid's  comfort.  The  other  is 
an  "  Invalid's  Tray,"  which  serves 
to  hold  the  little  patient's  meals,  and 
can  be  set  comfortably  on  the  bed  in 
front  of  him,  where  it  will  rest  firmly 
on  its  four  feet,  while  the  little  guard 
with  which  it  is  fenced  in  will  pre- 
vent crumbs  of  food  from  falling  off 
and  making  the  bed  an  uncomfort- 
able resting-place.  The  tray  may 
also  be  utilized  as  a  playing-table 
and  serve  to  help  while  away  the  te- 
dium of  a  sick-bed.  T.  W. 
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Can  All  Cnildren  Sing? 

It  would  be  a  happier  world  if 
every  one  could  sing.  And  as  the 
question  of  singing  or  not  singing  is 
settled  for  most  of  us  in  the  first  five 
years  of  life,  and  since  if  all  children 
are  taught  to  sing  in  that  time  they 
will  all  be  singers,  may  I  not  venture 
to  offer  in  Babyhood  a  sketch  of  the 
methods  by  which  I  have  taught  my 
nine  babies  to  sing  ? 

Let  us  fully  recognize  that,  from 
the  age  of  one  year  to  three  or  four, 
children  are  chiefly  imitators,  that 
their  whole  mental  power  is  devoted 
to  doing  what  they  see  and  hear 
others  doing,  and  let  us  act  accord- 
ingly ;  for  this  is  the  golden  season 
for  sowing  the  seeds  of  most  of  the 
physical  accomplishments  of  the 
whole  life.  I  will  simply  speak  of 
the  one  line  of  vocal  training. 

A  child  of  twenty  months  is  seated 
on  my  knee  facing  me.  I  hold  both 
hands,  and  tell  it  to  look  straight  at 
my  mouth  while  I  say  a  (Italian). 
Instantly  the  mobile  lips  take  the 
proper  shape,  and  the  soft  note 
comes  back  pure  and  clear,  and  so 
with  half  a  dozen  of  the  open  sounds. 
This  is  enough  for  one  lesson.  The 
child  has  for  a  few  moments  been 
intensely  hard  at  work  and  is  weary, 
but  it  is  delighted  with  the  fact  of 
accomplishment.  I  have  found  a 
ten-minute  exercise  once  a  week  to 
be  generally  enough  at  this  stage. 
In  later  lessons  the  simplest  labials 
— ;;/,  b,  etc. — those  sounds  in  whose 
utterance  the  movements  of  the 
mouth   are    most    pronounced,  are 
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mastered;  then  the  Unguals — /,  d, 
etc. — as  the  child  learns  itself  the 
conscious  use  of  the  tongue;  and  fin- 
ally the  more  difficult  palatals  and 
gutturals,  k,  g,  x,  etc.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  not  a  vocal  sound  but  the  child 
can  return  it  pure  and  clear  as  from 
the  lips  of  its  teacher,  and  that  its 
ambition  is  roused  and  it  clamors  for 
its  u  lesson"  in  far  different  voice 
from  its  older  sisters  and  brothers. 
As  soon  as  the  foundation  of  control 
over  the  vocal  muscles  is  reached,  I 
begin  with  the  musical  notes — first 
the  single  note  for  a  lesson,  then  the 
first  and  fifth,  then  the  first  and 
third  and  fifth,  and  finally  the  octave: 
for  a  child's  voice  at  first  has  almost 
no  compass  and  is  easily  strained, 
and  the  progress  must  be  very  slow 
to  be  safe.  Then  the  intermediate 
notes,  the  child  in  all  doing  nothing 
but  imitate,  sitting  directly  before 
me  and  looking  intently  at  my  lips. 
After  a  couple  of  years,  ten  minutes 
once  a  week,  the  child — any  child,  I 
believe — will  have  gained  a  compass 
of  a  full  octave,  and  can  give  back 
any  two  notes,  or  even  three  notes  ; 
and  in  another  year  it  will  sing  the 
scales  with  a  pure,  bird-like  tone  de- 
licious to  hear.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion. From  this  start  all  things  are 
possible.  It  is  a  seed-time,  when 
everything  that  is  put  into  the  child's 
mind  germinates  and  is  multiplied 
manifold.  From  the  simple  letter 
sounds  and  musical  tones  is  devel- 
oped a  love  for  harmony  and  sweet 
sound,   and   instead  of   the  sharp, 
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nasal  voices  of  the  typical  American 
children,  we  can  produce  a  sweet 
voice  whose  spoken  words  are  pleas- 
ant to  listen  to.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  able  to  say  of  our  daughters, 


as  Lear  did  of  Cordelia: 

"Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low— an    excellent  thing 
woman." 


in 
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Bloomers  for  Young  Girls. 

Have  you  a  small  girl  who  goes  to 
school,  or  who  occasionally  helps  her 
brother  in  the  fascinating  employ- 
ment of  making  snow-men,  forts,  and 
such  delightful  things?  And  does 
that  small  girl  get  her  frocks  and 
pinafores  damp  with  that  same  de- 
lightful snow?  If  so,  perhaps  you 
have  never  thought  of  putting  her  in 
bloomers. 

My  own  little  five-year-old  attends 
school  in  the  country,  and  whenever 
a  snowstorm  came  would  get  her 
skirts  damp,  especially  so  if  it  drifted 
at  all.  It  was  such  fun  to  go  in  deep 
that  she  "  just  couldn't  help  it."  At 
last  the  thought  came  to  me,  "Why 
not  make  bloomers  after  the  same 
idea  as  her  creepers  had  been  made 
from? "  So  I  got  some  pretty  blue 
flannel,  and  measured  two  breadths 
from  her  yoke  to  the  bottom  of  her 
dress,  and  then  allowed  two  or  three 
inches  over.  These  I  sewed  to- 
gether, but  instead  of  hemming  the 
bottom,  I  sewed  it  across,  leaving 


five  or  six  inches  on  each  side  to  put 
the  feet  through.  The  top  I  finished 
by  gathering  each  side  into  a  bind- 
ing about  two  inches  wide,  and  long 
enough  to  make  a  yoke  as  wide  as 
for  a  dress.  To  the  back  band  I 
sewed  shoulder  straps.  Now  it  was 
ready.  She  put  her  feet  through  the 
openings  left  for  them,  and  it  was 
pulled  up  over  her  skirts;  the  shoul- 
der straps  were  buttoned  over  in 
front,  and  the  sides  pinned  tightly 
over  the  leggins,  and  our  little  girl 
could  go  into  high  drifts  if  she  chose. 
And  didn't  she  choose! 

It  is  easily  put  on,  and  when  the 
long  school  coat  was  on  no  one  could 
tell  it  was  not  a  dress.  It  is  very 
nice  wThen  she  goes  coasting,  as  the 
skirts  cannot  drag  in  the  snow. 
When  it  is  removed,  frock  and  pina- 
fore and  petticoats  are  dry  and 
warm,  and  she  has  had  her  fun,  and 
looked  dainty  and  girlish  all  the 
time,  as  she  would  not  have  looked 
in  those  hideous  "  girls'  overalls " 
which  are  the  "  fad  "  just  now. 

X. 
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OCCUPATIONS 

Winter  Gardening. 

A  child  of  five  years  can  cut  off  a 
slip  from  a  geranium,  verbena,  helio- 
trope, carnation,  fuchsia,  or  even  a 
rosebush,  taking  care  that  the  slip  is 
made  from  the  young  or  green  shoot; 
and  in  a  plate  or  saucer  filled  with 
wet  sand  it  will  root  just  as  quickly 
and  as  well  as  if  put  in  by  the  hands 
of  a  gardener,  provided  care  is  taken 
that  the  sand  in  the  saucer  is  kept  wet 
by  adding  a  little  water  to  it  each  day 
until  the  slips  show  the  small  roots. 
The  slip  should  be  cut  so  as  to  take  it 
off  either  between  or  below  the  joints. 
The  saucer  holding  the  slips  should 
be  placed  in  some  sunny  window 
where  it  is  warm  enough  for  a  little 
child.    Nearly  all  kinds  of  slips  can 
be  rooted  at  any  time  of  the  year  ; 
but  some,  such  as  the  coleus,  salvias, 
and  various  plants  called  "  warm- 
blooded/' had  better  not  be  slipped 
until  the  warm  weather  comes  in 
May. 

The  slips  will  begin  to  show  the 
little  roots  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks  after  being  put  in  the  saucers. 
They  should  then  be  potted  in  little 
pots  about  two  inches  deep,  which 
the  gardeners  call  thumb-pots.  The 
slips  should  be  potted  in  rich,  soft 
mould,  which  can  be  procured  from 
any  florist.  Good  garden  earth  will 
also  do,  only  it  must  not  be  wet  and 
sticky.  If  it  can  only  be  got  in  a 
very  wet  condition,  dry  stove-ashes 
may  be  mixed  with  it. 

When  the  slips  are  to  be  potted, first 
fill  the  little  flower-pots  full  of  earth, 
then  with  the  forefinger  make  a  hole 
in  the  centre  big  enough  to  put  the 


AND  PASTIMES. 

roots  in.  Gently  press  the  earth  all 
around  the  roots,  making  it  level 
and  smooth  on  the  top  ;  then  with 
a  watering-pot  sprinkle  slightly  the 
slips,  now  plants.  Every  other  day 
they  will  require  watering,  until  they 
begin  to  put  little  white  roots  to  the 
edge  of  the  pot,  which  can  be  seen 
by  giving  the  pot  a  tap  on  the  table 
and  turning  the  contents  out  just 
like  jelly  from  a  glass.  After  the 
soil  in  the  little  pots  gets  filled  with 
roots,  which  will  be  in  four  or  five 
weeks  from  the  time  the  slips  were 
placed  in  them,  it  will  be  well  to 
transplant  into  pots  three  or  four 
inches  deep.  By  May  the  slips  that 
were  put  in  the  saucers  to  root  in 
February  or  March  will  have  made 
plants  large  enough  to  set  out  in  the 
open  garden,  and  by  midsummer 
will  be  fine  bushes  covered  with 
blossoms. 

Nursery  Wheat-Fields. 
Here  is  quite  a  simple  and  pretty 
way  of  having  in  the  winter  a  grow- 
ing garden  to  amuse  and  gladden  the 
little  ones.  Cut  a  circle  of  cardboard, 
about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  lay  in  water  to  soak  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  When  sufficiently 
softened  take  it  out  and  carefully 
fit  it  into  a  china  saucer,  smoothing 
it  out  well  with  the  fingers  and  the 
bowl  of  a  teaspoon  until  all  blisters 
have  been  removed.  Lift  it  off  with 
care,  and  allow  it  to  dry,  after  which 
give  it  one  or  two  coats  of  shellac. 
Now  cut  a  hole  about  half-an-inch  in 
diameter  in  the  centre,  and  place  the 
little  cardboard  saucer  on  top  of  a 
wine-glass.     Cut  a  strip  of  common 
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blotting-paper  as  wide  as  the  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  wine-glass  to 
a  point  a  little  above  the  hole  in  the 
saucer.  Of  this  construct  a  roll  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  fit  tightly  into 
the  hole  of  the  saucer,  and  fasten  it 
there  with  sealing  wax. 

Sift  a  little  half-moist  garden 
mould  and  half-fill  the  saucer  ;  plant 
an  even  layer  of  grains  of  wheat, 
cover  thinly  with  mould,  then  put  in 
another  layer  of  wheat,  cover  with 
mould  to  the  top,  and  smooth  off  the 
whole.  Now  pour  water  into  the 
wine-glass  and  place  the  little  bed 
on  top,  when  the  water  will  soak 
through  the  stem  of  blotting-paper 
and  thoroughly  moisten  the  mould. 
A  pretty  change  is  to  plant  cresses 
in  the  centre.  These  are  sown  only 
in  the  upper  layer,  hence  the  cor- 


responding space  in  the  one  beneath 
must  be  left  unplanted  with  the 
wheat-grains.  In  a  few  days  the 
cresses  will  begin  to  bloom,  and  soon 
after  the  bright  shoots  of  wheat  rear 
up  their  tiny  heads.  Never  allow 
the  water  to  diminish  in  the  wine- 
glass, and  you  will  keep  your  little 
cardboard  bed  of  flowers  in  constant 
bloom. 

As  an  improvement  on  the  wine- 
glass you  can  substitute  a  pretty 
little  vase,  or  whatever  your  taste 
suggests.  Several  of  these  little 
green-beds  blooming  together  prove 
a  most  attractive  sight.  The  educa- 
tional nature  of  this  early  familiarity 
with  flowers  and  with  some  of  the 
most  interesting  processes  of  nature 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

F.  B. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents  —It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Satisfactory  Gain  in  Size  and  Weight;  the 
Need  of  Sugar  or  Candy ;  Fanciful  Notions 
of  Infant  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  At  two  years  my  baby's  height  was 
thirty-four  inches,  his  weight  thirty  pounds. 
At  two  and  a  half  his  height  is  thirty-six 
and  one-quarter  inches,  weight  thirty-one 
and  three-quarter  pounds.  He  is  very  well 
and  looks  plump  enough,  but  is  he  gaining 
enough  in  weight?  Up  to  two  years  he 
gained  a  pound  every  month.  His  appetite 
is  generally  good,  and  he  is  fed  according 
to  Babyhood. 

(2)  Is  a   child  in  need  of  candy  or  loaf 


sugar?  I  read  contradictory  articles  on  the 
subject  frequently. 

(3)  My  husband  thinks  the  baby  should 
have  a  greater  variety  of  food,  and  asks 
every  father  he  meets  what  his  little  ones 
eat.  The  answer  is  invariably,  "Every- 
thing that  we  do."  Sometimes  they  specify 
— "buckwheat  cakes,  sausage,"  etc. 

Will  you  kindly  give  your  opinion  of  such 
a  diet?  (Most  of  the  fathers  named  are  sub- 
scribers to  Babyhood.) 

Springfield,  Mass.  F.  H.  E.  B. 

(1)  Your  boy  at  two  years  was 
considerably    above    the  average 
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height,  and  if  you  mean  naked 
weight,  this  is  also  above  the  aver- 
age. At  two  and  a  half  he  is  more 
than  an  inch  above  the  average  for 
three  years,  and  up  to  the  average 
weight  of  that  age.  The  rate  of  gain 
slows  down  gradually  and  is  always 
fitful.  As  your  child  has  run  ahead, 
he  will  probably  slow  down  more 
noticeably.  If  he  seems  well,  do  not 
be  anxious,  only  watchful. 

(2)  No.  He  gets  in  milk  and  in 
food,  as  ordinarily  prepared,  all  the 
sugar  he  needs.  Any  sugar  or  candy 
that  is  given  as  a  treat  is  of  doubtful 
advantage  at  the  best,  and  in  any 
case  should  be  a  part  of  a  meal. 

(3)  The  dietaries  your  husband 
tells  of  are  common  enough.  Some 
children  can  stand  them,  most  can- 
not without  harm.  It  is  the  child 
that  gets  *'  everything  that  is  going 
that  supports  the  doctor  and  too 
often  the  undertaker.  Every  physi- 
cian familiar  with  children's  diseases 
knows  this.  But  unfortunately  many 
parents  do  not  consider  the  diet  of  a 
child  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
is  good  for  the  child,  but,  apparently 
at  least,  with  a  desire  to  give  as  little 
thought  to  it  as  possible,  and  often  to 
see  if  their  little  one  can  beat  the 
neighbor's  in  taking  risks  on  the  fu- 
ture of  its  digestion.  Your  answer 
to  criticism  is  ready:  Your  child  is 
ahead  of  the  average. 

Imperfect  Nutrition  and  its  Causes. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  wish  to  ask  advice  about  my  little  boy, 
who  was  five  years  old  in  February.  He  is 
of  very  good  height  for  his  age,  but  thin, 
his  ribs  and  backbone  showing  plainly. 
He  is  very  irritable  at  times,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  very  nervous  child.  Lately  he 
wakes  up  in  the  night  and  stays  awake 
sometimes  an  hour.    He  often  wets  the  bed. 


His*digestion"and*assimilation  have  always 
been  rather  poor. 

(1)  What  can  I  do  for  him?  Would  you 
recommend  cod-liver  oil,  and  can  you  give 
me  some  hints  in  regard  to  his  diet? 

(2)  My  baby,  a  year  and  a  half  old,  is 
troubled  at  times  with  constipation.  The 
faecal  matter  does  not  seem  to  come  down 
into  the  lower  bowel,  even  with  the  use  of 
glycerin  suppositories.  I  am  afraid  of 
bringing  on  piles  if  I  use  such  things  a  good 
deal. 

Coronado,  Cat.  E.  W.  C. 

(1 )  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  child's 
nutrition  is  imperfect,  and  the  few 
symptoms  given  are  expressions  of 
this  fact.  It  would  be  helpful  if  you 
knew  what  causes  have  led  to  this 
condition.  You  will  find  it  profitable 
to  inquire  into  the  heredity.  Many 
people  never  think  of  this  as  regards 
their  own  families.  Thus,  consider: 
Is,  or  was,  the  thinness  and  under- 
nutrition a  characteristic  of  the  child's 
ancestors  either  in  adult  life  or  in 
childhood?  Did  they  outgrow  it?  etc. 
Also,  Has  the  child's  condition  been 
caused  by  or  aggravated  by  known 
illnesses  or  by  errors  in  feeding,  etc., 
etc.?  All  these  things  are  necessary 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  what  is 
to  be  corrected.  Next  is  to  be  con- 
sidered— and  here  medical  advice  is 
useful — the  question,  Is  the  child  not 
definitely  ill  now?  When  these  things 
are  known,  treatment  will  be  intelli- 
gent. The  diet  must  be  governed 
by  the  same  things,  especially  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  digestive- 
organs.  As  to  cod-liver  oil,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  very  generally  use- 
ful if  the  stomach  bears  it. 

(2)  The  baby  would  probably  be 
the  better  for  more  fat  (cream)  in  its 
food;  but  as  nothing  is  told  of  its  diet, 
we  do  not  know.    The  suppositories 
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are  less  likely  to  cause  trouble  than 
the  constipation. 

Ingrowing  Toe-Nails. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  advise  me  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  for  ingrowing  toe-nails?  My  lit- 
tle boy  of  three  and  my  baby  of  eighteen 
months  are  both  troubled  in  that  way. 

Boston,  Mass.      A  Constant  Reader. 

The  first  essential  of  treatment  is 
proper  shoes  and  stockings.  Of  late 
years  both  have  usually  been  manu- 
factured with  too  pointed  toes.  Be- 
yond this  the  treatment  is  surgical — 
not  necessarily  operative,  but  a  sur- 
geon should  tell  you  what  to  do  after 
he  has  seen  the  children's  feet. 
Toeing-in ;  The  Value  of  Beef  Tea. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  My  little  girl  of  nineteen  months  toes-in 
badly  with  both  feet.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  to  remedy  it,  or  will  she  probably 
outgrow  it  if  let  alone?  Her  legs  seem  to  be 
perfectly  straight,  but  she  is  very  unsteady 
on  her  feet,  and  falls  a  great  deal  in  walking. 

(2)  I  would  like  your  opinion  on  beef  tea. 
It  has  been  my  habit  to  make  it  very  often 
for  my  children,  believing  I  was  giving  them 
a  nutritious  meal.  Has  it  all  been  of  no 
avail,  and  is  beef  tea  a  "  delusion  and  a 
snare,"  as  some  recent  medical  writers  state? 

Boston.  M.  E.  L. 

(1)  Without  seeing  a  child  it  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  toe- 
ing-in  is  a  persistence  of  the  usual 
internal  rotation  of  babies'  limbs,  or 
whether  it  is  one  which  calls  for  at- 
tention. If  it  persists,  ask  your  physi- 
cian or  get  an  opinion  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  your  city. 

(2)  We  suppose  that  beef  tea.  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase,  has 
practically  no  nutritive  value.  It  is, 
if  given  hot,  a  pleasant,  stimulating 
liquid,  useful  when  the  stomach  can- 
not take  food.    Also,  it  is  useful  in 


making  palatable  some  foods,  such 
as  rice,  bread  and  butter,  etc.,  which 
are  nutritious,  but  are  enjoyed  more 
when  taken  together  with  beef  tea. 

The  Treatment  of  Nervous  Children. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  youngest  child,  nearly  a  year  old, 
seems  to  inherit  from  his  parents  the  ner- 
vousness which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
all  our  children— six  in  number— manifest. 
I  confess  I  am  discouraged,  for,  in  spite  of 
my  most  earnest  endeavors  to  keep  Baby 
quiet,  he  is  restless,  especially  at  night.  In 
most  essential  respects  he  is  well;  in  fact 
he  is  pronounced  by  many  mothers  of  my 
acquaintance  an  unusually  fine  and  well- 
developed  child.  His  food  (Imperial  Gra- 
num)  appears  to  agree  with  him,  and  he  has 
been  quite  a  lively  toddler  since  he  was  ten 
months  old.  Still,  I  am  troubled  by  his 
tossings  and  his  evidently  vivid  dreams  at 
night;  and,  if  possible,  would  like  to  save 
him  from  at  least  the  graver  form  of  ner- 
vousness (St.  Vitus'  Dance)  which  has  over- 
taken one  of  his  older  brothers. 

(1)  Do  you  think  nervousness  is  inherited? 
And  how  ought  nervous  children  to  be 
treated? 

(2)  Are  such  children  generally  more 
brilliant  than  other  children  of  their  age? 

(3)  Are  vivid  dreams  always  a  sign  of 
mental  fatigue?  G.  A.  T. 

(1)  Nervousness  is  considered  by 
most  competent  authorities  on  the 
subject  to  be  more  apt  to  be  inherited 
than  almost  any  other  infirmity,  and 
the  children  of  parents  who  are  of  a 
nervous  disposition  are  therefore 
doubly  exposed  to  those  influences 
which  produce  nervousness.  As  the 
imitative  faculty  is  very  strong  in 
children,  such  parents  should  be 
careful  to  suppress  any  eccentricities 
of  gesture  and  temper  that  they  them- 
selves may  indulge  in,  lest  the  chil- 
dren acquire  them  in  an  exaggerated 
form.  In  dealing  with  nervous  chil- 
dren excessive  tenderness  and  senti- 
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mentality  are  as  injurious  as  excessive 
harshness. 

(2)  Nervous  children  are  very  apt 
to  appear  endowed  with  brilliant  tal- 
ents at  an  early  age,  and  the  parents 
in  their  not  unnatural  pride  often 
encourage  this  brilliancy,  instead  of 
restraining  it  and  allowing  the  brain 
to  take  a  normal  course  of  develop- 
ment that  will  not  lead  to  premature 
exhaustion  or  collapse.  In  other 
cases,  almost  as  frequent,  nervous 
children  appear  to  be  endowed  with 
less  than  normal  mental  gifts,  and  in 
these  cases  it  is  quite  as  injurious  to 
force  and  urge  them  on  in  the  vain 
struggle  to  overtake  their  more  gifted 
companions.  The  victims  of  such  a 
mistaken  policy  often  become  con- 
firmed invalids  in  after-life. 

(3)  Vivid  dreams,  especially  when 
they  are  of  a  disagreeable  nature  (as 
most  vivid  dreams  are),  are  quite  as 
fatiguing  as  real  experiences.  Con- 
sequently the  brain  gets  no  rest  at  all 
during  a  sleep  disturbed  by  such 
dreams.  Avoid  everything  that  may 
excite  the  child  during  the  day,  and 
especially  around  bedtime.  For 
the  same  reasons — speaking  of  older 
children — nothing  can  be  more  rep- 
rehensible than  the  habit  of  allowing 
them  to  sit  up  late,  or  of  taking  them 
to  entertainments  in  the  evening. 
Quiet  sleep,  fresh  air,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  judicious  use  of  cold  baths,  are 
the  best  medicines  for  nervousness  in 
children. 

Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 
E.  L.,  Mandan,  Dakota. — We  can 
think  of  no  reason  that  would  justify 
subjecting  infants  to  the  "three- 
meals-a-day  99  rule. 

J.  G.  D.,  Brooklyn. — Only  a  small 


percentage  of  infants  are  born  short- 
sighted. Your  anxiety  is  probably 
causeless. 

Anxious,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. — 
It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
whether  your  baby's  "  fretfulness 99 
is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  your 
nurse.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  a 
serious  nature.  At  all  events,  insist 
that  the  baby's  carriage  be  lifted 
gently  over  curbstones  and  down  the 
steps.  Neglect  in  this  respect  may 
be  harmful. 

T.  R.,  Burlington,  N.  /.—As  to 
the  advisability  of  removing  the  ton- 
sils, you  may  trust  the  opinion  of  a 
physician  who  has  seen  the  case,  in 
preference  to  a  general  statement  in 
a  book.  The  physician  bases  his 
opinion  upon  more  exact  and  per- 
sonal data. 

H.  H.  M.,  Decatur,  ///.—Unfor- 
tunately we  cannot  give  you  formulae 
for  "  modified  milk"  for  each  month. 
To  do  this  would  be  to  defeat  the 
whole  object  of  the  modification. 
The  object  is  the  adjusting  of  the 
various  constituents  of  milk — sugar, 
fat,  proteids,  etc.— to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  case.  Modified  prop- 
erly by  a  competent  adviser,  it  has 
been  found  very  useful.  To  give  a 
set  of  formulae  for  a  child  of  unknown 
peculiarities  of  digestion  and  nutri- 
tion would  be  simply,  under  a  scien- 
tific pretence,  to  repeat  popular 
haphazard  methods.  Get  the  best 
advice  you  can,  which,  in  this  case, 
means,  get  it  from  the  physician  most 
familiar  with  the  modern  methods  of 
infant-feeding  who  is  within  your 
reach. 
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RECENT  MEDICAL  DISCOVERIES  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 


Infantile  Constipation. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr.  L. 
Emmett  Holt  said  that  the  condi- 
tions found  in  young  children  were 
such  as  to  make  the  treatment  of 
constipation  in  these  little  patients 
proportionately  easy  and  satisfac- 
tory. He  always  insisted  upon  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  whole  of  the 
child's  daily  life.  The  nurse  was 
often  to  blame  for  the  constipation 
in  the  infant.  In  infants  under  six 
months  of  age  constipation  was  often 
due  to  the  use  of  modified  milk  in 
too  small  percentages,  so  that  too 
little  residue  was  left.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  indication  was  to 
increase  the  total  solids.  The  bad 
cases  of  chronic  constipation  in  chil- 
dren five  or  six  years  of  age  that  he 
had  seen  had  been,  almost  without 
exception,  in  children  who  were  ex- 
ceedingly healthy  and  robust.  He 
could  heartily  recommend  cascara  as 
being  probably  the  most  valuable 
drug  in  the  treatment  of  cases  in 
which  there  was  loss  of  expulsive 
power.  Still  better  than  drugs,  in 
his  opinion,  were  suppositories. 

Causes  of  Night-Terrors. 

Dr.  E.  Graham  Little,  of  the  East 
London  Hospital  for  Children,  con- 
tributed to  a  recent  number  of  Pe- 
diatrics an  interesting  article  on 
"  Night-Terrors." 

He  said  that  the  causation  of  night- 
terrors  in  early  childhood  is  one  of 
the  most  debated  of  the  smaller 
points  in  medicine.    Doubtless  the 


looseness  of  the  name,  and  the 
fact  that  it  covers  more  than  one 
class  of  disorder,  is  to  some  ex- 
tent responsible  for  the  unsettled 
and  even  contradictory  opinions  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Coutts,  he  said, 
has  done  an  important  service  in  at- 
tempting to  differentiate  two  classes 
of  disturbed  sleep  in  children,  in  one 
of  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  disturb- 
ance is  due  to  reflex  stimulation  of 
the  sleeping  child;  and  in  the  other 
the  restlessness  is  caused  by  disor- 
dered central  impulses.  He  would 
restrict  the  term  "  night-terrors"  to 
this  second  class,  and  include  the 
first  class  with  the  group  of  night- 
mares. This  classification  is  similar 
to  that  suggested  by  Silbermann, 
who  would  also  make  two  divisions 
of  the  affection  in  question,  grouping 
in  the  first  class  those  cases  in  which 
disturbance  of  sleep  is  secondary  to 
some  other  disorder,  mostly  of  diges- 
tion, and  in  the  second  class  those 
cases  in  which  no  such  causes  could 
be  ascribed,  which  he  therefore  calls 
idiopathic,  and  which  he  assumes  to 
be  due  to  disordered  brain  functions 
in  a  neurotic  child. 

Dr.  Little  has  carefully  studied 
the  question  and  gives  much  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  rheumatic  condi- 
tions as  associated  with  night-ter- 
rors. In  a  collection  of  30  cases  in 
his  experience  he  found  two-thirds 
complicated  with  heart  disease;-  17 
of  them  with  definite  valvular  mur- 
murs; 25  per  cent  had  enlarged  ton- 
sils or  adenoids,  and  2  chronic  rhin- 
itis. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


How  to  Deal  With  The  baby  is  be- 
Restiess  Fingers  tween  two  and  three 
years  old.  His  father  is  a  driving 
business  man,  his  mother  an  ener- 
getic housekeeper.  What  wonder 
that  he  is  enterprising,  wide-awake, 
inquisitive.  A  tour  around  his  moth- 
er's sitting-room  shows  him  a  whole 
worldful  of  new  and  wonderful 
things.  He  has  learned  nothing  yet 
of  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy. 
How  does  he  know  that  fluids  will 
spill,  and  fragile  things  break,  and 
round  things  roll  away  out  of  sight? 
So  he  handles  everything  to  see  what 
it  is  like  and  what  it  will  do,  and  be- 
comes the  blessed  bother  of  the  fam- 
ily. He  tips  the  ink  over  Tom's 
carefully  copied  composition  at  just 
the  last  minute  before  school  time, 
drops  mamma's  thimble  and  sewing- 
machine  shuttle  down  the  register 
the  day  before  the  seamstress  comes, 
and  scrubs  the  newly  polished  doors 
with  papa's  blacking  brush.  What 
shall  we  do  with  him?  Snapping  fin- 
gers, "spatting"  little  palms,  has 
not  the  least  effect.  The  beautiful 
blue  eyes  fill  full  of  tears,  the  dear 
little  lips  quiver,  he  hides  his  head  in 
mamma's  lap  in  a  passion  of  grief 
and  woe,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  does  the  same  mischief  over 
again.  Why  not?  His  memory  is 
as  undeveloped  as  his  judgment. 

Now  take  the  little  fellow  by  the 
hand,  show  him  the  ink-stand,  the 
scissors,  the  sewing-machine,  the 
coal-hod — whatever  it  is  that  you 
wish  him  to  let  alone.  Tell  him  very 
plainly  and  slowly  that  he  must  not 
touch  that — at  the  same  time  laying 
your  hand  on  it;   if  he  does,  you 


will  tie  up  his  hands.  Probably  in  a 
few  hours  at  the  longest  he  suddenly 
espies  the  forbidden  object.  It  is 
just  what  he  wants  for  carrying  out 
some  little  plan.  He  has  forgotten 
you  and  what  you  said,  and  instantly 
seizes  it;  working  more  or  less  ruin. 
Now  take  him  again  by  the  hand, 
tell  him  over  again  just  what  you 
said  before,  looking  him  full  in  the 
eyes,  and  then  tie  up  his  hands,  as 
you  said  you  would.  Take  some- 
thing soft  that  will  not  hurt  or  cut 
his  wrists,  but  tie  firmly.  He  will 
roar  and  resist,  but  never  mind; 
kindly,  gently,  but  decidedly  tie  him 
up  tight,  and  keep  him  so  five,  ten, 
twenty  minutes,  according  to  his  age 
and  lungs.  If  he  kicks  and  makes 
too  much  fuss,  tie  up  his  feet  too.  I 
think  he  will  remember  to  let  that 
article  alone  for  at  least  a  day  or 
two.  But  the  lesson  will  require 
repetition  for  each  different  thing, 
till  he  learns  that  there  are  some 
articles  he  must  not  touch.  He  will 
remember  the  restraint  of  the  tying 
much  longer  than  whippings — unless 
they  are  so  severe  as  to  be  cruel — 
because  the  tying  lasts  long  enough 
to  make  an  impression  on  his  mem- 
ory. As  soon  as  the  smart  of  "  spat- 
ting "  is  over  the  whole  thing  is  for- 
gotten, and  yet  our  object  was  to 
"  make  him  remember."  After  a 
while  you  can  say  quietly,  without 
stirring  from  your  chair,  as  he  takes 
up  a  forbidden  article:  "Put  that 
back,  or  I  shall  tie  up  your  hands." 
He  will  look  at  you,  see  that  you  will 
do  it,  then  slowly  and  reluctantly,  or 
quickly  and  pleasantly,  obey. 

A  lead-pencil  with  a  child  is  an 
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abomination.  Ruin  follows  wher- 
ever he  and  it  go.  But  make  a  book 
of  smooth,  strong  wrapping  paper 
which  will  mark  but  not  tear  easily. 
Tie  a  lead  pencil  with  a  string  to  it. 
Tell  him  he  may  mark  in  that,  but 
not  in  anything  else.  Be  sure  he 
understands  you,  show  him  the 
marked  places  on  window  sills  and 
doors  and  other  books,  and  tell  him 
"  hands  tied "  if  he  marks  there 
again;  but  this  is  his  own  book.  I 
think  you  will  find  this  to  satisfy  his 
artistic  cravings  till  the  book  is  tol- 
erably Jull. 


For  some  reason  little  children  do 
not  take  to  slates.  The  marks  are 
not  distinct  enough,  and  the  pencils 
do  not  slip  along  smoothly,  I  sup- 
pose. There  is  usually  some  reason 
for  their  little  whims  and  prejudices. 
Find  them  out,  and  you  will  have 
more  respect  for  the  human  mind, 
even  in  infancy. — M.  B. 

["  M.  B.'s"  suggestion  is  in  the 
right  spirit.  Not  only  because  the 
tying  of  the  hands  is  better  than 
"spatting"  them  in  its  impress  upon 
the  child's  memory,  but,  and  mainly, 
because  it  takes  greater  self-control 


Fresh  Milk! 


Put  the  case  to  yourself  for  a  minute.  If,  fcr  the  next 
six  months,  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  live  on  a  milk  diet 
exclusively,  would  you  prefer  dried  milk,  condensed  milk, 
milk  that  is  weeks  and  months  old,  or  would  you  prefer 
nice  fresh  milk?  Think  of  this  and  give  the  baby  good 
fresh  milk  modified  with 


Mellin's  Food 

In  August  our  babe,  then  8  months  old,  had  a"  very 
severe  attack  of  cholera  infantum ;  she  had  also  been 
troubled  with  indigestion  from  birth,  and  previous  to  her 
sickness  had  always  used  condensed  milk.  Our  physician 
recommended  Mellin's  Food  with  fresh  cow's  milk,  and 
since  the  use  of  Mellin's  Food  our  baby  is  getting  fat 
and  rosy.  I  will  cheerfully  say  to  all  mothers, 
Mellin's  Food  is  just  the  best  thing  for  bottle-fed 
babies.    Mrs.  John  K.  White,  Lumberville,  Pa. 


Send  us  a  postal  for  a  free  sample  of  Mellin's  Food. 


Mellin's  Food  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  check 
herself  (or  himself)  long-  enough  to 
explain  to  the  child,  and  then  to  care- 
fully tie  the  child  up  with  firm  ten- 
derness. The  children  of  self-con- 
trolled parents  generally  soon  learn 
self-control,  not  only  because  of  he- 
redity, but  from  example.  When 
we  reflect  how  early  most  marriages 
are  made,  we  can  only  wonder  how 


well  children  are  governed.  Two 
young  people  of  twenty  or  so,  taken 
at  random,  usually  have  scarcely  be- 
gun to  govern  themselves,  but  they 
unhesitatingly  undertake  the  task  of 
governing  and  developing  another 
intelligence.  Verily,  if  the  spirit  of 
love  is  in  them,  the  child  teaches 
more  than  it  learns. — Editor  0/ Baby- 
hood.] 


The  most  successful  and  only  rational  method  of  rearing  infants  by 
hand  is  with  foods  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers  of  the  child.  The 
"Allenburys"  system  of  progressive  feeding  does  this,  and  has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  children  thrive  and  sleep  well,  and  are  con- 
tented and  happy,  being  saved  from  the  digestive  troubles  so  common  with 
young  infants  fed  on  farinaceous  foods,  condensed  milk,  or  even  fresh  cow's 
milk. 


The  "Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  I 

For  the  first  3  months  of  life. 


The  "Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  2 

For  the  second  3  months  of  life. 


The  "Allenburys"  Malted  Food 

.    No.  3. 


The  No.  1  Milk  Food  contains  all  the  constituents 
of  human  milk  in  true  relative  proportions,  and  will 
be  found  a  reliable  substitute  for  the  mother's  milk. 
It  may  be  given  alternately  with  the  breast  without 
fear  of  causing  digestive  disturbance. 

The  No.  2  Milk  Food  is  similar  to  No.  1,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  soluble  phosphates, 
albuminoids,  and  maltose.  This  excites  a  healthy 
tendency  in  the  child  to  elaborate  and  develop  its 
digestive  powers,  and  affords  material  for  the  for- 
mation of  bone  and  healthy  nerve  tissue.  Neither 
of  these  Foods  contains  any  starch,  and  boiled  water 
only  is  needed  in  preparing  them. 

The  No.  3  is  a  farinaceous  Food,  and  needs  the 
addition  of  cow's  milk.  It  is  a  cooked,  partially  pre- 
digested  wheaten  flour,  yet  contains  enough  uncon- 
verted starch  to  afford  sufficient  exercise  of  the 
infant's  digestive  powers.  The  diastase  present  in 
the  Food  also  acts  on  the  milk  with  which  the  Food 
is  prepared,  and  prevents  the  casein  forming  into 
hard,  cheesy  curds. 


No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions 
accompanying  each  tin  are  intelligently  followed.   A  sample  of  the  Food 
and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request. 
W  Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired.^  ♦ 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦4H 


ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG.  | 

(ESTABLISHED  A.  I).  1715.)  '  ♦ 

U.  S.  A.:  82  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

Canada:  W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Toronto. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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LAXATIVE  FOOD. 


In  the  majority  of  cases  constipa- 
tion in  children  is  due  to  what  medi- 
cal men  call  a  want  of  tone — a  slug- 
gishness of  the  encircling  muscles  of 
the  stomach  and  of  the  intestines. 
Ordinarily,  in  health,  as  soon  as  food 
reaches  the  stomach  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  that  organ  report  the  fact 
to"  the  brain,  and  it  sets  by  motor- 
nerves  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  in 
motion,  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  move  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach from  side  to  side,  help  to  squeeze 
into  them  the  gastric  juice  which 
softens  and  digests  these  contents. 
As  the  food  is  pressed  out  of  the 
stomach  into  the  small  intestine,  the 
muscles  surrounding  it  promptly  pro- 
pel the  contents  of  the  intestine 
along.  While  some  of  the  contents 
here,  as  in  the  stomach  during  their 
digestion,  are  absorbed  by  certain 
vessels  and  carried  into  the  blood,  the 
remainder  is  pushed  along  into  the 
large  intestine,  which  is  practically 
the  sewer  of  the  body.  Here,  too, 
the  lining  membrane  and  the  muscles 
need  to  be  alert,  else  the  refuse  will 
block  up  the  tube. 


The  Action  of  Laxatives. 
Sluggishness  or  want  of  tone  is 
sometimes  apparently  inherited  from 
the  mother,  or  it  may  be  due  to 
breast-milk  or  other  food  which  is 
deficient  in  salts,  or  which  from  its 
too  bland  nature — rice,  for  instance 
(unless  given  with  molasses) — has 
little  or  no  stimulating  or  laxative 
property.  Medicinal  substances  given 
as  laxatives  increase  the  secretions  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  so  succeed 
in  washing  out  the  bowels,  or,  by 
acting  through  the  blood  on  nerves 
and  muscles,  propel  the  contents 
along. 

Irrational  Eating  a  Cause  of  Constipation. 

Food  substances  are  local  in  their 
effect,  and  while,  on  general  princi- 
ples, hygienic  measures  are  frequent- 
ly more  rational  than  medicinal,  still 
a  blind  reliance  on  the  first  may 
necessitate  an  heroic  use  of  the  sec- 
ond. We  have  seen  instances  where 
the  very  frequent  use  of  brown 
bread  and  stewed  fruit,  for  example, 
has  induced  either  an  irritability  of 
the  bowels  and  a  more  or  less  per- 
sistent diarrhoea,  or  the  repeated  ir- 
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ritation  has  induced  a  torpidity  which 
had  to  be  relieved  medicinally.  The 
intestinal  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  like  the  stomach  and  palate, 
can  be  taught  in  most  people  to  act 
properly,  and  like  them  will  be  very 
soon  disordered  if  •  the  owners  eat 
irregularly  and  of  improper  food. 
Irregular  eating,  and  the  use  of  food 
not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  sys- 
tem, establish  a  more  or  less  persis- 
tent, irregular  action  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  in  different  persons. 
And  as  children  readily  imitate  the 
bad  habits  of  their  parents,  if  not 
their  good  ones,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  (knowing,  as  we  do,  how  many 
parents  are  careless)  many  children 
grow  up  constipated.  There  are 
certain  families  where  cathartic  or 
so-called  liver  pills,sometimes  drastic 
in  their  action,  are  relied  upon  for 
movements  of  the  bowels,  or  where 
an  enema  is  used  once  or  twice  each 
day  in  preference  to  proper  food,  etc. 

The  Importance  of  Regular  Habits. 

In  relieving  chronic  constipation 
the  first  endeavor,  and  the  one  to  keep 
in  mind,  is  to  establish  as  soon  as 
possible  the  habit  of  regular  move- 
ments. Careful  guardians  see  to  it 
that  as  soon  as  the  baby  is  able  to  sit 
upon  a  vessel  it  is  put  there  at  regu- 
lar periods  and  encouraged  to  effect 
a  movement.  Later  the  child  is 
watched  to  see  whether  it  goes  regu- 
larly to  the  water-closet.  Physicians 
too  frequently  find  that  mothers  do 
not  know  whether  children  are  regu- 
lar or  not.  If  we  do  not  set  the 
children  a  good  example,  and  if  we 
do  not  have  an  oversight  over  the 
habits  of  our  babies  and  older  chil- 
dren, we  cannot  expect  to  reap  much 


benefit  from  even  a  judicious  use  of 
laxative  food. 

Various  Foods  and  their  Effects. 

Some  of  the  foods  which  have  a. 
tendency  to  constipate  are  condensed 
milk,  tea,  hard-boiled  eggs,  barley 
and  rice  water,  thickened  milk,  toast, 
mutton  broth,  rice,  corn  starch,  po- 
tatoes and  other  starchy  foods,  and 
white  bread.  Some  of  those  whose 
tendency  is  to  stimulate  the  alimen- 
tary canal  to  action  are  coffee,  oat- 
meal, Indian  meal,  soups,  beef  tea, 
sweet  potatoes,  fruits  fresh  and 
stewed,  green  vegetables,  molasses,, 
beans;  graham,  corn,  and  Boston 
brown  bread;  graham  and  oatmeal 
crackers,  and  molasses  cake.  Some 
of  these,  such  as  beans,  molasses,. 
Indian  meal,  and  even  oatmeal  if 
given  in  large  quantity  or  frequently 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  varied  diet,  will 
be  likely  not  to  readily  digest  and  to> 
give  rise  to  diarrhoea,  the  formation 
of  gas,  and  consequent  discomfort 
and  pain. 

Oatmeal  Water. 

To  young  babies,  if  the  proper  food 
and  regular  habits  of  the  mother  do 
not  avail  to  overcome  the  child's  con- 
stipation, oatmeal  water  added  to  the 
milk,  in  quantity  from  one-half  to 
one-third,  is  frequently  serviceable. 
It  may  be  prepared  in  proportions 
as  follows,  a  supply  being  obtained 
in  the  morning,  enough  to  last  for 
twenty-four  hours.  It  should  be  kept 
on  the  ice.  If  it  becomes  at  all  sour 
it  should  not  be  used. 

Add  one  tablespoonful  of  fine  oatmeal 
(steam-cooked  is  preferable)  to  one  pint  of 
cold  water.  Stir  well  and  strain  off  the  wa- 
ter. Boil  the  water  thus  strained  off  until 
it  is  reduced  to  about  one-half  in  quantity. 
When  ready  to  use  add  to  it  one-half  or 
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two-thirds  milk,  sweeten  a  little,  and  also 
add  a  pinch  of  salt. 

Bran. 

If  the  oatmeal  water,  used  one, 
two,  or  three  times  a  day,  as  neces- 
sary,for  several  days,  does  not  relieve 
the  constipation,  then  bran  can  be 
used  instead.  For  babies  it  will  be 
best  to  use  the  very  fine,  known  as 
"  middlings. "  For  older  children — 
i.e.,  from  eight  months  to  sixteen 
months  old — the  bran  known  to  the 
.trade  as  sixty-pound  feed  may  be 
used.  For  children  above  two  years 
old  molasses  cake,  porridge,  fruit, 
graham  bread,  once  a  day  in  connec- 
tion with  other  food,  is  serviceable, 
or  a  bread  can  be  made  of  white 


flour,  mixed  with  ground  sweet  corn, 
which  will  be  both  effective  and  plea- 
sant to  the  taste. 

Laxative  Bread. 

The  following  recipe  for  a  laxative 
bread  may  be  recommended: 

Coarse  oatmeal,  whole  wheaten  flour, 
coarse  ordinary  flour,  of  each  equal  parts. 
The  bread  can  be  lightened  by  yeast  or  bak- 
ing powder.  To  a  two-pound  loaf  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  baking  powder,  made  of 
four  ounces  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  three 
ounces  of  tartaric  acid,  one  pound  of  ordi- 
nary flour  rubbed  well  together,  and  kept 
dry  in  a  tin  or  well-corked  bottle.  The 
bread  keeps  well,  and  a  two-pound  loaf  will 
be  sufficient  for  a  week,  taking  a  portion 
once  or  twice  a  day  in  conjunction^with 
ordinary  bread. 


VACCINATION  AND  SOME  OF  THE  OBJECTIONS  T011T. 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  discovery 
in  medicine — not  excepting  anaesthe- 
sia— has  been  so  great  a  boon  to 
mankind  as  this  of  Jenner's,the  result 
of  thirty  years  of  patient  observation 
and  courageous  experimentation.  In 
view  of  such  benefits,  we  may  well 
wonder  why  antagonism  to  vaccina- 
tion should  exist.  Some  of  the 
grounds  of  objection,  or  at  least  some 
of  the  positions  taken  by  objectors, 
are  the  following: 

First,  it  is  sometimes  held  that  vac- 
cination does  not  protect.  This  can 
easily  be  shown  to  be  untenable  by 
the  great  rarity  of  small-pox  in  chil- 
dren during  the  first  few  years  after 


their  first  vaccination,  and  by  the 
similar  immunity  of  those  upon  whom 
secondary  vaccination  has  been  sys- 
tematically practised.  The  most 
striking  example  of  this  latter  ;s  the 
Prussian  army,  in  which  vaccination 
is  compulsory,and  which  has  present- 
ed an  almost  absolute  exemption 
during  epidemics  of  small-pox.  The 
apparent  failure  of  vaccination  to 
protect  arises  from  neglect  of  second- 
ary operations  entirely,  or  from  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  an  attempt 
at  vaccination  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
successful  inoculation.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  failure  goes  for 
nothing,  and  if  the  virus  is  known  to 
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be  good  and  its  application  is  thor- 
ough, the  most  that  can  be  inferred  is 
that  at  the  time  of  trial  the  protec- 
tion had  not  expired.  The  attempt 
ought  to  be  frequently  repeated  until 
it  is  successful. 

A  second  general  objection  is  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  introduce  a 
disease  into  the  system  to  guard 
against  another  to  which  one  may 
never  be  exposed.  The  strength  of 
this  objection  lies  in  a  not  uncommon 
temperament  that  prefers  to  take  any 
future  risk  in  order  to  avoid  any  pres- 
ent inconvenience  or  trouble.  But 
if  any  one  seriously  entertains  this 
view,  he  should  also  remember  that 
the  very  improbability  of  this  being 
exposed  to  small-pox  arises  from  the 
fact  that  most  persons  do  attend, 
after  a  fashion,  to  the  duty  of  vacci- 
nation, and  that  if  they  were  for  a 
single  generation  to  neglect  it  there 
would  be  a  return  of  the  pest  that 
would  recall  the  old  state  of  affairs. 

Another  objection  lies  in  the  fear 
of  the  inoculation  of  some  other  dis- 
ease instead  of,  or  along  with,  the 
cow-pox.  Setting  aside  those  who 
make  this  excuse  from  a  general 
timidity  regarding  all  exposure  to 
disease  of  whatever  nature,  there  re- 
main many  who  make  the  objection 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  believe  to 
be  facts.  This  point  is  worth  consid- 
ering a  little  in  detail.  The  first 
source  of  error  arises  from  a  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  vaccine  disease.  If  it  runs  its 
usual  mild  course,  with  which  most 
adults  are  familiar,  and  if  no  evident 
sequels  arise,nothing  is  thought  about 
the  matter;  but  if  the  vaccine  dis- 
ease happens  to  be  unusually  pro- 
nounced,and  attended  by  an  eruption 


upon  the  skin,  the  parents  are  natu- 
rally anxious  lest  this  occurrence 
should  indicate  the  inoculation  of 
something  extraneous.  Similar  anx- 
iety is  felt  about  any  irregularity  or 
imperfection  in  the  development  of 
the  vaccine  vesicle.  If  the  vacci- 
nator is  a  person  of  experience,  he  is 
able  at  once  to  reassure  the  parents; 
but  ignorant  parents  are  too  apt  to 
mistrust  the  only  person  who  can 
remove  their  anxiety.  The  same  is 
true  when,  from  any  peculiarity  of 
the  child's  condition  or  from  injury 
or  undue  irritation  of  the  place  of 
vaccination,  any  unusual  degree  of 
inflammation  ensues.  These  varia- 
tions are  of  no  more  significance  than 
when  similar  disturbances  follow 
slight  injuries,  such  as  a  hang-nail, 
a  scratch,  or  the  like;  but  the  fact 
of  the  vaccination  makes  it  hard  to 
persuade  the  parents  that  there  is 
nothing  of  special  character  in  the 
inflammation.  The  important  thing 
for  them  to  understand  is  that  the 
course  of  the  vaccine  disease  may  be 
interrupted  by  the  inflammation,  and 
the  point  of  vaccination  may  then 
become  simply  a  common  ulcer,  and 
the  protective  value  of  the  vaccina- 
tion be  lost,  and  yet  the  virus  and  its 
application  be  perfectly  blameless. 

Much  dread  is  often  expressed  re- 
garding the  inoculation  of  scrofula 
and  consumption.  No  evidence  what- 
ever exists  to  support  the  supposition 
that  these  can  be  communicated  by 
vaccination .  Nor,  indeed ,  has  it  been 
conclusively  shown  that  any  disease 
except  cow-pox  can  be  so  transmit- 
ted; but  concerning  one  disease  a 
reasonable  doubt  exists,  and  while 
its  transmission  is,  in  view  of  the  im- 
mense experience  in  vaccination,  in 
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the  last  degree  improbable,  many 
physicians  have  preferred,  since  this 
dreaded  disease  does  not  exist  in 
animals,  to  close  all  discussion  by  the 
use  of  the  virus  direct  from  kine. 
This  virus,  although  often  uncertain 
and  tardy  in  its  action, and  sometimes 
attended  with  more  violent  symptoms 
of  disturbance  than  that  which  has 
been  humanized,  is  absolutely  free 
from  any  objections  on  the  ground  of 
bringing  with  it  other  diseases. 

The  last  objection  we  shall  touch 
is  partly  a  sound  one — that,  namely, 
other  diseases  follow  in  the  train  of 
vaccination.  It  is  admitted  that 
sometimes  vaccination  has  the  same 
influences  that  any  other  diseases 
have,  or  even  the  natural  process  of 
teething  has:  of  waking  up  and  de- 
veloping any  tendency  to  skin  dis- 
orders and  to  various  other,  espe- 
cially scrofulous,  ailments.  It  is  this 
kind  of  manifestations  that  is  so  fre- 
quently claimed  to  have  been  inocu- 
lated. There  is  no  more  justice  in 
the  charge  than  there  would  be  in 
a  similar  statement  regarding  the 
accompanying  troubles  of  teething. 
But  the  idea  that  one's  own  offspring 
may  have  inherited  maladies  is  so 
distasteful  to  many  persons  that  it  is 
the  last  one  they  will  entertain. 
The  physician  often  sees  so  plainly 
evidence  of  such  tendencies  that  he 
postpones  the  time  of  vaccination  as 
long  as  he  can,  or  until  the  health  of 
the  child  has  been  in  some  degree 
improved.  The  idea  that  diseases 
following  vaccination  must  be  due 
to  it  is  simply  the  common  delusion 
which  mistakes  sequence  for  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect. 

As  to  the  time  when  vaccination 
should  be  performed,  we  may  say  a 


child  is  never  too  young  if  there  be 
any  exposure  to  small-pox;  and  if 
there  be  no  special  reason  for  delay, 
it  is  better  that  the  vaccination 
should  be  over  before  the  disturb- 
ance of  teething  begins.  When, 
therefore,  the  child  is,  say,  six  weeks 
old,  the  physician  should  be  reminded 
of  its  existence,  and  he  should  be 
allowed  to  determine  when  it  shall 
be  vaccinated.  Many  persons  treat 
vaccination,  and  especially  second- 
ary vaccination,  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
to  be  postponed  until  some  distress- 
ing need  arises.  The  physician 
should,  moreover,  be  allowed  his 
own  way  entirely  as  to  how  he  will 
vaccinate.  The  fact  that  vaccination 
is  protective  in  proportion  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  it  is  done 
is  not  generally  appreciated.  A 
child  that  is  vaccinated  in  three"  or 
four  places  is  far  safer  than  one  that 
has  but  one  point  of  inoculation. 
Parents  often  foolishly  dictate  not 
only  the  number  but  the  situation 
of  the  points  of  vaccination. 

In  saying  this  we  have  in  a  way 
answered  a  frequently  asked  ques- 
tion, How  long  does  vaccination  pro- 
tect? It  depends  upon  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  previous  vaccination,  and 
in  some  measure  upon  the  degree  of 
exposure.  The  popular  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  "  every  seven  years  "  has 
this  in  its  favor,  that  it  fixes  in  the 
memory  the  need  of  repetition.  But 
with  the  custom  prevalent,  at  least 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  of  mak- 
ing but  one  puncture,  we  believe  the 
attempt  at  vaccination  should  be 
made  at  least  every  five  years.  If  it 
fails  it  should  be  immediately  re- 
peated, and  then,  if  the  operator  is 
sure  of  his  virus,  the  patient  may  be 
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considered  safe  for  the  time.  But, 
as  we  have  already  said,  a  failure 
proves  no  more. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  earnestly 
object  to  the  practice  of  vaccination 
by  ^unqualified  persons.  They  may 
by  chance  be  able  to  apply  the  virus 
properly,  but  they  cannot  choose  it 


properly  (and  most  of  the  disasters 
in  vaccination  have  followed  the  ope- 
rations of  those  who  were  not  physi- 
cians); they  cannot  tell  if  the  patient 
is  fit  for  vaccination;  and,  above  all, 
they  cannot  tell  if  the  operation  has 
been  really  successful  and  the  pa- 
tient protected. 


DIETETIC  RULES  FOR  NURSING  MOTHERS. 


Advantages  of  Lactation  to  the  Mother. 

One  point  which  may  properly  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
general  subject  of  this  article  is  the 
great  value  of  lactation,  for  a  period 
of  several  months  at  least,  as  an  aid 
to  complete  and  satisfactory  local  re- 
covery after  child-bearing.  Nursing 
for  a  few  weeks — better  for  three 
months — materially  assists  the  par- 
turient organs  to  the  recovery  of 
tone  and  healthy  function,  and  tends 
to  the  prevention  of  inflammations, 
uterine  catarrh,  and  displacements. 

Six  or  eight  hours  after  labor  the 
infant  should  be  put  to  the  breast, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  breasts 
fill,  the  child  should  nurse  about  four 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
advantages  to  the  mother  from  this 
plan  are:  the  development  of  thenip- 
ple,  accustoming  it  to  the  irritation 
of  suckling,  the  education  of  the 
mother  in    holding  the  child,  the 


II. 

teaching  of  the  child  to  nurse,  and, 
finally,  that  the  coming  of  the  milk 
will  be  more  gradual,  with  little 
pain,  instead  of  sudden,  producing 
great  local  pain  and  constitutional 
disturbance.  At  the  time  when  the 
breasts  are  expected  to  fill,  the  food 
should  be  solid  or  semi-solid,  with 
very  little  liquid. 

Groundless  Objections  to  Articles  of  Food. 

At  this  point  some  reader  may  say 
to  herself  :  u  These  generalities  are 
good  enough,  but  I  remember  to  have 
been  told  that  I  must  eat  no  vinegar, 
no  spinach,  no  fruit  of  any  kind,  or 
my  nursing  baby  will  have  colic  and 
diarrhoea;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
milk  I  am  taking  seems  to  constipate 
my  baby,  and  perhaps  sweet  potatoes 
are  producing  the  same  tendency. " 

These  and  similar  questions  will  be 
raised  about  almost  every  article  of 
food.    Summer  vegetables  will  suf- 
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fer  condemnation  first,  or  perhaps 
fruit  and  berries,  then  condiments 
and  anything  regarded  as  acid,  then 
winter  vegetables,  and  even  meats. 
We  think  we  are  more  than  justified 
in  considering  particularly  and  in  de- 
tail some  of  these  questions. 

Babies  will  cry,  some  more  than 
others,  and  almost  invariably  for 
some  good  and  sufficient  reason. 
Why  should  the  explanation  reached, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  be  that  some- 
thing eaten  by  the  mother  within 
the  last  twelve  hours  is  the  cause  ? 
Surely  some  allowance  should  be 
made  for  irregularities  in  the  time 
and  amount  of  feeding,  in  the  child's 
position  as  it  lies,  for  sounds  which 
annoy  it,  sights  and  bright  light 
when  it  wants  to  sleep,  visitors  who 
excite  it,  and  frequent  change  of 
nurse  or  attendant.  The  first  is  most 
potent  as  a  disturber  of  its  digestion 
and  the  cause  of  colic.  To  take  up 
the  subject  of  why  babies  cry  would 
be  to  unreasonably  enlarge  this 
article  and  carry  it  beyond  its  scope. 
Healthy  children  must  cry  a  little  ; 
it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  some  and  is  part  of 
their  exercise,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
nor  desirable  for  the  mother's  hap- 
piness and  peace  of  mind  to  decide 
in  every  instance  that  some  article  of 
food  which  she  has  eaten  is  respon- 
sible. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  beginning  of 
this  article  and  call  attention  to  the 
statement  that  the  milk-producing 
organs  take  up  from  the  blood  such 
nutritive  principles  only  as  are 
needed  in  making  milk,  and  all  other 
unnecessary  or  deleterious  material 
goes  to  organs  which  carry  it  out  of 
the  body. 


Vinegar. 

In  order  to  be  a  little  more  specific, 
let  us  occupy  a  few  paragraphs  in 
considering  some  of  the  articles 
which  have  been  cited  as  often  be- 
lieved to  be  the  source  of  colic  and 
bowel  disorder  in  the  child.  Vinegar 
is  regarded  a  source  of  great  mis- 
chief, and  the  nursing  mother  gene- 
rally abstains  wholly  from  its  use. 
This  is  certainly  advantageous  to 
her  as  against  its  excessive  use,  for 
its  use  in  excess,  essentially  that  of 
acetic  acid,  is  never  proper,  and  quite 
likely  to  derange  digestion.  Yet  this 
substance  could  not  by  any  possibil- 
ity enter  the  milk  as  acetic  acid  or 
vinegar. 

Fruit. 

To  fruits  and  berries  is  fre- 
quently attributed  the  production  of 
colic  and  cramps  in  the  infant.  The 
mother  must  not  eat  them  in  excess, 
as  they  will  certainly  affect  her  com- 
fort ;  and  how  ?  let  us  ask.  By  pro- 
ducing pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  diarrhoea.  What  could 
be  more  natural  than  for  the  mother 
to  credit  to  the  fruit  she  may  eat  any 
similar  disturbance  which  her  child 
may  have  within  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours  ?  This  conclusion  must 
not  be  reached  too  hastily,  however. 
The  cause  of  the  mother's  cramps 
and  diarrhoea  is  the  direct  irritation 
of  berry-seeds,  pulp,  and  the  indi- 
gestible parts  of  the  fruit  in  and 
about  the  core,  visible  in  her  move- 
ments. Could  these  get  into  the 
milk  and  affect  the  child  ?  Perhaps 
the  reader  says  that  it  is  the  acid  of 
the  fruit  which  makes  the  .trouble  in 
the  child.  Our  answer  is  that  phy- 
siology teaches  us  that  these  acids 
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become  alkaline  carbonates  at  an 
early  step  in  digestion. 

Medicines. 

Some  mother  may  suggest  that  af- 
ter taking  citrate  of  magnesia,  Seid- 
litz  powder,  or  some  other  saline 
cathartic,  the  baby  had  loose  bowels. 
We  cannot  deny  her  statement,  but 
we  can  say  that  the  medicine  could 
not  have  produced  the  child's  trouble. 
The  saline  ingredients  of  these  laxa- 
tives never  enter  the  blood  of  the 
mother,  and  consequently  cannot  en- 
ter her  milk.  They  simply  remain 
in  the  bowels,  and  by  their  presence 
cause  a  watery  flow  from  the  blood 
into  and  from  the  bowels. 

Constipation  in  the  mother  is  a  bad 
thing,  for  it  deranges  her  health. 
Yet  constipation  itself  cannot  pro- 
duce the  same  condition  in  her  in- 
fant. The  condition  of  health  as  the 
peculiarity  that  produces  the  consti- 
pation in  the  mother  is  likely  to 
recur  in  the  child,  and  hence  the 
repetition  of  the  peculiarity.  Laxa- 
tives to  the  mother  will  not  correct 
the  child's  constipation. 

General  Advice. 

These  illustrations  will  suffice  to 
show  that  one  unacquainted  with 
physiological  and  medical  facts 
should  not  decide  such  questions  on 
a  limited  personal  experience.  Our 
advice  would  be  to  eat  a  variety  of 


food,  eat  reasonable  quantities,  never 
indulging  inordinately  in  such  arti- 
cles as,  on  first  coming  in  season, 
prove  very  tempting  to  the  palate. 
Eat  in  a  way  to  promote  the  contin- 
ued health  of  the  eater.  Fresh 
green  vegetables — lettuce,  spinach, 
and  the  like — contain  iron  and  other 
ingredients  essential  to  the  blood, 
and  if  eaten  fresh  are  nourishing  and 
in  turn  improve  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  If  they  are  not  fresh  and  have 
begun  to  ferment,  they  may  cause 
the  partaker  to  have  violent  illness, 
and  to  be  unfit  to  produce  a  rich  and 
abundant  supply  of  milk. 

There  are  medicines  which  may  be 
given  to  the  mother  and  may  reach 
the  child  through  the  milk.  Excite- 
ment of  any  kind  can  influence  the 
amount  and  character  of  milk,  caus- 
ing it  to  be  very  unsafe  to  the 
child.  Bad  health  of  the  mother  will 
lead  to  milk  of  a  poor  quality.  Fin- 
ally, there  may  be  some  food  ingre- 
dients the  active  principles  of  which 
may  reach  the  child,  but  these  are 
few  and  extremely  unlikely  to  cause 
it  severe  pain  or  sickness. 

Let  the  nursing  mother  eat  well, 
thinking  of  herself  rather  than  of 
her  child,  and  thus  spare  herself  un- 
necessary uneasiness,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  enjoys  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetite  which  Providence 
has  bestowed  upon  her. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents.— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  thenext  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


A  Sensitive  Breast;  Tampering  with  Baby's 
Food;  A  Mixed  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  My  baby  is  seven  and  a  half  months 
old,  weighs  seventeen  pounds,  and  has  two 
teeth  started.  She  has  never  been  sick,  but 
has  always  been  constipated,  having  only 
one  movement  a  day  after  an  injection  of 
glycerin  and  water  (one-half  teaspoon).  I 
nurse  her,  and  occasionally  I  feel  a  pricking 
sensation  in  my  nipple,  after  which  Baby 
draws  blood  with  the  milk,  resulting  in  a 
black  movement.  It  doesn't  seem  to  affect 
her  otherwise,  but  I  know  something  must 
be  wrong,  and  ask  your  advice. 

(2)  When  I  go  to  mother's  she  can't  re- 
sist giving  the  baby  something  to  eat — a 
taste  of  milk,  cream,  blackberry  sauce,  etc. 
I  don't  approve  of  it,  but  should  like  to 
know  your  opinion. 

(3)  My  nurse  advised  me  to  wean  the  baby 
at  eleven  months.  How  shall  I  begin?  One 
mother  says,  "  Begin  now  and  give  her  a 
little  of  everything— potato,  bread  and  but- 
ter, apple,  coffee,  etc.1';  another  one  says, 
"  Give  her  cow's  milk  only,  for  a  while  ";  and 
still  another  advises  oatmeal  mush  only. 
If  that  is  proper,  how  much  should  I  give 
her  for  a  meal,  and  how  long  should  I  cook 
it? 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  T.  F.  J. 

(1)  It  is  probable  that  the  pricking 
sensation  followed  by  blood  is  from 
a  slight  wound,  whether  from  a  bite 
or  from  too  prolonged  or  too  hard 
sucking  we  do  not  know.  If  it  seems 
to  be  from  the  latter  cause,  perhaps 
it  could  be  avoided  by  changing  to 
the  other  breast  before  the  sensation 


is  felt.  If  it  occurs  only  on  one  side, 
better  let  the  baby  feed  first  from 
the  other  side,  so  that  she  shall  not 
pull  so  hard  on  the  tender  side.  Of 
course,  weaning  is  the  cure,  and  it  can 
be  begun  early  if  the  breast  is  often 
hurt — that  is,  often  enough  to  keep 
it  sore. 

(2)  If  you  cannot  persuade  your 
mother  to  refrain  from  these  tamper- 
ings  with  the  baby's  food,  it  would 
be  wise  not  to  go  there  until  after  the 
baby  is  weaned,  when  you  can  leave 
it  at  home.  It  is  not  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  things  given  are 
distinctly  harmful  in  themselves  (of 
those  you  mention,  some  are  and 
some  are  not),  but  the  giving  of  any- 
thing at  irregular  times  is  harmful. 
Your  mother  has  no  more  right  to 
injure  your  child's  digestion  than 
that  of  a  neighbor's  child. 

(3)  Your  child  seems  so  well  that 
it  may  perhaps  be  weaned  at  eleven 
months  although  twelve  would  prob- 
ably be  better.  But  the  beginning 
— that  is,  partial  feeding — can  be 
made  at  any  time.  Begin  with  di- 
luted milk.  The  friend  who  sug- 
gested oatmeal  ' 'mush"  probably 
had  in  mind  oatmeal  gruel,  which  is. 
often  given  strained,  instead  of  wa- 
ter, to  dilute  the  bottle  milk.  The 
suggestion  to  "  give  a  little  of  every- 
thing "  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  Bread 
cannot  be  advantageously  given  un- 
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til  the  chewing  teeth  come.  Then  it 
should  not  be  fresh  bread.  Butter 
can  be  given  with  it  then.  Potato  is 
rather  difficult  of  digestion  before 
eighteen  months,  often  not  before 
two  years.  The  same  is  true  of  un- 
cooked apple ;  it  should  be  given 
scraped.  Baked  apple — the  pulp  only 
— is  sometimes  useful  after  one  year 
as  a  remedy  for  constipation.  Do 
not  give  coffee  before  puberty. 

A  Sufficiency  of  Air. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  settle  a  much-discussed 
subject  for  me? 

My  three-year-old  boy  sleeps  with  a 
grown  person  in  a  room  16  by  20  feet  and  12 
feet  high,  with  a  large  open  fireplace,  a 
small  ventilator  in  the  chimney  overhead, 
and  three  large  windows.  The  room  is 
aired  thoroughly  for  at  least  two  hours 
before  bed-time,  warmed  to  a  temperature 
of  66°  or  68°  at  the  highest,  then  the  register 
is  closed  and  the  temperature  kept  even  by 
throwing  open  a  door  leading  into  a  small 
room,  also  aired,  but  where  the  register  is 
left  open  all  night.  The  water-pot  in  the 
furnace  is  kept  filled  and  the  air-shaft  open. 
Do  you  think,  under  these  conditions,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  window  open  before 
spring? 

My  child  is  inclined  to  take  cold  very 
easily,  both  in  throat  and  head,  and  will 
sneeze  repeatedly  if  the  room  is  too  cool, 
though  sleeping  in  woollen  shirt  and  light- 
weight outing-flannel  night-gown.  He  sel- 
dom kicks  off  the  bedclothes,  but  keeps  his 
arms  outside. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  M.  I.  B. 

You  have  nearly  four  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  the  room, 
plus,  practically,  the  space  of  the 
little  room.  You  have  ventilation 
apparently  adequate.  We  suppose 
that  the  furnace  is  fed  from  an  out- 
side air-box,  so  that  the  heated  air 
from    the   register    is   outside  air 


warmed.  If  this  supposition  is  cor- 
rect, we  see  no  need  of  a  further  sup- 
ply of  air. 

Proper  Milk  Mixture  and  Systematic 
Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  watched  the  letters  in  Babyhood 
and  searched  "Nursery  Problems"  care- 
fully to  find  a  mother  who  has  indulged  her 
baby  as  unwisely  as  I  have.  I  did  not  know 
of  this  means  of  advice  or  the  importance 
of  systematic  feeding  until  Baby  was 
"  spoiled."  Until  six  weeks  old  I  fed  him 
from  the  breast  every  two  hours.  I  was 
then  visiting,  and  was  persuaded  his  fret- 
ting was  caused  from  hunger.  Since  then 
he  has  had  his  own  way  as  to  time  day  and 
night.  This  has  developed  from  ignorance 
on  my  part,  and  I  am  determined  to  feed 
him  systematically  very  soon.  He  has  had 
nothing  but  water  besides  his  breast-milk. 
He  is  nine  months  old,  weighs  twenty-one 
and  a  half  pounds  undressed,  has  eight 
teeth,  and  his  digestion  seems  perfect.  He 
creeps  everywhere  and  climbs  on  his  feet  at 
every  opportunity. 

I  find  my  supply  of  milk  diminishing.  I 
wish  to  feed  him  partly,  and  wean  him  en- 
tirely by  the  time  he  is  one  year  old.  I  am 
afraid  of  the  Chicago  milk  for  him.  Do  you 
think  I  can  obtain  good  milk  here?  If  so, 
in  what  way  should  I  give  it  to  him?  How 
often  and  how  prepared? 

I  am  now  beginning  to  regulate  his  meals 
to  three  hours  apart  during  the  day,  and 
think  I  will  have  little  trouble  at  night, 
since,  by  feeding  him  less  frequently  during 
the  day,  I  will  regulate  the  night  meals 
also,  and  soon  have  system  both  day  and 
night. 

Chicago.  H. 

You  can  doubtless  get  good  milk 
there,  probably  in  many  places.  Let 
the  milk  stand  in  the  bottle  or  in  a  cov- 
ered jar  about  six  hours  on  the  ice. 
Use  the  top  third  of  it.  Dilute  this 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  boiled  water  in 
which  milk  sugar  (in  the  proportion 
of  two  ounces  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of 
water)  has  been  dissolved.    Pour  this 
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into  eight-ounce  nursing  bottles;  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  lime  water  to  each 
bottle.  Stopper  tightly,  and  keep  in 
the  ice-box,  taking  out  a  bottle  as 
needed.  If  you  use  milk  about  the 
quality  of  which  you  are  not  quite 
sure,  the  mixture  must  be  sterilized 
before  the  lime  water  is  added.  If 
you  have  milk  pure  beyond  doubt, 
we  believe  that  you  can  do  with- 
out the  sterilization.  At  first  give 
one  or  two  nursings  a  day,  alter- 
nating with  the  bottle,  gradually 
increasing  the  number  of  bottles. 
Of  course,  the  amount  of  food  you 
need  to  prepare  must  gradually  in- 
crease. At  first  half  a  pint  of  the 
top  milk  or  cream  and  half  a  pint  of 
the  sweetened  water  will  make  the 
necessary  two  bottles.  Later  you 
must  provide  more,  and,  when  he  is 
weaned,  for  five  or  six.  After  he  is 
a  year  old  his  food  should  contain 
less  cream  and  water  and  more  com- 
mon milk.  For  instance,  the  follow- 
ing would  be  pretty  near  what  the 
average  child  can  take:  Cream, 
skimmed  by  hand,  half  a  pint;  good 
milk,  a  pint  and  a  half;  water,  a  pint 
and  a  gill.  The  mixture  will  prob- 
ably need  a  little  sugar,  perhaps  two 
ounces.  The  whole  will  make  six 
eight-ounce  bottles,  with  some  to 
spare.  The  u  eight-ounce  "  nursing 
bottle  generally  holds  nearer  nine 
ounces,  and  the  surplus  can  be  dis- 
tributed. After  a  while  the  child 
can  work  toward  undiluted  milk, 
which  he  can  probably  digest  per- 
fectly at  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Training  of  a  Strong- Willed  Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  read  your  magazine  for  two  years, 
and  have  found  that  it  is  always  safe  to  take 


your  advice  on  any  subject  concerning  chil- 
dren. 

(1)  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  method  by 
which  I  may  break  my  little  boy  of  two  years 
and  three  months  from  falling  on  the  floor, 
crying  and  kicking  when  he  is  asked  to  do 
anything  which  does  not  please  him? 

The  only  remedy  I  have  found,  and  one 
which  is  not  always  effective,  is  putting  him 
in  a  closet  and  leaving  him  until  he  says  he 
will  stand  up.  Is  there  any  objection  to 
that  ?  Can  you  suggest  any  other  remedy  ? 
He  is  an  affectionate  little  fellow  and  is 
very  generous. 

(2)  I  have  also  tried  faithfully  to  teach 
him  to  tell  when  he  wishes  to  have  a  move- 
ment, but  have  not  succeeded  so  far. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  M.  R. 

(1)  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
training  of  a  strong-willed  and  irasci- 
ble child,  nor  is  there  any  special 
way  of  governing  one.  The  main 
thing  is  to  let  the  child  understand 
that  if  you  undertake  a  conflict  you 
will  win  it.  If  you  give  an  order 
you  must  be  obeyed.  This  does  not 
mean  that  you  need  always  see  a 
chance  for  a  conflict.  It  is  often  well 
enough  to  not  see.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  shutting  him  in  a  closet, 
if  there  is  air  enough  there  for  a  stay 
of  the  necessary  length.  As  the 
child  grows  in  intelligence  he  will,  if 
you  are  firm,  recognize  the  propriety 
and  advantage  of  obedience.  It  is 
not  usually  love  of  wrong -doing 
that  makes  children  wilful.  Little 
children  are  often  so  because  they 
cannot  then  recognize  anything  be- 
yond their  immediate  desires. 

(2)  Similarly,  patience  overcomes 
this  disagreeable  inattention.  It  is 
more  common  in  children  who  are 
very  intent  on  their  play  or  other 
occupations.  They  do  not  recognize 
the  call  of  the  bowel  until  too  late. 
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Cures  for  -  Toeing-in  " ;  The  Supposed  Harm 
in  Removing  Tonsils. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Is  there  any  remedy  for  "  toeing-in  "  ? 

(2)  Does  it  affect  the  vocal  organs  to  have 
a  child's  tonsils  removed?  Some  tell  me  a 
child  cannot  sing  after  such  an  operation. 

Illinois.  C.  M,  F 

(1)  "  Toeing-in  " — if  club-foot  be 
not  meant  by  that  name — is  generally 
curable  by  drill  in  walking.  If  it 
depends  upon  club-foot  or  any  other 
deformity  of  the  limbs,  then  the 
causative  defect  must  be  cured. 

(2)  It  does  not  injure  the  voice. 
Children  whose  throats  have  been 
sufficiently  diseased  to  need  the  re- 
moval of  the  tonsils  very  often  have 
had  the  vocal  organs  also  impaired 
by  the  disease.  There  is  a  singular 
perversity  of  thought  which  leads 
many  people  to  charge  every  effect 
of  a  disease  to  the  remedies  which 
were  used  to  cure  the  disease.  So 
far  as  it  goes,  the  curing  of  enlarged 
tonsils  by  removal  or  any  other 
means  would  improve  the  voice. 

Nervousness  in  the  Mother  as  a  Cause  of 
Baby's  Colic. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

The  article  in  the  January  number  on 
"The  Diet  of  Nursing  Mothers"  prompts 
me  to  write  you  my  experience  while  nurs- 
ing my  second  and  third  babies,  which  I 
trust  will  benefit  some  mother  who  is  inte- 
rested in  the  subject. 

My  second  baby  was  from  birth  very  trou- 
blesome. He  was  uneasy  and  fussed  and 
cried  the  greater  part  of  the  day, and  invari- 
ably had  a  spell  of  colic  in  the  evening,  after 
which  he  would  settle  for  the  night.  This 
continued  for  five  months,  when  the  colic 
spells  became  less  frequent,  but  the  restless- 
ness and  lack  of  regular  habits,  except  in 
nursing,  continued  until  he  was  weaned  at 
ten  months,  at  which  time  he  weighed 
twenty-five  pounds  nude. 


Every  effort  was  made  to  find  the  cause, 
and  many  remedies  were  used  to  cure  the 
colic,  which  was  severe.  My  diet  was  given 
special  attention.  I  systematically  elimi- 
nated one  article  of  food  after  another  which 
I  thought  might  cause  the  trouble. 

My  third  baby  was  from  birth  until  the 
nurse  left  what  mothers  call  ' '  a  dear,  good 
baby,"  but  after  I  began  to  care  for  her  she 
gradually  developed  the  same  symptoms  as 
Baby  number  two,  but  with  less  severe 
colic.  Again  I  looked  to  my  diet,  with  the 
same  result  as  before.    I  was  in  despair. 

I  consulted  my  physician,  as  I  had  with 
my  former  baby,  but  this  time  he  prescribed 
for  me — harmless  sedative  tablets  for  ner- 
vousness. The  effect  was  immediate. 
Baby  resumed  her  happy  existence,  and 
now,  at  five  months,  eats  and  sleeps  well 
and  regularly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  eat 
everything  I  desire.  Even  such  articles  as 
baked  beans,  boiled  onions  or  turnips  (which 
I  began  to  eat  with  fear  and  trembling)  do 
not  disturb  her  in  the  least. 

I  firmly  believe,  as  does  my  physician, 
that  if  the  same  treatment  had  been  followed 
with  Baby  number  two  he  would  have  been 
spared  much  misery  and  the  whole  house- 
hold much  worry. 

A  Grateful  Mother. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  the 
mother's  emotions  or  nervous  state  is 
an  old  one.  The  books  give  cases  of 
very  great  damage  done  to  infants  by 
nursing  after  the  mother  had  under- 
gone strong  emotions,  notably  anger. 
It  may  be  said  that  these  cases  are 
not  recent  and  have  not  the  precise- 
ness  in  detail  that  modern  science 
demands.  Yet  we  think  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  nervous  disturb- 
ances on  the  mother's  part  do  cause 
symptoms  of  indigestion  in  the  ki- 
fant.  Just  what  changes  occur  in 
the  milk  is  not  known.  Opportuni- 
ties are  usually  too  rare  to  enable  the 
chemist  to  make  the  delicate  analyses 
which  might  show  the  nature  of  the 
changes,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
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the  latter  would  be  beyond  our  pres- 
ent means  of  detection.  If,  how- 
ever, we  reflect  that  emotions  will 
affect  all  of  the  secretions — perspira- 
tion and  urine,  for  instance — will 
change  the  action  of  the  bowels,  will 
cause  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  fact 
that  the  milk  should  be  similarly- 
modified  does  not  seem  remarkable. 

In  practice  it  is  well  to  consider 
two  things  in  the  mother's  condition: 
first,  her  general  condition  of  health 
as  modifying  her  nervous  state,  and 
individual  occasions  of  nervous  ex- 
citement or  irritation.  A  general 
nervous  condition  will  be  likely  to 
give  rise  to  pretty  steady  disturb- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  child,  and 
this  condition  can  be  best  treated  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  our  correspond- 
ent. When  some  single  source  or 
occasion  of  nervous  excitement  in 
the  mother  has  once  produced  trouble 
in  the  child,  it  will  be  well  to  be  on 
guard  if  such  excitement  occurs 
again. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  in  com- 
mon use  is  asafcetida.  Its  odor  is 
disagreeable,  but  its  value  as  a 
soother  of  disturbed  nerves  is  estab- 
lished. Fortunately  it  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  a  notable 
remedy  for  colic  in  infants.  A  still 
further  advantage  is  that  it  is  not 
poisonous  and  is  laxative  rather  than 
constipating.  When,  however,  the 
question  of  a  child's  colic  being  due  to 
the  mother's  nerves  comes  up,in  every 
case  every  other  cause  should  be  con- 
sidered also.  Thus  it  may  be  difficult 
to  show — as  in  our  correspondent's 
case — that  her  food  affected  the  baby. 
In  fact,  we  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  if 
the  mother's  food  be  well  digested  by 
herself  it  is  not  likely  to  hurt  the 


baby.  But  in  this  very  case  we  note 
that  the  child  at  ten  months  weighed 
twenty-five  pounds  nude — a  very 
heavy  weight,  which  makes  one  won- 
der if  the  colic  may  not  have  been 
partly  due  to  overfeeding.  Fussiness 
with  rapid  growth  is  very  sugges- 
tive of  this  condition.  Probably  it 
explains  many  of  the  common  cases 
of  colic  which  torment  the  baby  and 
its  mother  for  three  months  and  then 
cease.  The  milk  supply  was  beyond 
the  digestive  power  of  the  young 
baby,  but  it  eventually  caught  up 
with  it. 

Groundless  Anxiety  about  Hereditary 
Consumption. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  what 
should  be  done  with  a  child  whose  father's 
mother  and  her  two  sisters  died  of  con- 
sumption. What  is  the  best  way  of  bringing 
him  up  to  counteract  such  an  inheritance? 
His  father,  though  not  a  very  strong  man, 
shows  no  signs  of  it.  I,  though  very  well, 
am  not  strong.  My  baby  is  twelve  months 
old  and  tall  and  strong;  he  has  just  recov- 
ered from  whooping  cough.  He  has  been 
brought  up  on  Mellin's  Food  and  his  diges- 
tion is  perfect.  He  has  ten  teeth,  four  of 
them  double,  and  walks  well.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  too  early  to  begin  such  a  physical 
education.  Baby  goes  out  every  pleasant 
day. 

Bath,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  L. 

Your  child  begins  well.  Be  not 
too  solicitous  on  account  of  the  an- 
cestral consumption.  Do  your  best 
to  keep  your  baby  strong,  just  as  you 
would  do  without  regard  to  inherited 
tendencies.  Give  him  good  air, 
plenty  of  sunlight,  good  food,  and 
continue  to  keep  his  digestion  in  good 
order  Do  not  expect  disease,  but  do 
not  neglect  the  care  of  slight  ail- 
ments. 
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Condensed  Replies. 

L.  D.,  Marietta,  Ga.;  W.  S.,  Can- 
ton, N.  Y. — In  a  general  way,  Mel- 
lin's Food  can  be  modified  so  as  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  children  of 
the  ages  mentioned  by  you,  respec- 
tively, about  as  follows: 

For  an  Infant  One  Month  Old. 

Mellin's  Food        5  teaspoonfuls  (level). 

Milk   5  fluid  ounces. 

Water   11  fluid  ounces. 

For  an  Infant  Three  Months  Old. 

Mellin's  Food,  1  tablespoonful  (heaping). 

Milk   8  fluid  ounces. 

Water  8  fluid  ounces. 

If  any  particular  variation  of  con- 
stituents— sugar,  fat,  proteids,  etc. 
— is  desired,  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual case  have  to  be  considered, 
and  the  modification  had  better  be 
done  by  advice  of  the  physician. 

T.  R.t  North  Branch,  Minn.  — It 
will  be  entirely  safe  and  probably 
beneficial  to  give  your  baby  some  ar- 
tificial food  in  place  of  every  second 
or  third  nursing.  Your  friend's 
method  is  entirely  wrong.  Some 
babies,  by  reason  of  great  natural 
strength,  can  stand  such  maltreat- 
ment of  their  digestion  for  a  while; 
but,  other  things  being  equal,  a  child 
brought  up  according  to  rational 
methods  will  have  a  better  chance  in 
the  long  run. 

L.  M.,  Titusville,  Pa.— The  baby 
can  be  weaned  after  ten  months  of 
age,  and  the  weaning  should  be  com- 
pleted, if  possible,  before  June.  The 


food  you  mention  is  safe.  If  you 
prefer  oatmeal,  you  might  begin 
thus:  Boil  three  or  four  teaspoonfuls 
of  fine  oatmeal  with  a  pint  of  water, 
salted.  When  thoroughly  boiled 
strain  it.  Mix  good  sweet  milk  (and 
if  the  weather  be  at  all  warm,  it 
should  be  boiled)  with  some  of  this 
liquid,  half  and  half.  Sweeten  it 
slightly  with  loaf  sugar  or  sugar  of 
milk.  Let  your  boy  have  a  bottleful 
of  this  at  nursing  time.  Little  by 
little  he  can  have  the  amount  of  milk 
increased,  and  the  amount  of  the 
meal  in  the  decoction  can  be  in- 
creased. If  the  bowels  are  too  free, 
use  barley  meal.  If  this  mixture 
agrees,  give  nothing  else  at  present, 
except  the  breast,  while  you  are 
weaning. 

E.  S.,  Evans  ton,  III. — Condensed 
milk  may  be  used  with  Imperial 
Granum,  but  it  will  be  far  better  to 
use  the  food  with  fresh  milk.  You 
will  find  some  hints  as  to  mixed  feed- 
ing in  our  number  for  October,  1897. 

G.  L.,  Worcester,  Mass.  — Your 
baby  is  old  enough  to  wean  now,  but 
she  will  not  for  some  time  be  old 
enough  to  be  put  upon  solid  food  as 
a  diet.  The  desire  to  chew  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  irritation  of  the 
gums.  A  cracker  of  the  kind  you 
speak  of  is  made,  and  can  doubtless 
be  obtained  in  your  city.  You  may 
also  try  the  food  you  mention.  The 
"  stomach  teeth"  have  nothing'to  do 
with  the  weaning. 
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DISCIPLINE  IN  LARGE  FAMILIES. 


Those  who  have  only  one  child  to 
train,  or  whose  children  are  sep- 
arated by  three  or  four  years,  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  difficulty  and 
also  the  necessity  of  proper  dis- 
cipline in  a  large  household  of  chil- 
dren of  nearly  the  same  age. 

When  I  was  a  child  my  best  friend 
was  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children. 
I  think  they  were  ordinarily  good 
children  and  loved  each  other,  but 
they  quarrelled  like  cats  and  dogs. 
Being  an  only  child  myself,  this 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and 
I  think  I  resolved  almost  from  child- 
hood that  if  I  ever  had  a  large  fam- 
ily they  should  not  quarrel.  I  now 
have  four  children,  aged  two,  three, 
five,  and  six  years.  They  do  not 
quarrel  ;  they  are  devoted  to  each 
other,  and  are  considerate  and  unself- 
ish toward  each  other,  as  well  as 
toward  servants  and  others.  I  do 
not  say  this  in  a  spirit  of  pride. 
They  are  born  as  restless,  self- 
assertive,  inclined  to  the  common 
faults  of  human  nature  as  any  other 
children,  and  I  believe  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  our  home  circle  are 
largely  due  to  the  resolve  made  long 
ago,  backed  by  watchfulness  and  the 
enforcing  of  a  few  simple  and  effec- 
tive principles. 

First  of  all,  children  in  all  fam- 
ilies, whether  few  or  many,  must  be 
taught  to  be  truthful  and  thoroughly 
honorable;  but  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  dwell  on  these  broad,  underlying 
principles  of  character,  so  often  and 
so  helpfully  discussed  in  Babyhood, 
but  to  go  into  some  minor  details  in 
regard  to  the  discipline  of  children 


as  related  to  one  another  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  household. 

Primarily,  do  not  let  the  baby 
learn  what  it  must  unlearn.  Do 
not,  for  instance,  allow  it,  even  before 
it  is  a  year  old,  to  knock  down  the 
older  children's  block-houses.  Tell 
the  infant  :  "  Pretty  house  ;  Baby 
can  look,  but  must  be  careful  not  to 
knock  it  down/'  The  baby  will  soon 
learn  to  respect  such  prohibitions 
and  will  not  become  a  nuisance  to 
the  other  little  tots.  Never  allow 
the  baby  to  strike  the  older  children, 
even  in  play.  When  it  shows  such 
inclination,  say:  "  Baby  pet  sister 
(or  brother)  so,"  showing  it  how  to 
pat  or  stroke  gently  with  its  dainty 
little  hands.  This  will  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  desire  for  activity,  which 
is  often  the  cause  of  striking.  It  is 
advisable  never  to  allow  the  baby  to 
throw  anything  except  a  ball.  Give 
Baby  its  own  playthings,  but  never 
require  an  older  child  to  give  up 
some  valued  toy  that  it  may  be  enjoy- 
ing, simply  because  the  infant  clam- 
ors for  it.  Baby  must  learn  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others,  and  this  lesson 
cannot  be  too  early  acquired.  In 
other  words,  consider  the  tendency 
of  many  little  things  incident  to  a 
baby's  life,  and  so  direct  them  as  to 
avoid  strife  and  the  severe  punish- 
ment and  consequent  unhappiness 
necessary  to  break  up  acquired  bad 
habits  when  the  child  is  two  or 
three  years  old.  It  is  so  much 
easier  not  to  let  a  child  acquire 
troublesome  ways  than  to  cure  them 
when  once  acquired. 

Another  fundamental  principle  to 
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be  observed  in  a  large  family  is:  ab- 
solute justice  as  far  as  it  can  be 
attained.  Remember  that  your 
household  is  a  small  community,  of 
which  you  are  the  judge,  law-giver, 
executor,  all  in  one,  and  you  will 
need  to  place  all  your  mental  and 
moral  faculties  at  the  command  of 
your  children  if  you  fill  this  com- 
pound office  well.  Do  not  be  too 
busy  to  listen  to  the  children  when 
they  come  to  you  to  settle  small  mis- 
understandings. If  you  drive  them 
away  unheard,  the  stronger  will 
tyrannize  over  the  weaker,  and  not 
only  will  immediate  sadness  result 
in  one  or  more  little  hearts,  but  per- 
haps dispositions  will  be  ruined.  If 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  settling  dis- 
putes justly,  children  will  soon  ac- 
quire the  idea  of  justice  and  will 
rarely  impose  on  one  another,  so  in 
the  end  you  will  be  more  than  repaid 
for  your  trouble.  Just  here  I  will 
mention  one  way  to  make  the  settle, 
ment  of  disputes  less  difficult.  Let 
each  child  have  its  own  toys — pans, 
spoons,  cans,  etc.,  for  outdoors; 
blocks,  dolls,  balls,  and  other  things 
for  indoors.  If  there  is  no  natural 
distinction  in  the  toys,  assign  each 
child  its  own  letter,  and  with  pen 
and  ink  or  with  scissors  write  it  or 
scratch  it  on  each  toy.  It  is  well  to 
encourage  the  children  to  be  un- 
selfish with  their  toys  and  to  lend 
them  freely,  allowing  them  to  play 
with  each  other's  toys  when  the 
owner  is  not  using  them,  always 
provided  they  take  proper  care  of 
another's  property.  In  case  of  dis- 
putes the  distinct  ownership  of  toys 
aids  greatly  in  a  quick  and  just  settle- 
ment. 

Encourage  your  children  to  play 


together.  They  will  love  each  other 
more  for  such  companionship,  and 
will  be  safer  for  having  their  most 
intimate  friends  all  under  the  control 
of  one  father  and  mother.  The 
brothers  will  gain  in  gentleness  and 
politeness,  and  the  sisters  in  activity 
and  health,  by  close  companionship. 

As  early  as  possible  separate  your 
little  band  from  the  influence  of  the 
ordinary  cheap  nurse  and  let  them 
learn  to  depend  upon  each  other,  both 
for  pleasure  and  watchful  care.  My 
little  crowd  of  two,  three,  five,  and 
six  years  play  happily  together  for 
long  intervals  out  of  doors,  and  the 
older  ones  are  thoughtful  to  observe 
and  quick  to  report  any  threatened 
danger  for  themselves  or  the  younger 
children. 

If  you  would  secure  harmony, 
prohibit  not  only  tyranny,  quarrel- 
ling, fighting,  etc.,  among  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  absolutely  prohibit 
and  prevent  teasing  in  any  form, 
even  if  it  be  only  the  mild  form  of 
calling  each  other  persistently  some 
queer  or  meaningless  name.  Teas- 
ing is  so  very  troublesome  in  its 
results  and  so  easy  to  control  if  pos- 
itively forbidden  and  promptly  pun- 
ished. 

Encourage  and  train  each  child  to 
be  unselfish  and  accommodating.  A 
little  praise  will  stimulate  these 
virtues,  so  important  in  large  fam- 
ilies, and  so  easily  cultivated  by  a 
suggestion  here,  a  word  of  praise 
there,  and  again  a  word  of  con- 
demnation when  deserved. 

Just  a  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to 
punishment.  If  children  have  abun- 
dant space  for  play,  both  indoors  and 
out,  and  are  not  allowed  to  keep  their 
stomachs  disordered   with  candies, 
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nuts,  etc.;  if  they  are  taught  from 
infancy  to  be  truthful,  obedient,  and 
considerate  of  one  another,  punish- 
ment will  rarely  be  necessary.  But 
when  punishment  is  deserved  it 
should  be  administered  promptly 
and  justly.  In  our  own  family  the 
punishment,  when  possible,  is  made 
the  natural  result  of  the  offence,  but 
for  general  purposes  I  find  solitary 
confinement  in  a  bright,  comfortable 
room,  followed  by  explanations  be- 
tween parent  and  child,  most  effec- 
tive. Do  I  ever  use  the  switch  ? 
Occasionally.  It  is  the  final  resort 
in  some  cases.  ' '  Will  you  walk  into 
the  parlor  or  take  a  whipping  ? "  is 
the  question  submitted  to  an  older 
child  too  heavy  to  be  conveniently 


carried  in.  The  choice  of  confine- 
ment is  usually  made  very  promptly. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  switch  is 
very  small  and  very  inactive.  I  find 
that  whipping  mortifies,  frightens, 
and  excites  the  child,  instead  of 
allowing  it  time  to  think  and  repent. 
But,  after  all,  I  believe  more  de- 
pends on  the  justness  and  prompt- 
ness of  administration  than  on  the 
method  of  punishment,  and  it  is 
more  unkind  to  the  child  to  allow  it 
to  be  bad  than  to  whip  it  if  circum- 
stances permit  no  other  method. 
Love,  thoughtfulness,  and  justice 
will,  however,  almost  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  punishment. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Duggar. 
Auburn,  Ala. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


Short  Socks. 

On  the  cover  of  the  March  Baby- 
hood we  find  an  interesting  picture 
of  four  little  children  of  different 
ages,  all  wearing  the  short  socks 
which  are  so  pretty  and  picturesque, 
and  so  much  more  convenient  than 
the  long  stockings,  whose  knees  are 
always  wearing  out,  that  many  moth- 
ers adopt  them  for  their  little  ones. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  however, 
that  when  we  look  beneath  the  cov- 
ers of  the  very  same  number,  we 
read  that  colds  are  not  taken  "  by  the 
exposure  of  the  whole  body  to  a  low- 


ered temperature,"  but  by  cold  or 
moisture  acting  upon  a  portion  of 
the  body.  It  is  strange  that  loving 
and  careful  mothers  do  not  realize, 
therefore,  that  the  pretty,  bare  legs 
of  their  children  must  be  a  perpetual 
source  of  danger.  We  all  know  how 
much  harm  a  cold  may  do,  and  how 
many  forms  of  illness  it  may  lead  to, 
and  yet,  in  this-  changeable  climate 
of  ours,  how  many  mothers  take  that 
risk!  Their  argument  is  probably 
that  their  children  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  more  colds  than  others 
who    are    protected  from  sudden 
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changes  of  atmosphere;  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  they  are  not  in 
constant  danger  of  some  illness 
caused  by  a  cold.  We  see  children 
who  are  allowed  to  play  among  the 
passing  electric  cars  and  vehicles  of 
all  kinds,  or  upon  the  edges  of  ponds 
and  rivers,  and  do  not  get  run  over 
or  drowned;  but  we  prefer  to  keep 
our  own  precious  darlings  from  run- 
ning such  risks,  which  at  any  time 
may  cause  serious  injury.  So  it  is 
with  many  of  the  daily  habits  both 
of  children  and  adults.  We  indulge 
them  for  a  long  time  with  impu- 
nity, but  at  any  time  we  may  have  to 
pay  the  penalty. 

Children  who  have  worn  short 
socks  on  their  little  uncovered  legs 
for  several  years  probably  get  them 
entirely  accustomed  to  the  exposure, 
and  do  not  readily  take  cold  by 
means  of  it;  but  how  long  does  it 
take  to  reach  that  desired  toughness  ? 
From  the  time  the  baby  leaves  off 
its  long,  protecting  skirts  and  is  put 
into  its  tiny,  short  socks,  how  long  is 
it  that  it  remains  in  constant  danger 
of  catching  cold,  how  long  before  the 
tender  flesh  of  the  little  legs  has 
become  quite  accustomed  to  be  quite 
bare;  while  every  other  portion  of 
the  body  is  covered  save  the  face  and 
hands?  C. 

A  Padded  Bug. 

Some  ingenious  woman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance has  originated  an  adjunct 
to  Baby's  outfit  which,  when  he  gets 
old  enough  to  sit  on  the  floor  and 
amuse  himself,  will  prove  quite  use- 
ful.   It  is  both  pad  and  plaything, 


and  can  be  easily  made.  The  direc- 
tions are  for  the  simplest,  cheapest 
pad,  for  home  use;  greater  elabora- 
tion and  finer  materials  may  be  used 
if  it  is  intended  for  a  gift. 

Take  as  a  foundation  a  square  of 
cheese-cloth  measuring  five  feet  on 
every  side.  On  this  arrange  a  deep 
border  composed  of  the  leaves  of 
linen  picture-books  printed  in  high 
colors.  Place  the  pages  so  that  they 
will  be  right  side  up  when  viewed 
from  the  centre — that  is,  with  the 
tops  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
square.  After  the  pictures  are 
smoothly  and  evenly  basted,  outline 
them  with  a  heavy  herring-bone  or 
feather  ,  stitch  in  bright  red  or 
blue  wool.  After  this  square  is  com- 
pleted make  another  exactly  the 
same  size,  and  wad  it  generously 
with  cotton  batting.  Cover  the  top 
with  sheet  rubber,  and  over  all  lay 
the  pictured  square.  The  seams  on 
the  outside  edge,  and  a  little  quilting 
done  in  the  centre  where  it  is  not 
covered  with  pictures,  will  hold  all 
firmly  together.  The  lower  square 
should  be  quilted  all  over  before 
either  the  rubber  or  the  pictured 
square  is  laid  on.  The  pad  is  bor- 
dered all  around  by  a  fringe  of 
worsted  to  match  the  feather-stitch- 
ing.  The  easiest  way  to  fasten  it  is 
to  make  a  loose  buttonhole-stitch 
around  the  edge  and  tie  four  or  five 
strands  of  worsted  in  each.  A  very 
pretty  edge  is  made  by  fulling  on 
one  row  of  Angora  or  wool  lace  of  a 
bright  color.  A  loosely  crocheted 
scallop  also  makes  a  pretty  edge. 

H.  D. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Nursery  Bowls  and  Earthenware. 

Bowls  of  all  sizes  and  mugs  of 
English  earthenware  are  imported 
for  nursery  use.  They  are  marked 
"  Nursery,"  so  that  they  may  not  be 
confused  with  the  crockery  for  gene- 
ral use.  Straight  earthenware  milk 
cans,  with  wire  handles  over  the  top 
and  with  covers,  are  of  French  im- 
portation. These  are  useful  inven- 
tions for  keeping  milk  in  a  refrigera- 
tor. The  sizes  are  from  one  pint  to 
two  quarts. 

Portable  Bath  Tub. 

A  portable  bath  tub,  in  which  a 
young  child  can  be  comfortably 
bathed,  is  a  convenient  and  simple 
arrangement,  which  can  be  folded  up 
so  that  it  takes  but  little  room  in  a 
trunk  or  wherever  it' is  kept.  It  is  a 
cross-legged  frame  covered  with  rub- 
ber cloth,  which  is  so  put  on  as  to  form 
a  tub  for  water.  The  frame  stands 
twenty-four  inches  high.  The  tub  is 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  forty 
inches  in  length.  The  legs  of  the 
frame  are  easily  unscrewed  so  that 
it  will  lie  flat.  Folding  frames  for 
standing  tin  bath'  tubs  on  are  a  wel- 
come invention,  since  a  child  cannot 


be  bathed  without  inconvenience 
when  the  bath  tub  stands  on  the 
floor. 

A  Nursery  Gas  Stove. 

A  novelty  of  very  unusual  merit 
has  just  been  put  upon  the  market 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Eco  Gas- 
heater."  It  is  practically  a  portable 
gas  stove  ,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which 
for  nursery  use 
are  apparent  at  a 
glance.  It  is  abso- 
lutely safe,  clean, 
and  smokeless,  and 
can  be  instantly  at- 
tached to  any  gas 
fixture  by  means 
of  the  flexible  tube,  the  same  as  a 
drop-light.  Its  peculiar  construc- 
tion results  in  a  considerable  saving 
of  gas  during  the  burning.  This 
heater  is  artistically  designed  and 
will  prove  an  ornament  to  any  house. 
It  is  equally  adapted  to  nursery  and 
household  use.  The  manufacturers, 
Charles  E.  Dressier  &  Bro.,  17  Lex- 
ington avenue,  New  York  City,  will 
send  one  of  these  heaters,  prepaid,  to 
any  address,  on  receipt  of  $1.25. 


RECENT  MEDICAL  DISCOVERIES  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 


Treatment  of  Measles. 
Dr.  Sevestre,  a  well-known  French 
physician,  would  have  the  little 
patient  placed  in  a  large- sized  room 
where  there  will  be  no  exposure  to 
draught.  In  summer,  during  the 
warm  portion  of  the  day,  the  windows 
may  be  left  open,  while  in  winter  the 


temperature  of  the  room  should  be 
kept  even  and  the  room  be  well  ven- 
tilated. Do  not  allow  the  patient  to 
become  uncovered.  Keep  children 
in  bed  ten  to  fifteen  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  allowing 
them  first  to  go  out  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  days  after  its  appearance.  The 
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child's  mouth  should  be  washed  with 
an  antiseptic  solution.  Porridges, 
milk,  and  occasionally  an  egg  will 
be  sufficient  as  a  diet.  As  soon  as 
desquamation  sets  in,  rub  the  child 
with  borated  vaseline  and  give  one 
or  two  baths  containing  borax.  Medi- 
cal treatment  is  purely  symptomatic. 
For  the  diarrhoea  of  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  lessen  the  amount  of 
food,  apply  hot  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen,  give  a  rectal  injection  and 
internally  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
with  or  without  opium. 

Hot  fomentations  to  the  neck  and 
chest,  opiates  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  the  bromides  or  in- 
halation of  steam,  are  also  useful.  If 
the  eruption  is  slow  in  coming  out, 
look  for  the  cause  and  administer 
diffusible  stimulants,  as  the  acetate 
of  ammonia,  hot  infusions,  etc. 

Nose  and  Throat  Affections  and  their  Rela- 
tion to  General  Medicine. 

Dr.  Walter  F.    Chappell,  in  the 

Medical  Review  of  Reviews,  says  : 


Several  innocent  rashes,  resembling 
in  appearance  the  rash  of  scarlet 
fever  and  measles,  are  accompanied 
by  throat  symptoms  which  may 
readily  lead  to  a  mistake  in  diagno- 
sis. For  instance,  some  persons  are 
very  susceptible  to  certain  fish  poi- 
sons, and  may  develop  a  pyrexia  and 
pharyngeal  redness,  with  a  rash 
closely  resembling  that  of  scarlet 
fever.  Again,  certain  persons  sub- 
ject to  recurrent  follicular,  pharyn- 
geal tonsillitis  develop  a  bright  scar- 
let rash  over  the  chest  and  back  as  one 
of  the  initial  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing tonsillitis.  "  A  member  of  my 
family/' he  says,  "  had  this  peculiar- 
ity, and  it  so  happened  that  a  number 
of  physicians  saw  her,  during  numer- 
ous attacks,  and  all  at  first  thought 
they  had  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  with 
which  to  deal.  The  rash  in  such  cases 
has  not  lasted,  in  my  experience,  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  and  often  a 
much  shorter  period,  and  does  not 
spread  beyond  the  parts  stated." 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Professional  Life  and  Every  mother 
the  Duties  of  a  Mother.   is  interested  in 

facts  relating  to  the  successful  man- 
agement of  children.  A  case  has 
come  under  my  notice  which  is  use- 
ful in  throwing  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  professional  life  need 
interfere  seriously  with  the  duties  of 
a  mother. 

A  lady  preparing  for  the  medical 
profession,  within  two  months  of  the 
birth  of  her  child  passed  her  first 
examination.  For  months  previous- 
ly she  had  been  engaged  in  severe 
study.  The  child  at  birth  was  puny, 
weighing  only  four  pounds  and  a 


half.  Fortunately  both  mother  and 
child  were  judiciously  treated  by  a 
physician  who  had  very  enlightened 
views  of  the  necessity  of  beginning 
at  the  beginning  with  the  formation 
of  good  habits  in  a  child — never,  for 
instance,  allowing  it  to  be  awakened 
for  the  sake  of  feeding  or  washing  it, 
regulating  carefully  the  time  of 
nursing,  etc. — so  that  when  the  moth- 
er took  charge  she  had  only  to  call 
into  action  the  excellent  common 
sense  with  which  she  is  gifted.  That 
child  is  now  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  the  happiest,  merriest,  most 
sensible,  self-dependent  little  crea- 
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ture  one  can  wish  to  see.  Her  di- 
gestion is  perfect,  her  body  sound, 
her  mind  bright;  she  hardly  knows 
the  meaning  of  tears,  has  never  had 
a  day's  illness,  excepting  an  attack 
of  bronchitis,  never  frets,  and  can 
be  left  to  amuse  herself  happily  for 
three  hours  at  a  time. 

When  she  was  seven  weeks  old  her 
mother  resumed  her  studies.  Every- 
body told  her  she  could  not  attend 
college  and  do  justice  to  the  baby  at 
the  same  time.  She  said,  "  I  mean 
to  try,"  settled  within  two  blocks  of 
the  medical  college,  and  systemati- 
cally carried  out  the  most  sensible  di- 
rections she  could  find  for  the  child. 
Medical  authority  had  stated  that  an 
infant  needs  feeding  only  every  three 
hours.  The  mother  nursed  her  child 
at  nine  in  the  morning  before  going 
to  class,  and  left  her  (in  charge  of  a 
young  maid)  in  her  cradle  till  she 
returned  at  noon.  After  giving  it 
another  meal  at  one  the  child  was 
again  left  till  four.  At  seven  in  the 
evening  it  was  nursed  again,  and  the 
mother  can  remember  no  occasion  of 
its  waking  up  before  two  in  the 
morning.  Then  it  received  the 
breast,  and  slept  till  eight.  The 
mother's  studies  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  she  has  become  a  prac- 
tising physician.  The  child  was 
weaned  at  a  year  old,  and  fed  upon 
milk  and  crackers,  never  oftener  than 
once  in  three  hours,  having  never 
eaten  or  cared  to  eat  between  meals. 
The  first  intimation  the  little  one 
gave  of  the  presence  of  a  tooth  was 
by  biting  her  mother  when  two  little 
pearls  were  already  through.  She 
now  goes  to  bed  at  six,  and  nothing 
is  heard  of  her  till  morning. 

Now,  people  may  say,  as  is  said  of 


other  well-managed  children,  that 
she  was  ' '  born  good";  but  the  fact 
is,  she  came  into  the  world  an  un- 
usually weak  and  restless  creature. 
She  has  simply  been  judiciously  let 
alone.  She  has  not  been  troubled 
with  colic,  was  never  rocked  to  sleep, 
never  dosed,  slapped,  tossed,  and 
screamed  at;  but  simply  fed,  washed, 
and  let  alone.  Common  sense,  too, 
has  dictated  her  dress.  She  wears  a 
merino  combination  garment,  which 
reaches  from  neck  to  ankle,  little 
white  over-garments,  and  a  high- 
necked  flannel  frock.  She  runs  any- 
where and  never  catches  cold. 

Much  more  could  be  written  of 
her,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
prove  the  value  of  systematic  man- 
agement, and  to  prove  also  that  a 
sensible  mother  can  do  her  duty  to 
her  child  and  attend  to  the  calls  of 
an  arduous  profession  at  the  same 
time. — R. 

Victims  of  1  am  at  present  watch- 
Irresponsible  ing  with  solicitude  the 
Advice.  careful  development  of 
a  sure  recruit  to  the  vast  army  of 
dyspeptics.  He  is  a  fair,  soft,  white, 
ten- months-old  baby,  who,  from  hav- 
ing been  always  overfed,  has  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  throwing  up  a 
portion  of  every  meal.  His  mother 
seems  fond  and  anxious,  but,  being 
told  by  older  mothers  of  large  ex- 
perience that  all  healthy  babies  do  so, 
has  allowed  the  false  action  of  the 
stomach  to  go  uncorrected. 

Now,  how  can  we  reach  this  large 
class  of  foolishly  fond  but  inexperi- 
enced young  mothers  ?  Has  the  dar- 
ling first-born  always  to  be  the  ex- 
perimental ground,  risking  his  pre- 
cious life  for  the  doubtful  benefit  of 
possible  future  brothers  ?    To  those 
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who  make  the  many  questions  daily- 
arising  in  the  nursery  the  subjects  of 
careful  thought,  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  unwise  advisers.  How 
shall  those  who  know  not,  but  desire 
to  do  the  right  thing,  judge  between 
evil  and  good  advice,  except  by  con- 
stant reading  and  study  of  such  lit- 
erature as  bears  on  the  mother's  pro- 
fession ?  Profession  it  is,  the  noblest 
open  to  women.  We  would,  none  of 
us,  think  of  employing  a  physician 
who  did  not  keep  himself  posted  in 
all  the  scientific  research  of  his 
school.  Morally  and  physically,  can 
we  dare  do  less  than  we  demand 
from  our  medical  adviser  ? — F.  B. 

A  Lively  How  far  is  it  advis- 
Imagrination.  able  to  encourage  an 
imaginative  child  ? 

I  have  a  most  remarkably  affec- 
tionate little  boy  of  four  years,  who 
lives  much  of  his  time  in  the  ideal 
world.  He  rides  on  his  stick-horses 
until  he  is  completely  tired  ;  then  he 
waters  them  by  dipping  the  end  of 
the  stick  supposed  to  be  the  horse's 
head  into  the  water,  then  feeds  them. 
One  day  I  found  them  all  tied  in  a 
row,  with  a  biscuit  under  each  horse's 
head.  Another  time  a  half  egg-shell 
was  put  under  each  head  to  feed 
them  from.  Sometimes  he  is  himself 
the  horse,  and  ties  a  rope  around  his 
neck  and  lies  down  in  the  stable  be- 
side old  Nell  and  chews  hay.  I  found 
him  fast  asleep,  with  his  head  lying 
on  a  sack  of  potatoes,  in  the  barn, 
in  front  of  the  horses.  During  a 
heavy  rain  it  occurred  to  him  that 
his  horses  were  out  in  it.  When  I 
refused  to  let  him  go  out  his  cries 
were  full  of  grief.  The  fact  that 
"My  horses  are  out  in  the  yane" 
seemed  to  overpower  him.    As  soon 


as  the  rain  abated  he  begged  so  hard 
to  go  out  and  put  them  in  the  barn 
that  I  let  him  go.  They  were  soon 
tied  within,  where  they  often  prove 
a  miserable  trap  for  somebody  to 
stumble  over. 

He  is  a  very  close  observer  of  ani- 
mals. Old  Nell  was  subject  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  as  she  stood  by  the 
door  in  her  harness.  Then  he  walk- 
ed up  and  laid  his  cheek  lovingly 
against  her  side.  He  personates 
people  that  come  to  the  house  ;  every 
peculiarity  of  expression  is  imitated. 
The  other  day  he  knocked  at  the 
door  and  said,  "This  is  Mr.  Litch" 
(Mr,  L.  being  the  clock-mender  of 
the  day  before).  I  said  :  "  Do  you 
mend  clocks?"  "  Yes'm."  So  he 
proceeded  to  mend  the  imaginary 
clock  with  his  imaginary  tools,  show- 
ing by  his  motions  what  tools  he  was 
using,  whether  hammer,  screw-driv- 
er, or  oil-can  and  feather. 

The  question  often  comes  to  my 
mind,  Is  it  well  to  encourage  him  in 
these  imaginary  things  and  plays  ? 
Will  it  not  be  a  fruitful  source  of  tell- 
ing things  that  are  not  true  as  he 
grows  older  ? — L.  H.  O, 
Tooth-ache  in  In  your  January  num- 
the  Nursery,  ber,  under  ' *  Medical 
Progress,"  there  appeared  a  small 
note  on  tooth-ache.  I  feel  myself  in 
duty  bound  to  reply  to  this  note  in 
order  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of 
the  application  therein  prescribed. 
Let  me  advise  any  one  having  a 
tooth-ache  not  to  use  arsenious  acid  as 
an  application.  What  do  you  think 
would  happen  if  a  layman  would  try 
to  apply  the  same  ?  How  would  he 
know  what  quantity  to  use  ?  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  he  would  take  as 
much  as  the  cotton  would  carry  and 
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put  it  into  the  cavity  of  his  tooth  ; 
he  would  stop  the  tooth-ache,  but  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  result  would 
be  a  surprise  to  him.  We  ourselves 
in  the  profession  avoid  arsenious  acid 
as  much  as  possible,  and  use  only  the 
most  minute  quantity  ;  a  bit  as  small 
as  half  a  pinhead  is  used,  and  applied 
with  all  possible  precaution.  Arseni- 
ous acid  is  a  violent  corrosive  poison 
in  itself,  and  when  applied  externally 
a]Tpowerful  caustic.  Now,  the  re- 
sult of  a  layman  in  pain  applying 


this  preparation  would  be  that  he 
would  probably  get  it  all  over  his 
mouth,  or,  to  say  the  least — a  matter 
which  he  cannot  help — on  the  gum 
tissue  next  to  the  cavity,  which  would 
result  in  the  sloughing  of  the  gum 
and  the  laying  bare  of  the  bone  tis- 
sue, which  continues  until  measures 
have  been  taken  to  counteract  the 
destruction,  and  these  measures  are 
absolutely  beyond  a  layman. 

The  above-named  note  also  states 
that  the  application  will  "leave  no 


Mflinilood 


TOO  much  is  expected  of  the  young  infant  who  lives  on  a  diet  of  starchy  or 
indigestible  food.  It  is  impossible  for  an  infant  to  reach  that  perfect  condition 
intended  by  nature  on  a  diet  unsuited  to  him.  There  is  so  much  required, 
—  material  for  flesh,  muscle,  bones,  and  other  parts  of  the  system.  Because  of  the 
absence  of  some  or  several  of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  or  because  of  the  presence 
of  injurious  ingredients  in  their  food,  many  children  have  an  abnormal  development, 
or  do  not  develop  at  all. 

Mellin's  Food  and  fresh  milk  contains  the  proper  nutritive  elements,  and  contains 
them  in  the  right  proportion  ;  it  contains  carbohydrates  (no  starch)  to  furnish  the 
heat,  nitrogenous  substances  for  the  flesh  and  muscles,  natural  phosphatic  salts  for  the 
bones  and  teeth,  and  contains  them  in  the  right  proportions  to  give  the  best  results. 

I  enclose  picture  of  our  baby.  He  was  eighteen  months  old  when  they  were  taken.  Until  he  was 
six  months  old  his  weight  was  the  same  as  at  his  birth.  After  trying  various  foods  with  no  suc- 
cess, we  called  in  Dr.  Matthew  M.  Smith,  who  prescribed  Mellin's  Food.  At  first  the  baby  gained 
very  little  in  weight,  but  it  could  be  seen  that  he  daily  improved  in  strength.  Finally  he  began  to 
take  on  flesh,  and  now  there  is  not  a  stronger  or  healthier  boy  to  be  found  anywhere.  At  eighteen 
months  he  weighed  twenty-six  pounds. 

We  now  have  another  baby,  a  little  girl.  She  has  taken  Mellin's  Food  since  she  was  five  weeks 
old,  is  now  four  months  old,  and  is  strong  and  healthy.  I  feel  so  grateful  to  the  Mellin's  Food  Com- 
pany that  I  take  this  means  of  expressing  my  gratitude.  It  should  be  pleasing  to  you  to  know  the 
good  that  you  do  every  day  for  the  dear  little  babies  who  cannot  depend  upon  their  mothers  for 
nourishment.  Lily  B.  MacDonnell 

15th  A  Bio  Grande  Streets,  Austin,  Texas 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE 
SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD 


Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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nerve  to  ache."  In  other  words,  he 
has  stopped  the  pain  by  causing  the 
death  of  the  tooth.  Now  he  is  in- 
deed free  from  pain,  but  he  has  a 
dead  tooth  in  its  place,  and  with  this 
he  has  organized  an  elegant  seat  for 
an  abscess  and  the  well-known  swol- 
len cheek,  which  will  be  the  eventual 
outcome.  If  you  will  take  my  advice 
when  you  have  an  aching  tooth,  try 
to  clean  out  the  cavity  as  best  you 


can  with  lukewarm  water  ;  nine 
times  out  of  ten  your  pain  will  be 
gone  by  this  time,  but  if  not,  apply  as 
little  creosote  as  you  possibly  can  on 
the  tiniest  piece  of  cotton  and  put  it 
into  your  tooth,  covering  it  up  with 
another  piece  large  enough  to  fill  the 
cavity.  You  will  feel  happier  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  next  day  you  can 
have  your  tooth  filled.  —  Rudolph 
Lienau,  D.  D.  S.,  Brooklyn,  A.  Y. 


►♦O  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

I^^*      The  most  successful  and  only  rational  method  of  rearing  infants  by 
!  hand  is  with  foods  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers  of  the  child.  The 
I  "Allenburys"  system  of  progressive  feeding  does  this,  and  has  been  attended 

►  with  the  happiest  results.  The  children  thrive  and  sleep  well,  and  are  con- 
1  tented  and  happy,  being  saved  from  the  digestive  troubles  so  common  with 
I  young  infants  fed  on  farinaceous  foods,  condensed  milk,  or  even  fresh  cow's 

►  milk. 


The  "Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  I 

For  the  first  3  months  of  life 


The  "Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  2 

For  the'second  3  months  of  life 


The  "Allenburys"  Malted  Food 

No.  3. 


The  No.  1  Milk  Food  contains  all  the  constituents 
of  human  milk  in  true  relative  proportions,  and  will 
be  found  a  reliable  substitute  for  the  mother's  milk. 
It  may  be  given  alternately  with  the  breast  without 
fear  of  causing  digestive  disturbance. 

liThe  No.  2  Milk  Food  is  similar  to  No.  1,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  soluble  phosphates, 
albuminoids,  and  maltose.  This  excites  a  healthy 
tendency  in  the  child  to  elaborate  and  develop  its 
digestive  powers,  and  affords  material  for  the  for- 
mation of  bone  and  healthy  nerve  tissue.  Neither 
of  these  Foods  contains  any  starch,  and  boiled  water 
only  is  needed  in  preparing  them. 

The  No.  3  is  a  farinaceous  Food,  and  needs  the 
addition  of  cow's  milk.  It  is  a  cooked,  partially  pre- 
digested  wheaten  flour,  yet  contains  enough  uncon- 
verted starch  to  afford  sufficient  exercise  of  the 
infant's  digestive  powers.  The  diastase  present  in 
the  Food  also  acts  on  the  milk  with  which  the  Food 
is  prepared,  and  prevents  the  casein  forming  into 
hard,  cheesy  curds. 


No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions 
accompanying  each  tin  are  intelligently  followed*    A  sample  of  the  Food 


and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request* 

Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired.  t 

t                                          _  ? 

♦ 

(ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1715.)  ♦ 

U.  S.  A.:  82  Warren  Street,  New  York.  X 

Canada:  W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Toronto. 


I  ALLEN  &  HANBURYS.  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 
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Babyhood: 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XVI.  rvlAY,  1900.  No.  186. 


WEANING  IN  WARM  WEATHER. 


It  may  be  said  that  in  our  climate 
there  is  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  which 
forbids  the  weaning-  of  a  child  during 
the  months  when  hot  weather  may  be 
looked  for — that  is  to  say,  from  early 
June  to  the  middle  of  September — 
unless  some  emergency  renders  it 
imperative.  This  general  custom  is 
based  upon  universal  experience  of 
the  increased  prevalence  and  fatality 
of  diarrhceal  diseases  at  this  season, 
and  of  the  relative  immunity  of  suck- 
lings as  compared  with  weanlings 
in  this  respect.  It  is  probably  quite 
unnecessary  to  advance  any  proof  of 
these  facts.  The  wisdom  of  this  cus- 
tom is  not  to  be  disputed,  and  it 
should  be  followed  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. If  in  any  case  it  can  be  fore- 
seen or  becomes  probable  that  the 
breast  supply  will  become  insuffi- 
cient or  unsuitable  before  the  hot 
season  is  over,  it  is  usually  wiser  to 
provide  a  fresh  nurse,  or  to  wean  the 
child  so  early  that  the  inconveniences 
attending  the  change  may  be  over 
before  the  heat  arrives. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that 
unlooked-for  circumstances  make 
weaning  desirable  or  necessary. 
Certain  conditions  of  the  health  of 
the  mother  or  child  may  demand  a 


change  of  nourishment,  and  if  no 
other  breast  is  obtainable  the  wean- 
ing must  be  undertaken.  Of  these 
conditions  may  be  mentioned  various 
acute  diseases  occurring  in  the  moth- 
er. Those  which  are  contagious  may 
threaten  the  child  both  by  their  con- 
tagiousness and  by  their  damaging 
effect  upon  the  milk  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality.  Other  diseases  not 
generally  communicable,  but  attend- 
ed with  high  fever,  such  as  pneumo- 
nia, for  instance,  may  suppress  the 
milk.  Again,  a  chronic  ailment  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  may  make 
weaning  the  lesser  evil.  The  drain 
on  her  may  be  greater  than  was  fore- 
seen, and  her  future  health  may  be 
imperilled  by  continued  suckling.  Or 
an  exhausting  disease  may  not  only 
be  serious  to  the  mother  but  threat- 
ening to  the  child,  as  tuberculosis, 
which  is  now  considered  a  communi- 
cable disease.  As  we  promptly  re- 
ject a  wet-nurse  or  a  dry-nurse  for  a 
child  who  is  suspected  of  phthisis, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  mother 
in  whom  the  malady  is  developing 
should  be  allowed  to  suckle  her  child  , 
unless  circumstances  are  such  that 
the  details  of  proper  feeding  cannot 
be  carried  out.    Pregnancy  may  oc- 
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•cur  or  be  first  recognized  in  summer, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  mother's 
health  and  her  milk  be  such  as  to 
necessitate  weaning.  There  are  also 
•occasional  cases — fortunately  not  fre- 
quent— in  which,  without  appreciable 
cause,  the  breast  milk  does  not  agree 
and  artificial  food  will.  In  such  a  case 
another  nurse  must  be  procured  or 
the  child  weaned.  Many  situations 
similar  to  those  mentioned  will  sug- 
gest themselves  in  which  weaning 
may  be  desirable.  As  such  emer- 
gencies may  occur,  it  will  give  confi- 
dence in  weaning  to  keep  in  mind 
•that  with  care  it  can  usually  safely 
be  done. 

But  in  this  connection  care  means 
intelligent  care,  which  endeavors  to 
take  cognizance  of  causes  that  have 
made  summer  weaning  so  dangerous 
and  of  the  resources  which  experi- 
ence and  recent  investigations  have 
given  us  to  defeat  these  causes.  And 
at  the  same  time  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  allude  to  one  or  two  fallacies 
which  sometimes  mislead  mothers  de- 
sirous of  doing  the  best  possible  for 
their  children.  One  is  that  because 
good,  abundant  breast  milk  is  better 
for  a  child  than  any  food  that  has  ever 
been  (or  ever  will  be)  devised,  there- 
fore any  breast  milk  is  superior  to 
any  food.  Another  error  occasion- 
ally encountered  is,  that  mixed  feed- 
ing— i.  e.,  feeding  and  suckling  to- 
gether—  is  more  dangerous  than 
either  method  alone  would  be,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  better  to  keep  a 
child  upon  a  supply  of  breast  milk 
insufficient  in  quality  or  quantity 
than  to  adopt  the  assumed  alterna- 
tive of  total  weaning.  As  a  rule  the 
contrary  is  true.  A  little  breast 
milk,  if  not  positively  bad,  is  useful, 


and  experience  in  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums generally  shows  that  partially 
suckled  children  have  an  advantage 
over  the  totally  weaned;  and  in  pri- 
vate practice  a  deficient  supply  of 
milk  maybe  successfully  eked  out  by 
supplementary  feeding. 

Returning  t6  the  dangers  of  sum- 
mer weaning,  it  seems  like  a  truism 
to  say  that  the  destructiveness  of  hot 
weather  is  due  to  the  heat,  but  we 
have  further  to  inquire  how  heat  be- 
comes deleterious.  First  of  all,  it 
may  directly  act  by  depressing  the 
nervous  system,  which  it  does  by 
irritation  of  the  skin,  by  preventing 
necessary  sleep,  and  in  various  reflex 
ways  which  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
Again,  it  may  act  by  creating  or  ag- 
gravating unwholesome  surround- 
ings through  the  promotion  of  putre- 
factive changes;  and  last,  and  prob- 
ably most  potently,  by  impairing 
the  quality  of  food,  even  to  the  de- 
gree of  rendering  it  distinctly  poison- 
ous. In  the  first  and  second  ways 
heat  affects  the  suckling  and  the 
weanling  alike,  except  that  the  latter 
is  very  often  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage through  its  artificial  food,  and 
consequently  is  by  so  much  the  less 
able  to  resist  depressing  influences. 

Against  the  direct  depression  from 
heat  we  contend  by  the  removal  of 
the  infant,  if  possible,  to  a  cooler 
place,  if  only  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
time,  by  careful  use  of  baths,  by 
every  means  at  our  disposal  for  cool- 
ing our  dwellings,  by  avoidance  of 
exertion,  and,  if  need  be,  by  judicious 
stimulation  to  enable  the  system  to 
resist  depression.  Against  unwhole- 
some surroundings  we  direct  all  the 
sanitary  knowledge  at  our  command, 
aiming  to  secure  pure  air,  pure  water, 
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and  the  other  conditions  conducive 
to  good  health.  But  when  we  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  wean- 
ing, the  problem  how  to  prevent 
changes  in  food  becomes  of  the  first 
importance. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge we  are  obliged  to  consider 
some  organism  as  the  cause  of  every 
fermentative  change  or  putrefaction. 
The  greater  frequency  of  such 
changes  in  hot  weather  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is 
favorable  to  the  development  of 
these  organisms.  The  facts  are 
familiar  from  traditional  experience, 
their  explanation  comes  from  mod- 
ern biological  research.  Knowing 
this  much,  if  we  can  possess  our- 
selves of  a  ready  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  vitality  of  all  organisms  in 
any  substance  and  prevent  the  in- 
gress of  others,  we  may  indefinitely 
postpone  fermentation  or  decomposi- 
tion, and  by  so  much  render  food 
safe  and  wholesome.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  particular 
changes  in  or  infections  of  food  to 
special  intestinal  disorders  is  as  yet 
not  so  precise  or  extensive  as  may  be 
wished;  but  a  solid  beginning  has 
been  made  in  this  branch  of  study. 
Not  only  is  it  well  known  that  milk 
may  be  the  carrier  of  the  poison  of 
various  diseases  not  particularly  con- 
nected with  infancy,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  typhoid  fever,  but,  as  Ba- 
byhood's readers  will  remember,  milk 
and  its  products,  like  cheese,  or  va- 
rious articles  prepared  from  it,  as 
ice-cream,  cakes,  etc.,  may  contain  a 
peculiar  poison  called  tyrotoxicon,  the 
effects  of  which  have  such  a  singular 
resemblance  to  the  true  cholera  in- 
fantum that  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 


belief  that  some  cases,  at  least,  of 
that  disease  are  due  to  its  presence 
in  the  infant's  food.  An  organism 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  com- 
mon green  diarrhoea  of  children  has 
also  been  studied.  These  instances 
are  alluded  to  simply  to  show  the 
present  tendency  to  connect  organ- 
isms and  disease,  and  to  suggest  the 
inference  that  by  destroying  such 
organisms  some  of  the  causes  of 
disease  may  be  removed.  This  de- 
struction is  called  sterilization,  and 
as  applied  to  food  can  be  efficiently 
performed  without  injury  by  the  use 
of  heat  of  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water. 

The  details  of  sterilization  by  heat 
as  applied  in  the  nursery  have  been 
so  frequently  spoken  of  in  Babyhood 
that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
repeat  them  here.  We  may  empha- 
size in  passing  the  care  of  utensils. 
It  saves  time  and  confusion,  and  also 
aids  in  insuring  cleanliness,  to  have  a 
set  of  vessels,  spoons,  etc.,  exclusively 
for  the  baby's  use.  If  the  child  is 
upward  of  six  months  old  when  it  is 
weaned  and  of  ordinary  strength,  it 
will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  feed  with 
cup  and  spoon  until  it  can  drink 
The  open  bottle  and  the  cup  can  be 
readily  and  thoroughly  cleansed,  the 
ordinary  bottle  only  with  care. 

In  the  country  less  care  of  food  is 
absolutely  necessary  than  in  towns 
and  cities,  because  the  milk  which 
enters  into  it  can  be  had  much  fresher 
and  is  therefore  not  so  much  exposed 
to  contamination,  and  because  usual- 
ly the  sources  of  contamination  are 
fewer.  Nevertheless  it  is  profitable 
even  in  the  country  to  employ  all  the 
details  of  prevention,  as  danger  lurks 
often  in  the  least  suspected  quarter, 
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and  some  of  the  most  serious  out- 
breaks of  milk  poisoning-  have  been 
in  farm-houses.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
that  even  there  the  day's  supply  of 
milk  (or  food)  for  the  child  should  be 
made  sterile  as  soon  after  it  is  received 
as  possible. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  that  the 
inference  should  be  drawn  that  ster- 
ilization is  the  only  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  summer  feeding.  The 
proper  constituents  of  food,  the  pro- 
portion of  milk  to  be  used  in  its 
preparation,  whether  under  certain 
circumstances  any  milk  at  all  can  be 
given,  and  many  other  questions, 
have  to  be  considered.  But  they  are 
questions  not  for  warm  weather  only, 
and  their  answering  would  demand 
more  than  the  space  of  this  article. 
Most  such  details  must  be  settled 
case  by  case,  and  generally  with  the 
aid  of  the  physician  who  best  knows 
the  case. 

To  summarize  we  may  say:  Wean- 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 

The  question  of  wet-nursing  is  one 
involving  many  doubts,  and  cannot 
be  solved  off-hand  in  any  given  case. 
The  points  to  be  decided  are:  Is  the 
mother's  milk  really  unsuitable  or 
insufficient?  If  so,  what  is  the  best 
attainable  substitute?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  really  good  breast-milk  is 
the  best.  But  the  question  comes, 
Will  this  or  that  available  nurse  fur- 
nish such  milk?  Is  her  health  good, 
and  is  she  sufficiently  docile  as  to 
diet  and  regimen  to  keep  her  milk 
good?  These  surely  are  questions 
sufficiently  important  to  tax  the  dis- 
crimination of  parent  and  physician. 


ing  is  to  be  avoided  in  hot  weather  if 
possible,  but  many  emergencies  may 
arise  which  compel  it  or  render  it 
advisable.  When  necessary,  it  may 
generally  be  safely  accomplished  if 
care  is  taken  as  to  hygienic  condi- 
tions, and  especially  as  to  the  pre- 
paring and  preservation  of  food. 
The  choice  of  food  may  demand  pro- 
fessional advice.  The  preservation 
of  food  is  best  accomplished  by 
scientific  cleanliness  (sterilization) 
applied  to  the  food  and  all  uten- 
sils used  in  its  preparation  and  ad- 
ministration. All  these  details  of 
in-door  and  out-door  sanitation,  of 
care  of  food  and  the  rest,  are  tedious, 
but  if  systematized  they  become  easy. 
Their  efficiency  has  been  shown  both 
in  private  and  in  hospital  practice. 
If  the  protection  they  afford  is  ap- 
preciated, we  believe  We  shall  no 
longer  hear  them  objected  to  as  "  an 
awful  bother."  Strict  attention  to 
these  details  may  save  a  life. 

MILK  OF  WET-NURSES. 

Without  discussing  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings,  we  shall  for  the  present 
allude  to  one  or  two  principal  points. 

First  as  to  the  objections  to  unmar- 
ried wet-nurses.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
many  single  nurses  claim  to  be  mar- 
ried, because  of  the  fear  of  rejection 
if  they  tell  the  truth.  Nothing  can 
be  more  repugnant  to  one's  instincts 
than  to  trust  the  dear  child,  whose 
natural  nourishment  has  failed,  to 
the  care  of  a  woman  whose  very  fit- 
ness for  the  task  is  evidence  of  her 
unchastity.  Yet  we  should  consider, 
before  deciding,  some  concomitant 
circumstances.    If  a  woman  bred  in 
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this  country  amid  strict,  not  to  say 
puritanical,  surroundings,  were  to 
offer  herself,  when  unmarried,  as  a 
wet-nurse,  we  should  be  well  justified 
in  assuming  lightness  and  irresponsi- 
bility of  character  in  her  case.  But 
if  the  applicant  were  born  and  bred 
in,  or  but  one  generation  removed 
from,  those  countries  in  which  exact- 
ing laws  practically  forbid  legal  mar- 
riage to  the  poor,  or  if  she  were  a  na- 
tive of  a  country  where,  among  the 
lower  classes,  marriage  is  considered 
to  begin  with  the  engagement,  and 
the  legal  marriage  ceremony  is  cele- 
brated when  enough  money  has  been 
earned  by  the  couple  to  establish 
their  housekeeping  upon  a  firm  basis, 
such  an  assumption  would  not  be 
fair.  In  these  people  unchastity  does 
not  presuppose  the  same  laxity  of 
principle  as  among  us,  and  the 
chances  of  vicious  character  are  cor- 
respondingly less.  This,  however,  is 
a  question  of  ethics  rather  than  phy- 
siology, and,  therefore,  rather  aside 
from  our  field. 

Another,  however,  quite  within 
our  domain,  is  that  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  moral  qualities  from  wet- 
nurse  to  child.  There  are  anxieties 
enough  in  taking  the  child  from  the 
mother's  breast  without  calling  in 
this  terrible  one,  which,  after  all, 
has  practically  no  proven  basis.  The 
assumption  is  this,  that  the  milk  of 
the  wet-nurse  transmits  her  bad 
qualities  to  the  nursling.  We  say 
bad  qualities,  for  we  have  never 
heard  any  suggestion  that  the  nurse's 
good  qualities  could  be  transmitted, 
and  we  have  heard  the  objection 
raised,  moreover,  by  mothers  whose 
characters  were  far  less  deserving  of 
admiration  than  that  of  the  despised 


nurse.  It  is  very  hard  for  any  of  us 
to  believe  that  any  evil  can  be  in  us 
or  in  ours,  and  if  it  plainly  appears 
we  look  for  extraneous  causes.  The 
same  tendency  that  now  puts  the 
blame  upon  the  wet-nurse,  formerly 
put  it  upon  the  witch  or  the  fairy, 
and  the  unfortunate  child  of  uncom- 
monly vicious  temper  and  striking 
peculiarities  was  esteemed  a  change- 
ling. 

Now,  the  facts  are  these:  We  have 
no  proof  that  food  alters  mental 
or  moral  character.  Improper  food 
may  destroy  health,  and  impaired 
health  develop  peevishness  or  similar 
faults.  But  that  food  directly  changes 
character  there  is  no  proof.  But  it 
is  urged  that  breast-milk  is  a  peculiar 
food  and  has  peculiar  influences. 
Where  is  the  evidence?  Do  children 
suckled  by  their  own  mothers,  more- 
over, resemble  them  oftener  than  the 
fathers?  Is  there  any  recognizable 
mental  or  moral  distinction  between 
suckled  and  artificially  fed  children? 
Is  a  child  that  is  nursed  twelve 
months  different  in  these  points  from 
the  child  nursed  six  or  eight?  In 
every  family  children  of  the  same 
parents,  suckled  at  the  same  breasts, 
fed  on  the  same  food,  manifest  extra- 
ordinary variations  of  character. 
Some  of  their  characteristics  may  be, 
or  seem  to  be,  different  from  those 
of  the  parents,  and  hence  they  are 
thought  to  be  abnormal;  for,  as  Mr. 
Bsecher  once  said,  "  We  are  apt  to 
consider  that  if  the  father  is  a,  and 
the  mother  b,  the  children  must  all 
be  ab,  forgetting  all  the  atavisms  and 
ancestral  peculiarities  that  may  as- 
sert themselves."  If,  then,  this  vari- 
ation of  character  happens  to  occur 
in  a  family  of  children  who  have  not 
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all  suckled  the  same  breast,  and  the 
disagreeable  peculiarities  of  the  wet- 
nursed  child  by  chance  resemble 
those  of  the  nurse,  it  is  deemed  a 
clear  case  of  transmission. 

A  wet-nurse  of  bad  habits  may 
communicate  these  to  an  infant  pre- 
cisely as  any  attendant  may,  but  not 
in  any  other  way.  Contagious  dis- 
ease she  may  communicate.  If  her 
milk  is  poor  or  scanty  she  may  im- 
pair its  health.  All  of  these  things 
we  must  always  look  after.  But  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  take  additional 
anxiety  concerning  moral  transmis- 
sion, for,  we  repeat,  there  is  no  good 
evidence  that  such  transmission  oc- 
curs. 

But  while  we  believe  that  it  is  idle 
to  worry  about  the  transmission  of 
mental  or  moral  peculiarities,  we 
think  that  too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  in  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  wet-nurse.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  one  be  accepted 
without  a  rigid  examination  by  a 
careful  medical  man.  There  are  few 
offices  he  is  called  to  perform  that 
are  as  unwelcome  to  the  physician, 
because  of  the  care  necessary  to  fer- 
ret out  ailments  which  are  hidden 
through  ignorance  or  design.  He 
seeks  usually  first  of  all  for  the  most 
dreaded  malady,  syphilis,  which  the 
nurse  may  have  contracted  ignorant- 


ly  and  through  no  fault  of  her  own. 
Then  for  evidences  of  consumption, 
scrofula,  or  any  tuberculous  manifes- 
tation. Then  for  any  disease  which 
may  be  communicable  or  may  impair 
the  general  strength  of  the  nurse. 
He  distinguishes  between  the  varia- 
tions from  health  which  are  due  to 
disease  and  those  which  are  the  result 
of  poverty,  squalor,  and  want  of 
cleanliness,  as  all  the  latter  quickly 
disappear  in  the  comfortable  home 
of  her  employer.  In  addition,  he 
examines  the  condition  of  the  breasts 
and  endeavors  to  estimate  their  power 
of  secretion.  He  examines  the  teeth,, 
as  their  good  condition  is  essential  to 
good  digestion,  and  endeavors  also 
to  find  out  all  he  may  regarding  the 
digestion,  as  upon  it  depends  the 
quality  of  the  milk  the  nurse  can 
furnish.  Many  more  questions  are 
considered,  but  these  will  suggest  the 
fatiguing  detail  of  such  an  examina- 
tion. If,  after  such  a  scrutiny,  a 
physician  whom  the  parents  trust 
pronounces  the  candidate  not  only 
free  from  disease,  but  likely  to  fur- 
nish good  and  plentiful  milk,  they 
may  accept  her  with  the  feeling  that 
they  have  done  their  best  to  supply 
what  the  mother's  breast  could  not, 
and  they  will  do  well  to  dismiss  any 
anxieties  that  rest  mainly,  if  not 
solely,  upon  an  imaginary  basis. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents.—  It  is  impossible  for  us  toreply  by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 

any  of  the  causes  which  produce  sirru 


The  Causes  of  Talking  in  Sleep. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  little  boy,  three  years  of  age,  who 
has  the  habit  of  talking  in  his  sleep.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  troubled  with  night- 
mares, for  he  very  rarely  shrieks;  but  he 
often  talks  quite  loudly,  and  generally 
"grinds  his  teeth."  Some  months  ago  I 
mentioned  the  matter  to  a  physician,  who 
thought  it  might  be  nervousness,  and  be- 
lieved it  would  soon  pass  away.  One  of  my 
neighbors  thinks  his  restlessness  at  night 
may  be  caused  by  worms.  It  is  for  various 
reasons  not  easy  for  me  to  send  for  a  physi- 
cian, the  nearest  being  several  miles  dis- 
tant. Can  Babyhood  suggest  a  remedy,  or 
at  least  a  cause,  for  the  trouble  mentioned? 

Iowa. 

Perfect  health  in  children  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  perfect  sleep. 
Some  kinds  of  broken  sleep  are  very 
suggestive  of  certain  ailments  ;  but 
this  is  not  true  of  all.  The  symp- 
toms described  in  the  inquiry  are  not 
very  distinctive.  The  age  of  the 
child  makes  it  probable  that  all  irri- 
tation from  the  teeth  is  past.  The 
fact  that  the  sleep-talking  is  already 
a  habit  excludes  the  idea  that  it  is 
indicative  of  the  approach  of  any 
acute  disease.  The  cause,  then,  is 
probably  something  chronic  or  per- 
sistent in  its  nature.  Of  this  sort 
there  are  a  great  many,  and  the  ex- 
act one  can  often  only  be  discovered 
by  careful  inquiry  into  the  details  of 
the  child's  regimen.  A  child  may  be 
made  restless  or  talkative  in  sleep  by 


ilar  conditions  or  only  dreams  in 
adults,  and  a  dream  may  be  very 
disturbing  to  a  child  without  reach- 
ing the  terror  or  a  nightmare. 
Among  these  common  causes  we 
may  mention  difficult  or  painful  di- 
gestion due  to  errors  either  as  to  the 
kind  of  food  or  as  to  the  time  of  its 
administration,  discomfort  from  an 
overheated  sleeping  apartment  or 
too  much  covering,  or  the  reverse 
conditions.  Any  form  of  mental 
excitement  during  the  day,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
has  a  similar  effect.  There  are  a 
multitude  of  other  little  details  that 
need  to  be  looked  to  before  the  cause 
can  be  positively  ascertained. 

As  to  the  importance  of  worms  as 
a  cause  of  the  symptoms  described 
and  of  many  others,  popular  belief  is 
far  more  closely  in  agreement  than 
the  opinions  of  medical  men.  With- 
out pretending  to  settle  a  vexed 
question,  we  may  give  what  we  think 
a  fair  statement  of  the  matter.  The 
frequency  of  worms  varies  greatly  in 
different  localities;  and  apparently 
there  is  a  similar  difference  in  the 
severity  of  the  affections  caused  by 
their  presence.  The  particular 
worms  most  common  in  children  are 
the  " thread"  or  "pin"  worm,  and 
the  larger  lumbricoid  or  "  round- 
worm."  The  local  irritation  from  the 
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former  is  very  evident,  and  it  often 
prevents  as  well  as  disturbs  sleep; 
but  remoter  and  general  disturb- 
ances are  rarely  attributed  to  this 
kind  of  worm.  Its  presence  can 
usually  be  determined  by  careful 
ocular  inspection.  It  is  the  "  round- 
worm "  that  plays  such  a  great  part 
in  popular  pathology.  Now,  while 
it  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ence of  this  worm  in  the  intestine 
does  often  cause  general  disturb- 
ance, it  is  certain  that  it  does  so  far 
less  frequently  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  It  is  very  often  present 
without  any  particular  disturbance 
of  health  being  noticed;  and  it  may 
be  said  that,  of  all  the  so-called 
symptoms  of  worms,  there  is  not 
one  that  may  not  be  due  to  some 
other  cause.  Even  when  ocular  in- 
spection has  established  the  presence 
of  the  worms,  it  maybe  that  they  are 
not  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  at- 
tributed to  them,  and  treatment  be- 
yond the  removal  of  the  parasites 
may  be  necessary.  This  symptom 
of  disturbed  sleep  with  "grinding  of 
the  teeth 99  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  constant  with  children  suffering 
from  lumbricoids,  but  it  may  also 
be  constant  in  any  chronic  disturb- 
ance of  the  bowels;  and  a  physician 
may  really  consider  the  presence  of 
the  worms  only  a  coincidence  or  a 
complication  of  the  bowel  troubles, 
while  the  nurse  is  sure  that  it  is 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  It 
is  therefore  inadvisable  to  give  a 
child  "worm-lozenges"  or  the  like 
without  the  distinct  opinion  of  a 
physician,  who  can  also  advise  as  to 
the  treatment  of  coexisting  troubles 
which  may  persist  even  if  the  worms 
be  discharged. 


The  Best  Cow  for  Supplying  Milk  to  Children. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Which  kind  of  a  cow  do  you  recommend 
to  get  milk  from  for  a  young  child?  Should 
a  cow  whose  milk  you  expect  to  be  the  befit 
possible  for  infant  feeding  be  fed  and  cared 
for  differently  from  the  ordinary  way? 

New  York  City.  L.  M. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  best 
cow  for  this  purpose  is  the  common- 
grade  cow.  The  Alderney  and  her 
cousins,  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
are  considered  less  desirable  as  pro- 
ducers of  milk  for  infant  feeding  than 
the  common-grade  cow,  since,  owing 
to  the  close  in-breeding,  they  are 
probably  more  prone  to  tuberculosis 
than  any  other  breed.  Their  milk, 
moreover,  contains  the  fat  in  a  very 
poorly  emulsified  condition,  which 
accounts  for  the  good  butter  obtain- 
ed from  it.  As  to  the  manner  of 
feeding  a  cow  on  which  you  rely  for 
your  baby's  milk  supply,  Dr.  E.  F. 
Brush,  who  has  given  close  attention 
to  the  subject,  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing: "  She  should  be  stall-fed  at 
all  seasons  when  supplying  milk  for 
an  infant.  Her  fodder  should  be 
fresh  hay  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing; after  milking  give  her  a  break- 
fast of  cut  hay  wetted  and  mixed 
with  one  pint  of  corn-meal,  two 
quarts  of  bran,  one  pint  of  oil-meal, 
one  ounce  of  bone-meal,  one  ounce 
of  salt.  She  then  should  be  cur- 
ried and  turned  out  for  exercise  into 
a  yard  where  there  is  abundance  of 
clean  water.  At  noon  she  should 
have  half  a  bushel  of  cut  roots,  either 
carrots,  mangel  -  wurtzel,  or  ruta- 
bagas. After  milking  in  the  evening 
give  her  the  same  allowance  that  was 
given  at  breakfast." 
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Over-Study  as  a  Cause  of  Chorea. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl  of  ten  shows  symptoms  of 
St.  Vitus'  dance.  Should  she  be  taken  out 
of  school?  And  is  it  likely  that  excessive 
study  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble? 

N.  R. 

School  life  has  been  charged  with 
a  considerable  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chorea.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  choreic  child  should  be  re- 
lieved from  enforced  use  of  its  eyes 
and  from  the  often  inconsiderate 
society  of  its  schoolmates,  but  that 
school  life  or  study  very  often  is  the 
main  factor  in  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease we  must  doubt.  Its  greatest 
frequency  coincides  with  the  devel- 
opmental age,  six  to  fifteen,  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  as  likely  to  occur  in 
children  out  of  school  as  in.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  disease  ap- 
pears in  spring  has  been  thought  to 
depend  upon  the  fatigue  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter's  school  work.  We 
believe  that  it  should  be  charged  ra- 
ther to  the  defective  hygiene  of  the 
winter,  and  very  probably  to  that 
enforced  abstinence  from  fresh,  espe- 
cially green,  vegetable  food  through 
the  cold  months. 

The  general  subject  of  over-study 
was  treated  by  the  medical  editor  of 
Babyhood  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
(i  New  York  Medical  Journal, 39  and 
was  thus  summarized: 

The  nocturnal  restlessness  of  school 
children  is  often  adduced  as  an  evi- 
dence of  overwrought  brains,  and  we 
all  know  the  impropriety  of  sending 
a  child  to  bed  with  its  imagination 
excited.  But  when  a  child  is  taken 
out  of  school  because  he  grits  his 
teeth  in  his  sleep,without  the  state  of 
its  gums  or  of  its  intestinal  canal  be- 


ing investigated,  we  fear  that  those 
in  charge  of  the  child  are  themselves 
a  trifle  "  over-educated. " 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  over 
in  this  place  the  multitudinous  ail- 
ments of  school-child  life.  These 
few  points  illustrate,  as  well  as  would 
many  more,  what  we  believe  is  the 
true  position  —  namely,  that  over- 
study  is  very  rarely  the  true  cause  of 
physical  ailments,  but  that  physical 
ailments  generally  underlie  difficulty 
in  school  work,  and  that  the  physician 
should  never  accept  "  over-study  "  as 
a  cause  for  deranged  health  until  he 
has  carefully  sought  for  and  failed  to 
find  a  physical  reason.  When  he  has 
thus  investigated  he  is  in  a  position 
to  determine  to  what  degree  study 
may  be  continued. 

What  we  have  said  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  overlooking  or  under- 
rating the  exciting  elements  of  school 
life — the  proper  rivalry,  the  stimula- 
tion, often  to  a  morbid  degree,  of 
conscientiousness  in  work,  and  all  the 
rest;  but  it  is  a  plea  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  all  these  things 
are  usually  easily  borne  if  the  body 
is  in  sound  condition. 

The  Prevalence  of  M  Sore-Mouth." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  sore-mouth  ever  epidemic  among  young 
babies?  So  many  have  it  in  this  locality 
that  I  want  to  know  what  Babyhood  thinks. 

A.  L. 

The  difficulty  of  answering  this 
question  lies  in  its  vagueness,  the 
writer  apparently  supposing  that 
sore-mouth  in  children  is  always  the 
same  thing.  And  here  we  touch  a 
very  common  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing queries — want  of  explicitness  in 
the  questions  themselves.  Inquirers 
would  often  get  much  more  exact 
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information  if  they  gave  more  exact 
data  upon  which  the  editors  could 
base  their  answers.  To  return  to  the 
matter  of  "  sore-mouth. "  There  is, 
first  of  all,  the  catarrhal  sore-mouth, 
which  is  sometimes  associated  with 
teething  or  with  any  irritation  of  the 
mouth,  and  which  has  been  known  to 
follow  so  slight  a  cause  as  crying  or 
too  long  use  of  the  voice.  The 
kinds  of  sore-mouth  that  are  some- 
times very  prevalent  are  the  aph- 
thous variety,  popularly  the  "  sprue/' 
which  is  often  seen  in  infants  with 
disordered  digestion  or  those  who  are 
somewhat  debilitated.  Under  local 
depressing  circumstances,  such  as 
dampness  or  unwholesome  situation 
of  the  house,  the  disease  maybe  very 
prevalent.  Another  form — popularly 
"  thrush  * — is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  parasitic  growth,  and  this  may  be 
propagated  by  contagion,  as  in  pass- 
ing a  nursing-bottle  from  one  mouth 
to  another. 

Sugar  for  Babies. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  consid- 
er much  sugar  healthful  or  hurtful  for  a 
baby  three  months  old.  My  physician  rec- 
ommends a  cube  of  loaf  sugar  to  three 
ounces  of  food,  given  every  two  hours,  and 
consisting  of  one  and  a  half  ounces  each  of 
milk  with  a  little  cream  and  oatmeal 
water. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  M.  M.  H. 

In  any  case  the  advice  of  a  physi- 
cian who  has  seen  your  child  is  likely 
to  be  better  than  that  of  another 
who  only  hears  a  single  question 
about  the  child,  with  no  mention  of 
its  condition.  But  we  may  say  that, 
in  general,  sugar  is  needed  in  milk 
foods  for  children. 


Condensed  Replies. 

C.  B.  M—  The  condition  of  your 
nineteen-months  daughter  is  not  a 
rare  one.  But,  unfortunately,  we  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
attempt  to  give  you  a  dietary  for  her, 
because  in  such  a  case  of  chronic  in- 
testinal indigestion  there  is  no  one 
thing  that  is  absolutely  curative. 
The  cure  comes  from  persistent  care 
of  the  dietary,  adjusting  the  food  to 
the  needs  and  digestive  power  from 
time  to  time.  This  does  not  mean  a 
changing  from  one  ready-made  food 
to  another  or  the  use  of  any  rigid 
formula,  but  the  persistent  attempt, 
under  the  care  of  an  intelligent  phy- 
sician, to  make  such  adjustment.  We 
should  not  expect  to  hit  just  right  on 
the  first  trial,  even  with  a  case  under 
direct  observation.  With  a  child  out 
of  sight  we  should  expect  failure. 
So  we  urge  you  to  try  the  physician 
regularly,  recognizing  that  a  good 
deal  of  time  as  well  as  care  must  be 
given  before  cure  results. 

N.  A.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — A  good 
recipe  for  barley  water  is:  Three 
tablespoonfuls  of  pearl  barley;  three 
cupfuls  of  boiling  water;  just  enough 
salt  to  take  off  the  "  flat"  taste.  Pick 
over  and  wash  the  barley  carefully. 
Cover  with  cold  water  and  soak  four 
hours.  Put  the  boiling  water  into  a 
farina  kettle,  stir  in  the  barley  with- 
out draining,  and  cook,  covered,  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Strain  through 
coarse  muslin,  salt  and  sweeten 
slightly,  and  give  when  it  is  cool 
enough  to  be  drunk  with  comfort. 

R.  P.,  Aberdeen,  M iss.— This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  case  of  overfeeding. 
Regurgitation  of  food,  if  the  amount 
is  excessive,  is  simply  a  protest  on 
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the  part  of  the  stomach  against  ill- 
treatment.  On  general  principles  we 
do  not  approve  of  changing  lightly 
from  food  to  food.  You  say  you 
"  thought  it  best,  after  three  weeks' 
trial,  to  change  the  proportion." 
Why  did  you  think  so  ?  Is  it  fair  to 
the  makers  of  a  food  to  disregard  the 
directions  and  then  blame  them  for 
the  evident  results  of  such  disregard? 
•  Lr  A.  B.,  Detroit,  Mich— -There 
are  nursing  bottles  made  to  hold 
twelve  ounces,  but  very  few  chil- 
dren, if  any,  under  a  year  should  have 
more  than  eight  ounces  at  a  meal. 
Rubber  corks  can  doubtless  be  ob- 
tained in  your  city.  The  best  steril- 
izing apparatus  made  is  the  Arnold. 

D,,  Milton,  Vt. — Some  children 
relish  more  salt  than  others,  and 
yours  may  be  of  that  number.  Un- 
less carried  to  excess,  the  salt  will 
do  him  no  harm.  Imperial  Granum 
should  be  salted  when  being  pre- 
pared for  use.  We  do  not  think  it 
will  be  necessary  to  dilute  the  milk 
at  his  age,  and  it  would  be  better  if 
he  were  no  longer  using  a  bottle. 
He  can  be  taught  to  take  the  food 
from  a  cup  or  tumbler. 

F.  G.,  Aurora,  Ind. — Take  off  the 
band  at  any  time  after  the  mild 
weather  comes.  The  drawers  will 
be  inconvenient  until  napkins  are  no 
longer  needed.  We  do  not  know 
any  unobjectionable  material  of  the 
kind  mentioned.  Feed  about  every 
four  hours,  and  lengthen  the  inter- 
vals gradually. 

B.  T.,  Galveston,  Tex, — You  may 
try  the  sweet  potato  early  in  the  day 
in  small  quantity,  but  watch  effects 
carefully.  All  potatoes  must  be 
used  with  caution  for  so  young  a 


child.  Use  the  orange  juice  as  a 
laxative  when  necessary.  The  num- 
ber of  meals  is  sufficient.  The  food 
must  be  your  main  reliance  for  some 
time  to  come  yet.  The  six  teeth 
need  not  trouble  you.  She  has  no 
molars  yet,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
that  she  should  try  to  chew  with  the 
front  teeth. 

5.  S.,  Ellaville,  Ga. — Warm  milk  is 
better  than  cold.  It  may  be  diluted. 
There  is  no  need  of  sweetening  it. 
He  is  late  in  teething,  but  the  delay 
is  not  rare. 

L.  O.,  Thomdike,  Mass. — You  can- 
not undertake  to  nurse  your  baby 
through  the  summer;  if  you  mean  by 
nursing  the  giving  of  nutriment. 
Indeed,  as  you  tell  the  story,  the 
baby  is  already  practically  weaned, 
as  he  nurses  but  once  a  day.  The 
night-suckling  in  such  cases  is  only 
a  habitual  way  of  going  to  sleep. 
Your  breast-milk  probably  has  still 
some  nutritive  value,  but  it  may  even 
be  disadvantageous  later  on.  Let 
your  physician  decide  the  matter 
and  also  the  question  of  the  food  for 
the  child.  If,  as  you  say,  he  wants 
to  chew  something,  a  hard  cracker 
will  do  to  try  upon.  The  "  Educa- 
tor "  can  be  recommended  for  the 
purpose. 

T.f  Newton  Falls,  O.—To  clip  the 
eyelashes  can  never  be  beneficial  in 
any  way,  but  may  be  decidedly 
harmful.  The  lash  is  the  natural 
protector  of  the  eye.  Cutting  the 
lashes,  if  it  affected  them  at  all, 
would  be  likely  to  make  them  coarse. 
There  is  no  "  proper  time  for  it. 

G.  S.,  Alameda,  Cal.  —  Your 
' '  trouble  '*  is  shared  by  others,  and 
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we  cannot  be  altogether  sorry  that 
what  you  kindly  call  your  "  great 
comfort 99  is  made  available  to  others. 
We  frequently  receive  letters  from 
our  subscribers  telling  us:  "I  enjoy 
Babyhood  so  much  that  I  lend  it  to 
all  my  neighbors/'  or,  "  As  soon  as 
I  am  through  with  my  new  number 
I  send  it  to  my  sister  "  (or  friend,  as 
the  case  may  be).    All  this  is  very 


gratifying  in  a  way,  as  showing  how 
many  more  readers  than  the  regular 
subscribers  and  purchasers  through 
the  news  companies  are  reached  by 
every  issue  of  our  magazine;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  find 
fault  with  your  sentiment  that 
"  those  who  so  obviously  benefit  by 
Babyhood's  counsel  ought  to  do  more 
than  borrow  it  from  friends. " 


ONE  YEAR  WITH  NATURE. 

BY  HARRIET  L.  GROVE. 


It  is  one  of  our  customs  on  Sabbath 
afternoons  to  take  the  little  people  for 
a  walk.  The  children  have  become 
used  to  quite  lengthy  strolls  and 
often  are  not  as  tired  as  we.  But 
wheo  one  considers  how  they  jump 
and  run  and  dance  from  morning 
until  night,  walking  is  a  mild  ex- 
ercise in  comparison.  It  was  on 
such  an  afternoon  when  we  heard 
the  first  peewee  call  in  an  apple 
orchard. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  the  "spring 
lots,"  a  pretty  place  on  the  edge  of 
town.  As  we  entered  the  field  we 
found  the  hillside  starred  with  gold, 
the  yellow  dandelions  young  and 
nestling  close  to  the  bright  green 
grass.  A  road,  grass-grown  be- 
tween its  ruts,  winds  over  the  hill, 
and  in  the  hollow  passes  a  marshy 


II. 

place  where  grow  reeds  and  rushes — 
the  haunt  of  bobolinks,  starlings, 
and  field-buntings.  Two  sulphur 
springs  are  the  principal  attraction 
of  the  place.  It  was  in  a  tree 
across  the  little  stream  that  we  saw 
the  first  indigo  bunting. 

The  children's  favorite  resort  is  at 
the  end  of  the  street-car  line.  Di- 
rectly opposite  the  cemetery  is  what 
Ruth  calls  a  "  cow-yard."  Down 
the  lane  which  runs  by  it,  a  turn  to 
the  right,  and  we  are  at  the  river. 
There  are  the  shelving  stones  to  sit 
on.  The  children  throw  pebbles 
into  the  river  or  investigate  the 
banks  ;  and  isn't  it  just  as  well  for 
little  folks,  after  their  morning  ser- 
vice, to  spend  the  afternoon  with 
Nature?  No  boisterousness  is  al- 
lowed.   At  home  it  is  our  strictly 
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observed  rule  not  to  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  leave  their  own  yard  to  play 
or  visit  with  playmates.  They  may 
use  their  playthings,  run  about  the 
yard,  write,  draw  pictures,  look  at 
books  ;  but  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Sabbath  and  other  days. 
A  Bible  panorama  with  bright  pic- 
tures is  always  a  source  of  pleasure, 
and  we  cannot  quite  live  up  to  the 
theory  of  keeping  certain  things  for 
Sunday,  as  they  are  often  in  demand 
during  the  week. 

At  our  nook  by  the  river  are  many 
birds,  coming  there  to  drink  and 
bathe.  Swallows,  flying  past,  dip 
their  wings  in  the  water.  Gold- 
finches sing  their  pretty  canary  songs 
in  the  bushes.  Killdeer  are  com- 
mon. One  afternoon  a  killdeer  lit 
near  us  on  a  platform  of  stone,  where 
pools  of  water  collect  in  its  hollows. 
As  he  bathed,  I  could  see  perfectly 
his  distinct  markings,  the  orange 
above  the  tail,  his  black  bill,  long, 
lightish  legs,  his  white  necklace  and 
white,  twice  black-banded  breast. 
How  he  dipped  and  splashed  and 
fluttered  !  Across  the  river,  in  a 
willow  plume,  a  little  gold-finch  hid, 
the  bright  yellow  showing  now  and 
then  like  the  flash  of  a  sunbeam  as 
the  wind  moved  the  branches.  On  a 
dead  limb  sticking  out  from  the  wil- 
lows a  king-bird  settled  himself,  his 
white  breast  in  full  view.  Then  he 
flew  down  to  the  water,  dipping 
twice,  and  back  to  the  same  perch, 
as  is  his  habit.  On  the  road  two 
meadow-larks  walked  erect,  the  black 
crescent  plain  upon  their  bright  yel- 
low breasts,  and  tails,  spread  out  like 
fans,  almost  sweeping  the  ground. 
Across  the  river,  yellow  butterflies, 
like  tiny  sails  far  off,  rested  in  rows 


of  ten  or  fifteen.  We  sometimes 
heard  the  "tic-tic-tic"  or  "click- 
click "  or  "  quit-quit "  of  the  frogs. 
Once  we  saw  the  "  shike-poke "  or 
"shy-poke" — whatever  the  local 
name  for  him  may  be.  Except  the 
turkey-buzzard,  the  poke  is  the  larg- 
est bird  we  have  seen.  Flapping  big 
wings,  he  flew  to  a  small  limb,  which 
rocked  under  his  weight.  The  only 
cow-bird  seen  this  season  was  sitting 
on  a  fence  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 

I  wonder  if  any  inland  town  has 
scenery  prettier  than  ours — not  rug- 
ged, but  wild  and  picturesque  in 
many  places.  The  poetic  Olentangy 
wanders  from  north  to  south,  carven 
between  shelving  banks  and  over- 
hung with  gnarled  or  bending,  slen- 
der trees.  Sometimes  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  a  stone  platform  cracked 
into  squares  and  rectangles,  a  fine 
place  for  little  waders  in  low  water. 
Sometimes  it  is  all  broken  into  peb- 
bles and  rocks,  or  is  sandy  and  full 
of  weeds.  Two  glens  on  either  side 
of  the  river-road,  in  the  region 
known  as  the  copperas  banks,  make 
as  wild  and  beautiful  a  bower  as  the 
shyest  bird  could  wish. 

Driving  along  this  river-road  in 
July,  we  saw  some  little  olive-backed, 
yellow-breasted  birds  which  we  did 
not  know.  They  were  flying  about 
the  trees  in  an  orchard,  so  I  climbed 
through  the  wire  fence  to  obtain  a 
closer  view.  Entering  the  carriage 
again,  we  found  the  farmer  and  his 
boy  at  the  gate,  wondering,  I  sup- 
pose, what  was  the  reason  for  the 
trespass.  My  boys  were  rather 
alarmed,  but,  displaying  the  field 
glass,  I  addressed  him  at  once  and 
asked  if  he  knew  the  birds  in  ques- 
tion.   He  did  not,  but  kindly  invited 
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us  in,  especially  to  see  the  wax  flow- 
ers which  his  wife  makes  and  of 
which  he  is  evidently  proud — a  truly 
commendable  trait  in  any  man.  So 
it  goes— those  of  us  who  have  too 
much  of  the  artificial  seek  the  fields 
and  wilds,  and  those  who  have  the 
book  of  nature  at  their  feet  leave  it 
there  to  look  elsewhere  for  change 
and  recreation.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause the  Ci  arts  "  bring  us  nearer  to 
our  kind,  for  whose  companionship 
we  long  when  deprived. 

Presently  we  came  to  where  the 
road  follows  a  low  bank,  bushy,  with 
here  and  there  a  clump  of  trees. 
The  sweet  white  clover,  its  feathery 
and  fragrant  blooms  loud  with  the 
honey-bees'  humming,  leaned  over 
the  carriage,  almost  arching  the  way. 
We  could  pluck  it  as  we  passed 
through  the  narrow  avenue  in  the 
midst  of  this  waving  wilderness. 
There  is  a  place  where  one  can  drive 
down  upon  the  stone  ledge.  As  we 
approached  this  a  delightful  little 
song,  new  to  me,  came  from  some- 
where above  us.  Looking  up  and 
down  to  find  the  little  singer,  I 
finally  climbed  upon  the  twisted 
roots  of  a  small  tree  where  dried 
grass,  the  drift  from  high  water, 
clung  to  branch  and  root.  Then 
came  a  scolding  from  the  mother  of 
several  dear  little  wrens  as  big  as 
herself,  who  perched  on  a  low  limb 
so  close  that  I  could  have  touched 
them  with  outstretched  arm.  They 
were  much  prettier  than  the  house- 
wren,  a  trifle  larger,  with  more  con- 
trast— of  light  cream  color  and  dark 
brown ;  unmistakably,  wrens  they 
were,  with  tip-tilted  tail  mottled  in 
the  latest  wren  style.  During  the 
summer  we  discovered  two  varieties 


of  wild  wrens,  the  songs  similar,  yet 
unlike  those  of  our  house-wren. 

While  watching  these  birds  an  ex- 
quisite song  burst  from  the  trees  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Sweet  as  a  lyre 
and  clear  as  a  red-bird  carol  came 
the  notes.  At  first  the  Bird  Author- 
ity (who,  by  the  way,  is  losing  a 
trifle  of  his  sole  sway  in  decision, 
since  the  rest  of  us  are  beginning  to 
distinguish  for  ourselves)  insisted 
that  it  was  a  red-bird  ;  but  he  has 
come  to  acknowledge  that  it  could 
not  be.  It  started  out,  "  O  sweeter, 
O  sweeter!"  (E,  D,  G);  then, "  Cheer- 
aree,"  or  "  Cheerily,  cheerily!  "  with 
accent  on  the  last  syllable — if  I  put 
it  down  correctly,  F  sharp,  D  natural, 
A  natural.  The  bird-diary,  by  the 
way,  is  variegated  with  bird  notes, 
scrappy-looking  lines  and  notes, 
taken  down  on  the  spot  on  a  bit  of 
paper.  While  one  cannot  abso- 
lutely tell  the  key,  still  the  tune  in 
steps  can  be  put  down,  to  be  recalled 
at  home  with  aid  of  memory. 

The  indigo  bunting,  flitting  bit  of 
brilliant  blue,  was  a  familiar  friend 
along  the  roads  and  riverside,  where 
he  would  often  sit  on  the  very  tip- 
top of  a  tree  and  sing  his  "  swee- 
swee-swee,  cheep,  cheep,  swee-swee- 
swee,"  very  fast  and  high.  Our  best 
look  at  a  poke  was  near  the  bridge 
at  Stratford  (not  "  on- Avon  He 
was  on  a  dead  limb,  of  which  he 
looked  a  part,  and  waited  some  little 
time  before  flying  off  in  his  startled 
way.  We  were  then  on  our  way  to 
the  sulphur  spring  by  the  roadside, 
where  for  years  picnic  parties  have 
liked  to  stop.  Several  iron  and  sul- 
phur springs  along  the  Olentangy's 
banks  send  their  reddish  or  yellow- 
white  waters  into  the  river.  Having 
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forgotten  a  cup — for  one  of  the 
charms  of  "going  afield  "  is  not  to 
be  definite  about  the  ultimate  goal — 
we  used  a  pasteboard  cough-box 
which  happened  to  be  in  my  shop- 
ping bag.    That  shy  bird,  the  yel- 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


low-billed  cuckoo,  posed  for  us  kindly 
that  day.  Past  a  wild  wood  we  had 
a  half- glance  at  what  we  hoped  was 
a  ruby-crowned  kinglet,  but,  though 
it  seemed  smaller  than  the  wood  pee- 
wee,  I  am  afraid  that  is  what  it  was. 


A  Fender  for  Baby's  Bed. 

As  the  time  of  summer  wanderings 
to  seaside  and  mountains  is  near  at 
hand,  we  wonder  how  the  small 
child  of  two  or  three  or  four  is  to 
find  peaceful  slumber  in  an  ordinary 
bed  with  unguarded  sides. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  felicity  of 
convoying  a  good-sized  family  of  lit- 
tle folks  about  the  country  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  and  always 
with  the  same  result — frequent  falls 
from  bed,  and  also  from  grace  so  far 
as  other  boarders  were  concerned. 
At  last  a  brilliant  idea  suggested 
itself,  and  the  village  store  was  levied 
upon  for  several  yards  of  small  rope 
(about  five),  and  two  yards  of  gay 
bed-ticking  or  denim,  and  two  medi- 
um-sized screw-hooks.  The  ticking 
was  hemmed  at  either  end,  and  one 
long  side  was  then  folded  over  the 
doubled  rope  and  securely  basted  or 
sewed,  leaving  a  short  loop  of  rope 
at  each  end.  The  screw-hooks  were 
then  screwed  into  the  head  and  foot 
boards  of  the  bed,  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty inches  above  the  mattress,  and 
the  loops  hung  on  them,  while  the 


curtain  thus  formed  was  tucked  un- 
der the  mattress  with  the  bedclothes. 
As  the  ticking  is  wide,  it  forms  a 
secure  and  substantial  fender,  which 
may  be  removed  in  a  moment  at  any 
time.  Even  the  weight  of  a  child 
rolled  close  to  the  edge  but  holds  it 
firmer.  One  of  these  simple  little 
contrivances  packed  into  a  trunk  will 
take  up  little  room,  and  give  untold 
peace  of  mind,  while  with  an  iron 
bed  the  matter  of  attachment  is  still 
easier. 

Isabel  Ingersoll  Lockwood. 

Merits  of  Oiled  Silk;  How  to  Make  Baby 
Enjoy  His  Bath. 

May  I  tell  what  has  helped  me  so 

much  to  keep  my  baby  well  and  to 

make  her  bassinette  a  sweet  resting 

place  ?    I  have  never  used  a  rubber 

blanket  over   her  mattress,    but  a 

piece  of  oiled  silk  of  the  size  required. 

This  I  covered  with  a  quilted  pad,  or 

sometimes  with  a  large  square  of 

cotton  flannel   folded   in  requisite 

thickness.    (The  coverings  should  be 

washed  every  week  or  two.)  One 

thing  more:  when  Baby  is  all  ready 

to  be  put  into  her  bath — a  laughing, 
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jumping  little  pink  baby — she  touches 
only  the  soft,  tepid  water  and  the 
flannel  that  is  laid  in  the  bath-tub. 
This  piece  of  flannel  has  always  been 
an  institution  at  the  bath-hour,  and, 
I  believe,  is  one  great  reason  why 
the  little  one  has  always  had  such 
good  fun  in  the  water.  Everything 
is  kindly  and  stimulating,  and  Baby 
has  no  dread  of  being  put  into  the 
tub.  After  the  bath  is  over,  always 
rinse  the  flannel  carefully  and  hang 
it  up  to  dry.  L. 


How  to  Wash  Baby's  Bottle. 
Possibly  the  idea  may  not  have  oc- 
curred to  many  readers  that  washing 
Baby's  bottle  with  cold  water  is  a 
much  more  effective  way  of  cleaning 
it  after  use  than  scalding  with  hot 
water.  When  cold  water  is  used  the 
bottle  remains  bright  and  clear  with- 
out requiring  scouring  with  sand, 
etc.  Dairy-maids,  who  necessarily 
have  to  be  very  particular,  almost 
invariably  use  spring  water  in  cleans- 
ing their  milk  pans.  B.  K. 


THE  IMAGINATION  IN  AID 

I  once  read  of  a  young  lady  who, 
when  conversation  lagged  at  an 
evening  entertainment,  remarked  : 
"  What  an  excellent  book  the  Bible 
is ! "  Perhaps,  as  in  her  case,  the 
suggestions  I  have  to  offer  may 
prove  to  be  truisms  which  the  world 
has  known  by  heart  for  generations. 

I  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  a  large 
nursery  experience,  having  but  two 
little  fellows  to  experiment  upon  : 
still,  in  caring  for  them  I  have 
learned  "  things  not  dreamed  of  in 
my  philosophy."  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  mother  who  can  rightly 
develop  the  imaginative  faculty  with 
which  all  children  are,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  endowed,  has  a  most 
powerful  assistant  to  call  to  her  aid 
upon  many  occasions  ;  there  are  so 
many  ways  in  which  this  power  may 
be  made  to  serve  as  oil  upon  the 


OF  NURSERY  DISCIPLINE. 

domestic  friction,  delighting  the 
hearts  of  the  children  and  prevent- 
ing discipline  or  tears  not  otherwise 
to  be  avoided. 

To  illustrate  :  There  is  an  im- 
aginary character  in  this  house, 
named  John,  who  is  held  responsible 
for  everything  objectionable.  It  is 
v  John  who  whines,  who  meddles,  who 
will  not  pick  up  his  playthings  at 
night.  When  he  is  visibly  present  a 
diligent  search  is  at  once  begun  for 
the  .  missing  genuine  four-year-old, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  hiding  under 
the  table,  in  the  water  pitcher,  down 
the  register,  or  in  the  next  room. 
If  all  works  well,  before  our  backs 
have  been  turned  many  minutes 
there  is  a  rush  and  a  giggle,  and  we 
are  informed  that  the  son  and  heir 
has  returned,  at  which  we  express 
great  surprise  and  satisfaction,  and 
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hasten  to  relate  with  great  earnest- 
ness how  much  we  have  suffered  at 
John's  hands. 

Another  delightful  remedy,  par- 
ticularly for  fretfulness,  is  to  gaze 
with  great  earnestness  at  the  wrink- 
led, scowling  face,  and  talk  with 
great  seriousness  about  the  whines 
to  be  seen  coming  out  of  the  mouth. 
Almost  any  child  will  pause  to  listen 
to  some  such  remark  as  :  u  Take 
care  !  there's  that  pink  whine  again. 
Look  out  :  he'll  get  out.  And  there's 
that  black  one  with  his  umbrella  up 
to  keep  off  the  tears  ;  don't  let  him 
out !  "  Or,  "  Open  your  mouth  wide 
and  let  me  see  what  that  yellow 
whine  has  in  the  basket  that  hangs 
on  his  arm."  And  then  the  mother, 
perhaps,  picks  the  whines  off  and 
carries  them  in  closed  hand  to  the 
open  window  ;  or  the  child,  with 
great  glee,  accedes  to  the  proposition 
to  lean  over  and  let  all  the  snarls 
jump  into  the  coal-hod. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  some  chil- 
dren are  much  more  matter-of-fact 
than  others,  and  such  will,  of  course, 
need  more  helps  and  suggestions  to 
get  them  started  in  this  direction  ; 
but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  almost 
any  child  will  take  kindly  to  this  sort 
of  thing  if  the  mother  shows  any  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm.  Much  depends 
upon  this.  It  will  require,  to  be 
sure,  some  exertion  upon  her  part, 
but  no  more  than  must  be  put  forth 
to  accomplish  any  desirable  purpose; 
and  in  the  end  she,  as  well  as  the 
child,  will  be  the  gainer,  seeing  dis- 
agreeable things  made  pleasant  and 
hard  ones  easy. 

I  suppose  the  average  child,  if  per- 
fectly healthy  and  unused  to  a 
pampered  appetite,  will  not,  as  a 


rule,  need  to  be  urged  to  eat  plain 
bread  and  butter  ;  but  should  it  for 
any  reason  be  desirable  to  make  this 
wholesome  but  unwished-for  article 
attractive,  try  cutting  it  up  into 
long,  narrow  strips,  and  form  them 
into  a  log-house,  with  a  roof  to 
cover  it  and  a  block  for  a  door-step, 
and  see  if  it  doesn't  disappear  much 
more  rapidly  than  if  you  had  given 
the  slice  whole  with  the  customary 
remark  :  "There,  you  can  eat  that 
if  you  are  hungry  !  If  you  don't 
want  that  you  don't  need  anything." 

Perhaps  you  are  returning  with 
your  boy  from  a  walk  which  has 
proved,  unexpectedly,  too  long  or 
cold  ;  now  ward  off  the  cry  of  ex- 
haustion, and  keep  up  his  flagging 
spirits  when  he  is  hardly  able  to  drag 
his  little  feet  along,  by  telling  him 
what  the  curtains  are  calling  to  each 
other  as  they  watch  at  the  windows 
for  his  coming  ;  or  repeat  an  imagi- 
nary conversation  between  the  tele- 
graph wires  which  he  hears  hum- 
ming in  the  cold  air. 

And  why  not  help  the  little  ones  in 
their  tasks  also  ?  A  Sunday-school 
once  gave  the  infant  class  the  names 
of  the  Apostles  to  learn.  One 
mother,  seeing  that  it  was  as  diffi- 
cult for  her  boy  to  remember  them 
as  it  would  be  for  herself  to  learn  a 
list  of  Greek  words  of  which  she 
knew  no  meaning,  came  to  his 
assistance.  Standing  up  twelve 
blocks,  two  and  two,  she  said  : 
"  Here  they  are,  out  taking  a  walk  : 
the  first  two  are  Peter  and  Andrew,'-' 
etc.,  and  so  on  through  the  twelve, 
telling  something  about  each  to  make 
them  seem  like  real  persons. 

In  their  plays,  also,  observation 
teaches   that  children   enjoy  them 
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most  when  the  imagination  is  called 
most  into  play.  A  boy  has  a  long 
and  complete  train  of  cars,  but  he 
gets  the  most  solid  and  lasting  satis- 
faction out  of  the  trains  he  himself 
constructs  from  blocks,  with  a  spool 
for  a  smokestack  and  a  ninepin  for 
an  engineer.  As  a  child  I  remember 
playing  for  days  with  a  pile  of  "  Rules 
and  Regulations"  which  had  been 
printed  for  the  institution  with  which 
my  father  was  connected.    I  can't 


understand  now  how  I  got  so  much 
out  of  them,  but  the  amusement 
they  afforded  me  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

To  those  mothers  who  think  that 
children  should  do  right  for  right's 
sake,  and  that  no  stimulus  but  a  rod 
is  needed  or  required,  I  have  nothing 
to  say;  they  need  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
these  suggestions — they  are  not  in- 
tended for  them.  T.  R. 


HOME  OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


Amateur  Gardening. 
A  wise  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance refrains  from  buying  or  build- 
ing a  house  in  the  city,  preferring 
while  there  to  live  in  a  flat  and  to 
put  his  money  into  a  fine  country 
place.  "I  prefer,"  he  says,  "to 
leave  to  my  children,  when  I  die,  a 
country  home  rather  than  a  city 
prison.''  Children  who  are  so  happy 
as  to  have  a  home  in  the  country, 
even  if  only  for  the  summer,  can  be 
greatly  pleased  and  instructed  by 
having  little  gardens  of  their  own. 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  shall  go  into 
the  business  of  market  gardening, 
but  they  can  have  a  square  rod  of 
ground,  and  dig  in  it  a  little,  and 
drop  some  seeds  in  it,  and  water 
them,  and  dig  them  up  every  morn- 
ing to  see  if  they  have  sprouted  yet. 
All  this  is  fun  for  them,  and  yet  pro- 
vides the  best  possible  instruction^ 
If  by  chance  a  half  dozen  seeds  es- 
cape the  disastrous  results  of  their 
too  assiduous  care,  and  actually  send 
their  leaves  above  the  ground,  what 
pleasure  the  children  take  in  watch- 
ing them,  as  the  stems  rise  ever 


higher  and  leaf  after  leaf  uncurls,  until 
at  last  the  flowers  appear  and  their 
industry  and  patience  are  rewarded. 

I  don't  know  but  I  could  accom- 
pany the  Socialists  so  far  as  to  be- 
lieve that  every  child  has  a  natural 
right  to  enough  earth  to  dig  in. 

L.  A. 

Planting  Lemon  Trees. 
In  buying  lemons  at  this  time,  you 
will  very  often  find  those  in  which  the 
seeds  have  sprouted  and  sometimes 
grown  nearly  an  inch  long.  Do  not 
throw  these  seeds  away,  but  let  each 
little  child  have  one  or  more  to  plant,, 
and  see  what  pleasure  they  will  take 
all  summer  in  watching  them  grow 
and  finding  out  whose  tree  is  the  tall- 
est, and  which  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  leaves,  etc.  These  lemon  trees 
are  not  hard  to  raise;  one  of  mine 
has  borne  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
that  one  would  expect  to  kill  most 
any  plant,  and  it  is  still  thriving  in  its 
fourth  summer.  Their  glossy,  dark- 
green  leaves  are  very  pretty,  and  if 
you  squeeze  a  leaf  the  clean,  pleasant 
odor  of  the  lemon  is  left  on  the  hand. 
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I  suggest  planting  the  seeds  al- 
ready sprouted  for  three  reasons: 
It  is  more  interesting  to  the  children 
to  see  the  tiny  shoot  and  roots  just  as 
they  are  breaking  out  of  the  seed. 
Besides  this,  you  are  almost  certain 
that  the  seed  will  grow  and  not  decay 


in  the  ground,  as  seeds  sometimes 
do,  thus  disappointing  the  eager  chil- 
dren. And,  lastly,  the  children  do 
not  have  to  wait  so  long  to  see  the 
little  thing  push  its  way  up  through 
the  soil;  and  days,  to  little  children, 
seem  very,  very  long.  X.  X. 


INGROWING 

The  mother  of  a  child  of  two  and 
a  half  years  describes  him  as  having 
an  ingrowing  nail  on  each  foot,  and 
asks  for  full  directions  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  ailment.  The  mat- 
ter seems  to  us  of  sufficient  moment 
to  speak  of  a  little  more  fully  than  in 
the  department  of  ' '  Nursery  Prob- 
lems. " 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  an  in- 
growing toe-nail  is  never  an  inherit- 
ed deformity,  but  is  always  acquired, 
and,  we  may  as  well  add,  quite  un- 
necessarily acquired.  It  is  due  to 
pressure  from  the  shoes  or  stockings, 
or  both,  in  improper  directions.  The 
toes  ought  to  bear  pressure  only  upon 
their  under-surfaces,  which  are  pre- 
pared to  sustain  it.  If  the  foot  were 
never  shod  the  nails  would  probably 
never  become  ingrown,  and  they 
probably  also  never  would  if  the 
shoeing  were  proper.  It  may  be 
very  difficult  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  to  get  shoes  of  proper  shape, 
as  trade  shoes  are  made  to  follow  the 
prevailing  fashions,  which  from  time 
to  time  favor  pointed  toes;  and  often 
the  lasts  of  the  shoemaker  are  of  the 
same  objectionable  shape. 

The  process  by  which  an  ingrow- 
ing nail  is  produced  is  this:  If  the 
toe  is  pressed  upon  from  the  side, 
the  edge  of  the  nail  becomes  rolled 


TOE-NAILS. 

down  slightly,  and,  gradually  becom- 
ing worse,  may  turn  down.  In  the 
meantime  the  flesh  is  pressed  against 
and  up  and  over  the  nail,  and  usu- 
ally becomes  inflamed  and  thickened, 
and  often,  in  adults,  ulcerated.  By 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  common- 
est error  of  shape  in  shoes  is  the  cut- 
ting away  of  the  toe  on  the  inner  side, 
it  is  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe 
that  is  the  commonest  site  of  the 
trouble. 

Now,  how  to  cure  it.  First,  real 
cure  can  hardly  be  expected  so  long 
as  the  vicious  shoeing  is  continued. 
There  must  be  space  for  the  toe  to 
freely  move  away  from  its  fellows 
as  by  nature  it  does.  Often  such 
improved  accommodations  alone  will 
produce  a  cure.  The  stocking  should 
also  be  of  proper  shape.  We  are 
glad  to  see  advertised  for  men  prop- 
erly shaped  socks,  and  should  be 
glad  to  welcome  similar  ones  for 
children,  who  particularly  need  them. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  the  heel  of 
the  shoe  should  be  low  and  broad, 
so  that  the  foot  shall  not  slide  for- 
ward in  the  shoe  and  be  thus  more 
cramped  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Severe  cases  require  surgical  treat- 
ment, which  need  not  be  described 
here.  Domestic  treatment  is  suffi- 
cient for  many  of  the  milder  cases^ 
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First,  therefore,  attend  to  the  details 
regarding  shoes  and  stockings  men- 
tioned above.  Then  the  ingrowing 
edge  of  the  nail  must  be  as  much  as 
possible  coaxed  out  by  the  following 
devices:  Never  cut  off  the  corners 
of  the  nail  or  the  down-growing  edge, 
as  it  stimulates  the  vicious  tendency; 
cut  the  nail  square  across,  then 
scrape  it  down  the  middle  with  a 
piece  of  glass  or  a  knife,  and  cut  a 
notch  in  the  centre  of  the  free  bor- 
der. These  last  manoeuvres  have  a 
tendency  to  draw  the  edges  of  the 
nail  away  from  the  flesh.  Keep  the 
margins  of  the  flesh  and  nail  very 


clean,  and  draw  under  the  margin  of 
the  latter  a  strip  of  lint  or  absorbent 
cotton,  or  thrust  it  under  with  a 
small,  smooth  instrument;  the  round 
end  of  a  hairpin  or  a  match  stick 
whittled  flat  will  do  if  nothing  more 
convenient  is  at  hand.  If  the  flesh  is 
much  irritated  or  inflamed  the  toe 
may  be  poulticed  or  wrapped  in  ban- 
dages wet  with  simple  water  or  lead 
water.  If  there  is  much  ulceration 
astringents  may  be  needed,  such  as 
burnt  alum  powder,  or  the  powder 
of  nitrate  of  lead,  which  has  been 
much  praised  for  dusting  over  the 
raw  surface  to  stimulate  healing. 


RECENT  MEDICAL  DISCOVERIES  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 


Oxygen  Inhalation  in  Whooping  Cough. 

In  whooping  cough,  lately  (says 
Dr.  Taylor  in  Pediatrics),  Lacroix, 
Coyon,  and  Dutrambly  record  satis- 
factory results  from  the  use  of  inha- 
lations of  medicated  oxygen  satu- 
rated with  such  drugs  as  bromoform, 
bromide  of  camphor,  and  cherry 
laurel  water. 

Bolognini's  Sign  in  Measles. 

Dr.  Bolognini  has  described  as  an 
early  symptom  in  measles  a  peculiar 
rubbing  or  crackling  sensation  im- 
parted to  the  flat  hand  placed  upon 
the  abdomen  of  the  patient,  whose 
legs  are  held  fully  extended.  Re- 
cently Dr.  A.  Koppen-Norden  (Miin- 
chener  Med.  Wochenschrift)  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  this  symptom 
in  an  epidemic  of  measles  affecting 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  children. 
He  agrees  with  Dr.  Bolognini  in  that 
the  symptom  is  frequently  present, 
but  believes  the  sensation  of  crepi- 
tation imparted  to  the  fingers  is  due 


to  minute  particles  of  air  in  the  in- 
testine itself.  The  intestine,  he 
claims,  is  the  seat  of  a  catarrhal  in- 
flammation, and  contains  more  or 
less  fluid  and  air  bubbles.  He  says 
that  the  crepitant  sensation  passes 
gradually  into  a  wave  of  larger  cali- 
bre and  finally  assumes  the  character 
of  ordinary  intestinal  rumbling. 
Many  of  the  children  examined  by 
the  writer  had  diarrhoea. 

Hypodermic  Feeding  with  Yolk  of  Egg  in 
Anaemic  Children. 

Muggia,  of  Turin  (British  Medical 
Journal),  has  for  some  time  treated 
children  suffering  from  anaemia  by 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  prepa- 
ration of  yolk  of  egg.  Freshly  laid 
hen's  eggs  are  taken  and  carefully 
washed  before  opening.  The  yolks 
are  received  into  a  sterile  glass  ves- 
sel, and  are  weighed  and  then  mixed 
with  one-third  of  their  weight  of 
physiological  salt  solution.  The 
mixture  is  then  thoroughly  stirred 
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up  with  a  glass  rod  and  filtered  bright  yellow  color  and  of  homoge- 
through  aseptic  absorbent  gauze,  neous  consistence,  and  can  be  used 
The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  of  a    for  hypodermic  injection. 


THE  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN. 


Gray  Hairs  in  Infancy. 
Our  little  boy  made  his  appearance 
in  this  world  with  a  few  gray  hairs, 
and,  as  time  wore  on,  the  spot  be- 
came more  and  more  marked.  Now, 
at  the  age  of  eleven  months,  one 
portion  of  his  head  near  the  neck 
presents  quite  a  venerable  appear- 
ance, the  rest  of  his  hair  being  a 
dark  brown.  Premature  grayness 
seems  to  be  hereditary  in  my  hus- 
band's family,  he  having  been  quite 
gray  before  he  was  thirty,  and  both 
his  brothers — young  men,  aged 
twenty-seven  and  twenty-four,  re- 
spectively— showing  the  same  ten- 
dency. Is  it  not  strange  that  our 
little  boy  should  seem  to  be  follow- 
ing in  their  wake  at  this  early  age? — 
G.  O.  M.,  Belfast,  Me. 

Slowness  in  Learning  to  Talk. 

How  often  young  mothers  worry 
needlessly  over  what  they  consider 
evidences  of  backwardness,  weak- 
ness, badness,  or  other  physical  and 
moral  defects  in  their  children!  I 
vividly  remember  the  many  anxious, 
tearful  days  and  months  I  spent  be- 
cause of  the  unaccountable  back- 
wardness of  my  first-born — now  him- 
self a  father — in  learning  to  speak. 
"  Goo-goo  "  was  the  first  word  he  ut- 
tered, when  about  a  year  old,  and 
"goo-goo  °  remained  his  vocabulary 
for  nearly  another  year.  Papa,  mam- 
ma, food,  dog — everything  was  "  goo- 


goo."  We  were  in  despair,  in  spite 
of  the  bright,  intelligent  look  of  our 
little  fellow,  and  the  doctor's  assur- 
ance that  there  existed  no  organic 
difficulty  to  account  for  his  back- 
wardness. At  last,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  spell  was  broken,  and  from  that 
moment  the  flood-gates  of  his  speech 
were  and  remained  open.  My  other 
children  began  to  speak  at  the  nor- 
mal time,  but  I  have  since  been  able 
to  console  more  than  one  anxious 
mother  with  my  own  useless  anxiety. 
^Grandmother ,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Observations  Concerning  the  Sitting  of 
Children. 

I  wonder  if  any  mother,  father, 
scientist,  or  other  person  has  ever 
made  observations  as  to  the  time  chil- 
dren of  various  ages  ought  to  spend, 
and  do  spend,  sitting;  knowing,  as  I 
do,  that  my  boy — who  is  approach- 
ing his  fourth  year — literally  never 
spends  a  minute  in  a  chair  all  day, 
except  when  he  is  fed,  dressed  and 
undressed,  when,  in  truth,  it  is  diffi- 
cult enough  to  keep  him  quiet.  I 
should  like  to  hear  whether  there 
is  a  limit  to  which  a  child's  restless- 
ness can  safely  be  allowed  to  go  in 
this  matter.  I  don't  think  my  boy 
suffers  by  being  on  his  feet  all  the 
time,  but  perhaps  the  harm  may 
show  itself  later.  At  all  events,  the 
subject  seems  to  me  an  interesting 
one  to  investigate. — F.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Mutual  Who  doubts  that  life 
Confidences.  WOuld  be  sweeter  and 
far  more  satisfactory  if,  instead  of 
considering  much  that  pertains  to 
the  care  of  our  children  as  extra 
trouble;  if,  instead  of  trying  as  much 
as  possible  to  escape  our  duties  and 
employing  unskilled  and  unsympa- 
thetic substitutes,  we  gave  ourselves 
wholly  and  unreservedly  to  the  work 
of  bringing  up  our  little  ones?  The 
welfare  of  all  babies  would  be  greatly 
advanced  if  they  were  regarded  more 
frequently  in  the  light  of  real  people 
— of  individuals.  To  cultivate  a  sci- 
entific method  of  observing  them 
adds  an  interest  to  life  and  an  inte- 
rest to  all  the  minute  concerns  of 
babyhood. 

Whoever  doubts  the  wonderful 
power  that  children  have  of  reading 
character  cannot  have  observed  them 
closely.  Babies  of  eighteen  months 
old  are  quite  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  their  nurses  and 
their  mothers,  and  one  must  be  hard- 
ened indeed  not  to  feel  the  close 
scrutiny  of  those  clear  eyes  that  have 
as  yet  been  troubled  by  no  guile  from 
within.  Observe  carefully  for  one 
day,  hour  by  hour  and  minute  by  min- 
ute, a  little  child's  life;  see  how  much 
actual  self-denial,  how  much  self-con- 
trol, your  baby  exhibits  when  it 
yields  into  your  hand  the  object  it 
holds  so  closely;  a  mighty  effort  of 
will  unclasps  the  tiny  fingers.  Then 
there  are  those  longings  which  can 
never  be  gratified  and  which  it  must 
learn  to  overcome — the  wish  to  grasp 
the  sunbeam  and  to  hold  the  moon 


in  its  arms.  A  mother's  heart  may 
be  kept  very  tender,  and  her  habit  of 
patient  forbearance  greatly  strength- 
ened, by  the  thoughts  which  will 
come  to  her  in  consequence  of  one 
such  day's  observation. — L.  R.  P. 
Margaret  Fuller's  One  of  the  most 
Baby.  touching  pictures  in 
the  life  of  Margaret  Fuller  is  that 
given  in  her  letters  to  her  husband 
and  friends  concerning  her  baby.  It 
brings  her  nearer  to  us  than  any 
brilliant  intellectual  achievement. 
*'  When  he  smiles  in  his  sleep  how  it 
makes  my  heart  beat!"  she  writes; 
"  and  all  the  solid  happiness  I  have 
known  has  been  at  times  when  he 
went  to  sleep  in  my  arms."  One 
Christmas  day  there  came  some  toys 
for  the  little  Nino — a  bird,  and  a 
horse,  and  a  cat.  She  says:  u  It 
almost  made  me  cry  to  see  the  kind 
of  fearful  rapture  with  which  he  re- 
garded them;  his  legs  and  arms  ex- 
tended, fingers  and  toes  quivering, 
mouth  made  up  to  a  little  round  O, 
eyes  dilated;  for  a  long  time  he  did 
not  even  wish  to  touch  them.  After 
he  began  to,  he  was  different  with" 
all  three — loving  with  the  bird,  very 
wild  and  shouting  with  the  horse, 
with  the  cat  putting  her  face  close 
to  his,  staring  in  her  eyes,  and  then 
throwing  her  away."  She  adds:  "  I 
feel  remorse  to  think  that  I  never 
gave  children  more  toys  in  the  course 
of  my  life.  I  regret  all  the  money  I 
ever  spent  on  myself  or  in  little 
presents  for  grown  people,  hardened 
sinners.  I  did  not  know  what  pure 
delight  could  be  bestowed." — B .  K. 
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Children's  What  position  ought  pa- 
Questions,  rents  to  assume  with  re- 
gard to  the  questions  the  children 
ask?  Ought  they  to  be  answered 
honestly,  fully,  and  fairly,  or,  when 
answering  is  difficult,  should  the 
child  be  put  off  with  evasion,  an 
idle  "  I  don't  know,"  or  "Never 
mind  about  that  now"?  A  certain 
class  of  questions  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  answer,  as  when  a  child 
three  years  old  asks  his  father, 
"  What  makes  water  wet? " — for,  al- 
though the  father  was  a  chemist, 
he^could  not  adjust  his  knowledge 


to  the  child's  comprehension.  An- 
other class  of  questions  it  seems 
useless  to  attempt  to  answer:  those 
which  are  literally  the  thinking 
aloud  of  the  child,  as,  for  example, 
the  following  questions  which  a 
mother  overheard  and  recorded  last 
summer.  The  scene  was  the  door- 
yard,  its  dramatis  persona  an  old 
man  who  was  mowing,  and  a  boy 
of  four  who  sat  on  the  door-step 
looking  on.  The  little  boy  be- 
gan in  this  way:  "  Have  you  come 
to  mow?  You  won't  mow  down  the 
grass-seed,  will  you?    Are  you  going 


MellirisEwb 

ARE  you  satisfied  with  the  results  you  are  getting  with  the  infants*  food  you  are 
now  using?  If  not,  try  Mellin's.  Mellin's  Food  gives  results.  Mellin's 
Food  gives  satisfaction  to  the  mother  and  babe.  Mellin's  Food  not  only 
nourishes,  but  increases  the  growth,  and  produces  solid,  sound  flesh  and  bones,  that 
guarantee  to  the  infant  a  happy,  healthy  childhood  and  vigorous  maturity. 
Mellin's  Food  is  to  be  used  with  fresh  milk,  and  requires  no  cooking,  boiling,  or 
tedious  process  to  prepare  it.  Try  it  once  and  see  how  much  the  baby  will  like  it, 
and  send  for  our  book,  "  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants." 

Could  you  see  our  quintette  of  girls  (the  baby  is  hardly  big  enough  to  wean  yet),  I  think  you  would 
agree  that  a  sturdier,  prettier,  or  brighter  five  were  hard  to  find,  and  Mellin's  Food  gets  the 
credit.  We  consider  it  simply  impossible  to  live  without  Mellin's  Food,  and  if  in  any  way  we  can 
increase  its  always  increasing  popularity,  you  can  count  on  us.  It  is  so  easily  prepared,  and  satis- 
factory in  every  way.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Camblos 

2050  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

When  my  baby  was  five  weeks  old,  I  was  taken  ill  with  the  Grip,  and  had  to  stop  nursing  him. 
He  weighed  at  that  time  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds.  I  tried  all  the  different  baby  foods,  also  cow's 
milk,  but  nothing  would  agree  with  him.  He  grew  weaker  from  day  to  day,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.  For  two  months  we  had  him  wrapped  in  cotton,  and  could 
only  handle  him  on  a  pillow.  Struggling  between  life  and  death,  he  was  given  up  by  everybody 
here,  and  weighed  but  six  pounds  at  four  months.  As  a  last  resort  I  tried  Mellin's  Food  in  a  very 
weak  form,  and,  much  to  my  surprise,  his  stomach  retained  it.  From  that  time  he  gained  flesh 
rapidly,  and  has  never  been  sick  a  day  in  his  life  since.  He  passed  through  teething  without  an 
hour's  sickness.  He  lived  entirely  on  Mellin's  Food  until  three  and  a  half  years  of  age.  He  is  now 
four,  and  prefers  Mellin's  Food  to  any  and  every  thing,  and  a  brighter,  stronger,  and  healthier 
child  never  lived.  He  is  known  by  all  his  friends  as  a  Mellin's  Food  baby.  I  can  never  say  enough 
in  favor  of  Mellin's  Food,  and  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  mothers,  as  I  think  it  the  only  thing 
that  saved  my  baby's  life.  Mrs.  H.  I.  Adams 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE  Occidental  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

SAMPLE  OF   MELLIN'S  FOOD 


Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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to  rake  it?  Why  didn't  you  let  your 
little  boy  come  with  you — why  didn't 
you?  Are  you  going  to  mow  all  the 
yard?  Do  you  think  my  playthings 
are  pretty?  Are  you  going  to  mow 
this  when  it  grows  again?  Is  that 
your  horse  over  there?  Do  you  want 
the  apples  where  you  mow? "  At 
this  juncture  the  child  discovered 
that  the  man  was  deaf,  and  it  ap- 


peared to  be  just  as  contented  and 
well  satisfied  as  if  its  questions  had 
been  answered.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  it  is  both  easier  and  more 
natural  to  respond  to  the  childish 
craving  for  information  by  a  direct 
answer,  even  at  the  risk  of  not  being 
fully  understood,  than  to  attempt  to 
adjust  to  the  child's  mind  answers 
that  cannot  be  so  adjusted. — B. 


The  most  successful  and  only  rational  method  of  rearing  infants  by 
hand  is  with  foods  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers  of  the  child.  The 
"Allenburys"  system  of  progressive  feeding  does  this,  and  has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  children  thrive  and  sleep  well,  and  are  con- 
tented and  happy,  being  saved  from  the  digestive  troubles  so  common  with 
young  infants  fed  on  farinaceous  foods,  condensed  milk,  or  even  fresh  cow's 
milk. 


i 

i   

The  "JUlenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  I 

For  the  first  3  months  of  life 


The  "Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  2 

For  the  second  3  months  of  life 


The  "Allenburys"  Malted  Food 

No.  3. 


The  No.  1  Milk  Food  contains  all  the  constituents- 
of  human  milk  in  true  relative  proportions,  and  will 
be  found  a  reliable  substitute  for  the  mother's  milk. 
It  may  be  given  alternately  with  the  breast  without 
fear  of  causing  digestive  disturbance. 

I  The  No.  2  Milk  Food  is  similar  to  No.  1,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  soluble  phosphates, 
albuminoids,  and  maltose.  This  excites  a  healthy 
tendency  in  the  child  to  elaborate  and  develop  it3 
digestive  powers,  and  affords  material  for  the  for- 
mation of  bone  and  healthy  nerve  tissue .  Neither 
of  these  Foods  contains  any  starch,  and  boiled  water 
only  is  needed  in  preparing  them. 

The  No.  3  is  a  farinaceous  Food,  and  needs  the 
addition  of  cow's  milk.  It  is  a  cooked,  partially  pre- 
digested  wheaten  flour,  yet  contains  enough  uncon- 
verted starch  to  afford  sufficient  exercise  of  the 
infant's  digestive  powers.  The  diastase  present  in 
the  Food  also  acts  on  the  milk  with  which  the  Food 
is  prepared,  and  prevents  the  casein  forming  into 
hard,  cheesy  curds. 


No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions 
accompanying  each  tin  are  intelligently  followed.   A  sample  of  the  Food 
and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request* 
|      m~  Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired.  | 

|  ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG.  I 


(ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1715.) 

U.  S.  A.:  82  Warren  Street,  New  York- 
Canada:  W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Toronto. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  SUMMER  RESORTS,  AND  OTHER 
SUMMER  PRECAUTIONS. 


As  a  general  rule,  children  whose 
homes  are  in  large  cities  do  well  in 
pure  inland  country  air  during  the 
summer  months,  no  matter  what 
their  physical  weakness  may  be. 
The  same  rule  will  not  apply  to  the 
same  extent  in  respect  to  sea-air.  It 
is  not  required  that  the  place  selected 
be  mountainous,  but  it  is  important 
that  the  air  be  comparatively  cool 
and  the  soil  dry  and  porous  and  free 
from  malarial  poison.  Especially  is 
this  an  important  consideration  to 
those  who  live  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year  in  a  malarious  district  ; 
for  example,  to  residents  of  large 
cities.  To  the  children  of  parents 
who  reside  in  seaboard  towns,  inland 
air  furnishes  a  more  radical  change 
and  is  usually  greatly  to  be  prefer- 
red. We  have  no  doubt  but  that  an 
exchange  of  residences  during  apart 
of  the  year  between  children  living 
by  the  sea  and  those  living  inland 
would  often  result  in  mutual  benefit; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  country 
children  would  derive  benefit  from 
spending  a  few  weeks  every  winter 
in  a  healthy  city.  The  children  of 
well-to-do  parents  in  large  cities  that 
are  intelligently  cared  for  and  have 


long  rural  vacations  compare  favor- 
ably in  point  of  physical  health  with 
those  of  farmers  or  fishermen.  Of 
course,  other  factors  are  involved  in 
this  question. 

Infants  at  the  breast,  and  particu- 
larly bottle-fed  infants,  are  safer,  as 
a  rule,  inland  than  at  the  seaside. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter,  an  import- 
ant consideration  is  the  comparative 
facility  with  which  fresh  milk  can  be 
obtained  in  the  country. 

The  Causes  of  Bowel  Troubles  during  the 
Summer  Months. 

"  Summer  complaint  "  and  ''chol- 
era infantum"  depend  on  two 
causes :  first  and  most  important, 
protracted  hot  weather;  second,  un- 
suitable food.  Teething  is  never  a 
cause.  The  first  cause  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  produce  them;  the  second  in 
itself  will  not,  but  often  determines 
the  result  aided  by  the  other,  and  al- 
ways increases  their  severity.  We 
never  hear  of  cholera  infantum  or 
active,  violent  diarrhoeas  in  the  cool 
months  of  the  year  either  during 
Baby's  first  or  second  winter,  no 
matter  how  many  "  eye  and  stomach 
teeth "  it  may  be  getting.  That 
high  temperature  is  the  controlling 
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factor  in  causing-  these  diseases  is 
further  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
young  of  certain  of  the  lower  ■  ani- 
mals— especially  young  turkeys  and 
chickens — suffer  in  the  same  way 
with  the  same  symptoms  during  the 
summer,  and  are  successfully  treated 
by  substantially  the  same  means — 
viz.,  by  keeping  them  in  a  cooler  at- 
mosphere and  looking  carefully  after 
their  diet.  As  these  fowls  do  not 
cut  teeth,  we  may  safely  assert  that 
teething  cannot  be  held  accountable 
for  their  bowel  troubles. 

Objections  to  Weaning-  during  Summer. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  these 
facts,  that  an  infant  should  never  be 
weaned  during  the  summer  months, 
except  for  the  strongest  possible 
scientific  reasons.  In  case  it  is  fore- 
seen that  the  child  cannot  be  nursed 
through  the  summer,  then,  if  practi- 
cable, it  should  be  weaned  early  in 
the  spring,  that  it  may  have  become 
accustomed  to  some  suitable  artificial 
food  before  the  digestive  organs  are 
impaired  by  the  enervating  heat  of 
summer.  Again,  if  the  child  has  been 
nursed  through  July  and  August,  then 
no  radical  change  in  its  diet  should  be 
made  until  late  in  the  fall.  Many  a 
child  which  has  passed  safely  through 
these  two  trying  months  has  been 
sacrificed  during  the  hot  days  of 
September  on  account  of  the  moth- 
er's unpardonable  haste  to  get  rid  of 
the  trouble  of  nursing,  or  because 
some  meddlesome  wiseacre  has  ad- 
vised her  that  the  baby  is  nursing 
"bad  milk/' 

The  Relative  Advantages  of  Seashore  and 
Inland  Country. 

Infants,  and  children  of  whatever 
age,  that  are  predisposed  to  or  suffer 


from  rheumatic  affections,  lung  dis- 
eases, or  rickets  should  spend  the 
summer  months  inland.  A  damp, 
salt  atmosphere,  although  not  so 
causative  of  colds  as  the  air  from 
fresh  water,  is  not  a  protection 
against  them,  as  many  suppose,  and 
is  certainly  irritating  to  weak  lungs 
and  also  conducive  to  rheumatism. 
Rickety  children — far  more  numer- 
ous than  is  generally  believed — need 
above  all  a  dry  air  and  plenty  of  sun- 
light. For  reasons  not  very  well  de- 
fined, parents  are  much  hurt,  some- 
times even  offended,  when  told  that 
their  children  are  rachitic.  If  in- 
formed that  they  are  delicate  or 
weakly  they  will  assent  to  it  at  once, 
and  perhaps  confirm  the  statement 
by  citing  proof  from  the  previous 
history  of  their  different  ailments. 
But  the  term  rickets  would  seem  to 
imply  to  them  some  reflection  on  the 
child  or  on  the  mental,  moral,  or 
physical  status  of  the  parents;  where- 
as it  is  essentially  an  ailment  due  to 
a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  system, 
and  ordinarily  curative  by  proper 
treatment.  Such  children,  to  the 
unprofessional  eye,  are  often  pictures 
of  health.  They  have  large,  fine- 
looking  heads,  full  cheeks,  delicate, 
rosy  complexions,  and  fat  bodies  and 
extremities.  Proud  mothers  will 
hoist  them  aloft  before  their  neigh- 
bors with  the  self-satisfied  remark, 
"  There's  a  fine  baby  for  you!"  But, 
although  fat  and  large,  the  flesh  is 
soft  and  flabby  and  translucent,  and 
the  history  of  such  a  child  which  has 
reached  the  age  of  two  years  or  more 
will  show  certain  irregularities  in  de- 
velopment:  it  cut  its  first  teeth  too 
late;  the  "opening  in  the  head" 
(fontanelle)  was  an  unusually  long 
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time  in  closing-  ;  the  child  was  slow 
in  learning  to  walk,  and  perhaps  also 
in  learning  to  talk  ;  the  hair  is  thin 
and  worn  off  short  at  the  back  of  the 
head  ;  the  head  sweats  a  great  deal 
during  sleep,  or  has  done  so  ;  the 
child  has  bow  legs  or  arms;  is  pig- 
eon-breasted ;  it  has  irregularity  of 
bowels  and  takes  cold  easily  ;  it  has 
convulsions  from  slight  causes. 
There  are  many  other  symptoms 
which  might  be  added,  although  no 
one  child  is  likely  to  have  all  or  a 
majority  of  the  symptoms  mentioned 
— it  may  have  only  one  or  two. 

These  children  show  their  feeble 
vitality  only  when  attacked  by  some 
serious  illness.  Then  it  is  seen  how 
rapidly  the  deceptive  plump  appear- 
ance wastes  away  and  how  soon  the 
apparent  strength  is  exhausted.  To 
take  such  children  to  the  seaside  for 
a  protracted  stay  is  a  great  risk,  al- 
though in  exceptional  instances  they 
may  do  well.  For  children  that  have 
none  of  the  constitutional  troubles 
mentioned  above,  especially  those 
over  five  years  old,  the  seashore 
proves  sufficiently  satisfactory,  some- 
times more  so  than  the  interior. 
This  is  generally  true  in  respect  to 
those  whose  residence  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  is  inland.  The 


same  may  be  said  of  thin,  languid 
children  with  no  well-defined  dis- 
ease, and  also  of  a  certain  class  af- 
flicted with  chronic  malaria.  Age 
and  sex  are  also  to  be  considered  in 
deciding  this  question.  Boys  are 
generally  fond  of  fishing  and  boat- 
ing, and  the  exercise  which  these 
pastimes  compel  them  to  take  is  most 
invigorating  and  healthful.  But  girls 
and  small  children  find  about  the 
farm  a  never-ending  series  of  amuse- 
ments more  suitable  for  them  and 
more  beneficial  than  sand- digging  or 
shell-hunting.  Then,  too,  for  those 
living  in  seaboard  towns,  the  cheap 
daily  excursions  for  pleasure  parties 
afford  every  opportunity  to  all  class- 
es for  getting  the  advantages  of  sea- 
breezes  both  before  and  after  the 
regular  rural  vacation. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  sum- 
mer vacation,  little  girls  should  not 
be  dressed  every  day  as  though  on  a 
Sunday-school  picnic  or  in  training 
as  embryo  belles,  but  their  wardrobe 
should  be  simple  and  comfortable, 
permitting  the  freest  action  of  lungs 
and  limbs.  It  is  not  enough  that 
when  they  return  they  be  "as  brown 
as  berries,"  but  digestion  should  be 
improved,  endurance  increased,  and 
muscles  hardened. 


GUARDING  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS. 


Young  children  are  at  all  times 
exposed  to  various  accidents  and  in- 
juries, even  when  under  the  super- 
vision of  careful  mothers.  "  Eternal 
vigilance"  is  scarcely  too  strong  a 
counsel  to  offer  concerning  the  rear- 
ing of  children.  But  while  the 
mother's  eye  must  be  constantly 
watchful,  the  child  itself  cannot  be 
taught  too  early  the  necessity  of 
caution. 

Children  must  be  taught  that  sharp- 
edged  and  pointed  implements  are 
dangerous  playthings,  that  they  cut 
and  prick.  A  friend  of  the  writer 
teaches  her  little  folk  always  to  bring 
directly  to  her  any  pins  or  needles 
they  may  find,  and  they  soon  learn 
to  prize  the  "  thank  you,  dear" 
which  rewards  them  for  the  treasure 
brought  to  mamma.  To  tell  a  child 
that  the  chair  he  has  tumbled  over 
is  to  be  whipped  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  silly  measure.  That  sort  of  teach- 
ing will  never  show  him  how  to  avoid 
dangerous  sports,  or  how  to  properly 
climb  chairs  or  play  romping  games. 
Commonly  parents  who  indulge  in 
such  advice  are  persons  who  do  not 
enter  into  the  sports  and  enjoyments 
of  children.  Too  often  they  look 
upon  the  little  ones  as  nuisances,  to 
be  cared  for  and  amused  in  the 
easiest  possible  way,  which  means 
that  the  youngsters  must  for  most  of 
the  time  look  out  for  themselves. 
Then  it  is  that  the  wee  bairn  toddling 
alone,  with  crude  ideas  as  to  distance 
and  the  character  of  objects,  falls 
over  a  stool,  pitches  against  a  hot 


stove,  overturns  a  pot  of  boiling 
water,  lifts  a  carving-knife  only  to 
let  it  fall  with  its  edge  against  the 
skin,  or  innocently  puts  the  metal 
end  of  a  button-hook  into  its  nose  or 
hooks  it  into  the  eyelid.  The  older 
child  who  can  climb,  still  naturally 
inquisitive,  investigates  a  bureau- 
drawer,  filling  his  mouth  with  but- 
tons, or  uncorks  a  bottle  upon  a  shelf 
and  takes  a  sip  of  some  preparation 
containing,  it  may  be,  a  corrosive 
poison. 

Of  course,  any  one  of  the  above  or 
a  host  of  other  accidents  may  happen 
under  the  best  of  care,  but  they  must 
be  most  frequent  when  mothers  are 
remiss  in  their  own  watchfulness,  or 
when  little  children  are  entrusted  to 
young  and  inexperienced  nurses  who 
will  indulge  in  a  chat  with  a  passing 
acquaintance  while  the  baby-carriage 
with  its  little  occupant  quietly  but 
surely  rolls  down  the  sidewalk  and 
over  into  the  gutter.  There  are 
mothers  who  have  reason  to  regret 
that  they  ever  placed  a  baby  in 
charge  of  a  hired  nurse,  whose  stolen 
visit  with  the  child  to  the  basement 
abode  of  her  friends  was  the  starting- 
point  of  contagious  diseases  in  the 
family.  Yet  most  physicians  can  also 
bear  testimony  to  the  faithfulness 
and  trustworthiness  of  nurses  who 
sometimes  are  better  "care-takers" 
than  the  mothers. 

But  while  constant  vigilance  must 
be  insisted  on,  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  morbid 
uneasiness.      The   mother   who  is 
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always  uncomfortable  through  fear 
that  her  child  may  catch  cold  if  he 
goes  out  on  a  cold  day,  or  have  a 
sunstroke  if  the  day  is  hot,  or  may 
fall  and  break  a  limb  if  there  is  ice  in 
the  street,  or  wade  in  the  water  if 
puddles  are  to  be  seen,  etc.,  etc.,  is 
to  be  pitied.  Far  more  so  her  child. 
A  little  wholesome  neglect,  mingled 
with  a  wise  oversight,  would  be  the 
making  of  many  a  child.  A  pitiful 
sight  is  that  of  a  child  whose  natural 
desire  for  romping  and  out-door  life 
is  curbed  to  the  detriment  of  its 
health.  In-door  air  and  exercise  can- 
not compensate  for  want  of  out-door 
air  and  sports,  neither  so  far  as  health 
is  concerned  nor  as  touching  the 
quieting  of  restless  spirits.  What  a 
blessing  it  is  to  the  tired  mother  to 
have  her  fractious  little  one  taken 
out  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  calming 
influence  of  out- door  life  rendering 
him  more  amenable  to  control  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day!  A  child 
thus  cared  for  is  less  likely  to  get 
into  mischief  than  one  housed  for 
most  of  the  time. 

But  if  he  does  get  hurt  or  is  in 
danger,  what  can  the  guardians  do  ? 
What  should  they  do  ?  They  should 
think,  and  that  rapidly.  Of  course, 
a  person  who  knows  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing  about  a  child's  physical 
structure  and  its  workings  will  not 
think  or  act  so  intelligently  in  emer- 
gencies as  one  somewhat  familiar 
with  anatomy  or  physiology.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  prime  import- 
ance for  parents  and  guardians  to 
gain  something  of  this  knowledge,  if 
they  would  be  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies. For  this  reason  the  writer 
desires  to  present  in  this  introductory 
talk  a  few  physiological  axioms  which 


will  hereafter  enable  the  reader  to 
follow  with  greater  benefit  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in 
emergencies  before  the  arrival  of  the 
physician. 

Presence  of  mind  implies  coolness, 
or  the  ability  to  calmly  collect  one's 
thoughts;  but  some  readers  will  say: 
"  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
being  cool  when  your  dear  little  child 
is  bleeding  or  in  any  way  badly 
hurt."  True;  and  I  take  it  that  many 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  a 
large  experience  in  emergencies  are 
frequently  somewhat  muddled  for  a 
moment  before  they  can  decide  what 
is  to  be  done  in  a  given  case,  so  many 
suggestions  rapidly  crowding  into  the 
brain  ;  but  they  do  not  wring  their 
hands,  or  cry,  or  send  wildly  for  this 
thing  or  that.  Perhaps,  therefore,  I 
should  say  try  to  control  yourself — 
be  as  cool  as  you  can  be.  Remember 
that  if  you,  as  parent  or  guardian, 
give  way  to  your  emotions,  those 
about  you  will  follow  your  example; 
a  panic  is  created,  your  child  becomes 
unduly  alarmed,  and  thus  you  in- 
crease the  dangers  that  threaten  your 
dear  one. 

A  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done 
in  emergencies  seems  in  some  fami- 
lies to  be  relegated  to  the  female 
members,  as  if  it  were  not  of  equal 
importance  to  the  fathers,  brothers, 
etc.  A  moment's  consideration  will 
show  how  absurd  such  a  notion  is. 
If  Babyhood  succeeds  in  presenting 
its  information  in  such  a  way  as 
to  interest  fathers  and  mothers 
alike,  it  will,  in  the  writer's  opin- 
ion, have  performed  a  very  useful 
task. 

The  subject  will  be  continued  in 
our  next  number. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Wind-Sucking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Is  it  possible  for  a  baby  to  "  suck  wind  " 
into  its  stomach  from  a  nursing-bottle  ?  I 
find,  on  inquiring  among  my  acquaintances, 
that  as  many  believe  in  the  possibility  of  it 
as  in  the  contrary.  Is  it  only  an  ' '  old 
woman's  fable  "  ? 

Ferrisburgh,  Vt.  K. 

There  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  the 
supposition  that  a  child  may  "suck 
wind"  from  a  nursing-bottle  improp- 
erly managed.  Cases  of  air-swal- 
lowing by  adults  are  cited  in  works 
on  medicine.  The  celebrated  French 
physiologist  Magendie  made  extend- 
ed researches  on  this  point.  He 
found  that  many  persons  had  the 
power  of  swallowing  air,  and  he 
learned  to  do  it  himself,  but  gave  up 
the  practice  owing  to  the  distress  it 
caused  him.  "  Wind-sucking  "  is  a 
familiar  enough  vice  in  horses. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  ridicu- 
lous in  supposing  that  a  baby  with 
good  sucking  power  might  swallow 
air.  How  far  infants  actually  do  so 
is  another  matter;  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  colic  from  swallowing  of  air 


and  one  from  gaseous  indigestion  can 
only  be  made  after  patient  watching 
of  the  symptoms.  The  rule  should 
be  :  Manage  the  bottle  so  that  the 
baby  cannot  get  air  from  it. 

A  Question  of  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  daughter  will  be  a  year  old  in 
July.  I  was  unable  to  nurse  her,  and  so  at 
first  tried  to  bring  her  up  on  the  bottle.  She 
did  not  get  along  well,  however,  and  on  the 
advice  of  our  physician  we  procured  a  wet- 
nurse  when  she  was  a  little  over  two  months 
old.  Since  then  she  has  been  well.  I  am 
trying  to  get  her  to  take  artificial  food,  but 
she  seems  unwilling  to  take  it.  I  don't 
think  the  wet-nurse  has  as  much  milk  as 
formerly.  Her  own  child  is  nine  weeks 
older  than  mine.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  for  my  little  girl  to  depend  ex- 
clusively upon  breast-milk  until  summer  is 
past,  or  should  I  wean  her  before  then  ? 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  B.  D. 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  a  definite 
opinion,  because  there  are  not  enough 
facts  given  upon  which  to  base  an 
opinion.  The  nature  of  the  artificial 
food  is  not  mentioned.  Evidently 
the  breast-feeding,  if  continued,  is  to 
be  done  by  the  present  wet-nurse. 
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On  its  face  this  does  not  seem  a  wise 
proceeding,  as  her  milk  is  not  likely 
to  be  good  in  quality  and  is  appa- 
rently already  deficient  in  quantity. 
There  is  also  the  chance  that  her 
own  child  may  get  sick  in  the  hot 
weather,  in  which  case  she  would 
probably  go  to  it,  and  you  might 
then  have  to  wean  yours  very  ab- 
ruptly. There  are  various  other 
things  which  only  a  physician  who 
has  seen  and  watched  both  child  and 
nurse  can  ascertain  and  weigh  in 
coming  to  a  decision.  Merely  judg- 
ing from  the  slight  information  giv- 
en, we  should  suppose  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  persist  in  the  search  for 
a  suitable  food. 

Enemas  and  Other  Helps  in  Constipation. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  a  baby,  two  months  old,  so  consti- 
pated that  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  an 
enema  every  other  day  in  order  to  move  the 
bowels.  This  seems  a  very  unnatural  and 
bad  practice  to  me.  What  would  you  ad- 
vise? I  have  tried  oatmeal  and  several 
simple  home-remedies,  but  without  the  de- 
sired effect. 

Smith's  Creek,  Mich.  K.  S. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  above 
whether  the  child  is  on  the  breast  or 
not,  or,  if  fed,  what  its  food  is.  If 
the  child  is  suckled,  before  resorting 
to  medicines  the  mother  should  take 
care  that  her  own  bowels  are  in  good 
order.  If  this  does  not  keep  the 
baby's  in  satisfactory  condition,  the 
need  of  the  enema  may  sometimes 
be  avoided  by  the  ordinary  device  of 
the  soap  pencil.  Apiece  of  common 
bar-soap  two  or  three  inches  long  is 
cut  and  scraped  into  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  sharpened  cedar  pencil; 
when  it  is  desired  to  produce  an 
evacuation  this  pencil  is  oiled  and 


gently  introduced  into  the  seat,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  it  is  withdrawn. 
Paper  rolled  up  like  a  lamp-lighter 
and  oiled  often  has  a  similar  effect, 
but  is  less  efficient.  If  the  child  is 
fed,  the  food  should  be  of  such  kind 
as  tends  to  relax  the  bowels. 

The  Giving  of  an  Enema. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

What  is  the  best  way  of  giving  an  enema 
to  a  child?  How  much  fluid  should  be 
given  to  a  child  of  six  weeks,  and  how 
much  to  one  of  two  years  ?  Should  oil,  salt, 
or  soap  be  used  in  all  cases  ?  What  is  the 
best  syringe  for  children  ?  How  much  oil 
should  be  used  in  proportion  to  the  water  ? 
Any  general  directions  about  the  giving  of 
an  enema  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
York,  Pa.  L.  N.  A. 

The  best  syringe  for  children  is 
one  of  hard  rubber,  with  a  long, 
smooth  nozzle,  and  having  a  capacity 
of  six  fluid  ounces.  When  oil  is  in- 
jected, the  intention  is  to  have  it 
remain  in  the  intestines  and  act 
mechanically  on  the  faeces;  its  reten- 
tion is  best  secured  by  firmly  press- 
ing a  warmed  pad  of  flannel  against 
the  seat  for  five  minutes  after  the 
insertion,  the  child  in  the  meanwhile 
lying  upon  its  back.  The  laxative 
enemata  must  vary  in  bulk  with  the 
age  of  the  child,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  capacity  of  the  rectum. 
One  fluid  ounce  (two  tablespoonfuls) 
will  be  sufficient  for  an  infant  of  six 
weeks,  while  from  four  to  six  fluid 
ounces  are  required  at  the  age  of  two 
years.  The  quantity  of  oil,  salt,  or 
soap  to  be  used  must  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  water — two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  oil  or  one  teaspoonful  of  salt 
to  eight  tablespoonfuls  of  water  be- 
ing a  good  proportion,  and  if  soap  be 
employed  it  is  sufficient  to  stir  a  bit 
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in  the  water  until  suds  begin  to 
form.  After  drawing  the  fluid, 
which  must  be  tepid,  into  the 
syringe,  the  nozzle  must  be  well 
greased  and  gently  inserted  into  the 
seat,  the  point  being  directed  a  little 
toward  the  child's  left;  next,  the 
piston  is  to  be  slowly  forced  down 
until  all  the  liquid  is  expelled  or 
complaints  of  pain  indicate  that  the 
bowel  is  sufficiently  distended.  If  it 
be  possible  to  force  retention  for  a 
moment  or  two  by  pressure  on  the 
seat,  the  movement  will  be  freer  and 
easier  than  if  the  fluid  be  allowed  to 
flow  away  at  once.  The  best  posi- 
tions for  the  child  are  either  on  his 
back  with  the  legs  well  drawn  up  or 
resting  on  his  abdomen  across  the 
lap 

The  Value  of  Baked  Apples;  Belated  Nurs- 
ing ;  Boiled  versus  Unboiled  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Please  state  if  baked  apples  are  good 
for  a  child  of  sixteen  months.  She  is  very 
fond  of  them,  but  once  or  twice  she  has  had 
an  attack  of  colic  that  I  thought  might 
have  been  caused  by  eating  them.  She  is  a 
very  small  eater;  she  still  nurses,  and 
throughout  the  day  only  eats  about  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  rice  or  sago  pudding 
made  according  to  your  directions,  or  per- 
haps as  much  again  of  apples  ;  and  some- 
times she  gets  a  soft-boiled  egg  for  break- 
fast, but  never  eats  all  of  it. 

(2)  Is  boiled  milk  better  for  her  to  drink 
than  the  other  kind?  I  have  been  told  it  is. 
We  have  cows,  so  I  know  the  milk  is  sweet 
and  good. 

Lee  Co.,  Iowa.  R. 

(1)  The  inquiry  about  the  apple 
may  be  answered  thus:  If  it  be  eaten 
in  the  early  or  middle  part  of  the 
day,  if  the  core  and  skin  be  carefully 
removed,  and  if  it  be  not — as  is 
usually  the  case — the  vehicle  for 
smuggling  into  the  baby's  stomach  a 


large  quantity  of  sugar  or  molasses,  it 
will  usually  be  harmless  to  a  child 
of  good  digestion.  But  one  thing  is 
evident  in  regard  to  the  child's  diet — 
she  ought  to  be  weaned.  How  much 
she  depends  upon  the  breast  is 
not  stated,  but  at  her  age  (sixteen 
months)  it  is  by  no  means  probable 
that  the  milk  has  much  value,  and  a 
child  that  can  eat  the  things  speci- 
fied does  not  need  the  breast  at  all. 

(2)  The  milk  need  not  be  boiled, 
unless  there  be  a  tendency  to  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  but  it  had  better 
be  given  warm. 

A  Determined  Attempt  at  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby,  eleven  months  old,  although 
strong  and  healthy,  is  very  backward  about 
her  teeth;  she  has  only  three.     Her  gums 
are  a  good  deal  swollen.    She  has  a  wet- 
nurse,  who  has  plenty  of  milk,  and  has 
never  been  fed  with  anything  but  breast- 
milk.    Ought  she  to  be  weaned  before  the 
warm  weather  comes,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  nurse  her  until  cold   weather  sets  in 
again,  when  she  will  be  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  old?    I  tried  to  wean  her  last  week, 
and  took  her  nurse  from  her,    but  she 
would  not  take  any  food.    The  bottle  dis- 
gusted her  and  made  her  gag.    I  tried  to 
feed  her  with  a  spoon  and  to  let  her  drink 
from  a  cup,  but  she  would  not.  Finding 
she  disliked  the  taste  of  milk,  I  tried  various 
foods,  but  all   were   equally  distasteful. 
Then  I  tried  starving  her,  and  for  forty 
hours  she  took  absolutely  nothing  except  a 
few  teaspoonfulsof  milk  that  I  poured  down 
her  throat  while  she  violently  resisted.  She 
drank  water,  however,  greedily.    She  grew 
weak,  fretted  pitifully,  and  lost  all  her  life 
and  energy.    I  became  almost  frantic,  and 
of  course  gave  up  all  further  attempts  to 
coerce  her,   and  brought  back  her  nurse. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  poor  little  baby 
welcomed  her. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  I  was  right  in 
yielding,  and  what  I  should  do  to  wean  her. 
I  tried  to  give  her  one  meal  a  day  first,  but 
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-she  would  not  take  more  than  a  tablespoon- 
ful,  and  then  wanted  to  be  nursed. 

Washington,  D.  C.  T.  N. 

Late  teething  is  not  proof  of  de- 
fective nutrition,  but  very  suggestive 
of  it.  We  doubt  very  much  if  even 
now  the  breast  is  sufficient  for  the 
child.  If  the  milk  is  as  old  as  the 
child,  its  abundance  is  probably 
gained  at  the  expense  of  richness. 
.  You  can  easily  judge  if  this  breast 
alone  will  safely  take  her  six  months 
further.  We  suspect  that  before  hot 
weather  is  over  you  will  be  obliged 
to  give  her  some  food.  Probably 
your  failure  was  due  to  your  not 
making  her  food  to  her  taste.  Very 
likely  you  cannot  begin  the  one  meal 
daily  unless  the  wet-nurse  is  kept  out 
of  sight  at  the  time  and  for  some 
time  afterward. 

The  general  question  as  to  the 
advisability  of  such  determined  at- 
tempts at  weaning  cannot  be  easily 
answered.  Nevertheless,  the  rule  is 
very  general  that  the  weaning  and 
the  teaching  the  child  to  feed  can  be 
accomplished  by  patience.  It  is  not 
always  the  mother  who  succeeds 
best,  as  her  natural  affection  inter- 
feres with  her  steadiness  of  purpose. 
Once  in  a  while  the  persistence  of  a 
child  in  refusing  food  is  so  great  that 
neither  parent  nor  physician  is  willing 
longer  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
refusing  the  breast.  The  most 
marked  case  of  the  kind  that  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  a  friend.  The  wean- 
ing of  the  child  having  been  deter- 
mined upon,  the  wet-nurse  procured 
another  situation.  During  the  next 
few  days  a  great  variety  of  foods 
were  tried  and  refused,  and  the  state 
-of  the  child  became  such   that  it 


seemed  necessary  to  stop  the  trial. 
The  physician  recommended  that,  if 
possible,  the  wet-nurse  be  brought 
in  once  a  day  to  prevent  starvation 
and  that  food  be  used  at  other  times. 
This  was  done,  the  nurse  being  sent 
away  after  the  nursing.  In  a  short 
time — a  few  days,  we  think — the 
child  seemed  to  weary  of  the  breast 
and  took  the  food  entirely. 

Condensed  Replies. 
G.  R.,  Fort  Wayne,  hid.—  The 
treatment  of  hernia  is  too  important 
a  matter  to  be  undertaken  by  any  one 
but  an  attending  physician  or  an 
experienced  maker  of  supports. 

Anxious,  Memphis,  7 enn. — The  re- 
currence of  the  pain  in  the  ear  is  a 
pretty  certain  sign  that  the  organ  is 
not  in  a  normal  condition,  but  the 
pain  may  be  caused  by  impaction  of 
wax  in  the  ear  canal.  By  all  means 
consult  the  specialist,  if  you  can  easily 
do  so.  The  careful  instillation  of 
hot  salt  water  in  the  meantime  can  do 
no  harm.  Prepare  it  by  dissolving  a 
teaspoonful  of  table  salt  in  one  pint 
of  water.  It  should  be  poured  into 
the  canal  of  the  ear  by  a  tea-spoon 
and  allowed  to  run  out  by  inclining 
the  head. 

L.  S.,  Oil  City,  Pa. — The  propor- 
tions seem  to  be  correct,  as  indicated 
in  the  directions  for  modifying  Mel- 
lin's  Food.  The  obj  ections  to  rocking 
are  not  based  on  physiological 
grounds.  As  a  rule,  gentle  rocking 
does  no  particular  harm.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  accustoming  the  child  to 
an  unnatural  way  of  going  to  sleep? 

/.  K.,  Princeton,  N.  /.—The  "  one- 
cow's-milk  "  theory  has  now  been 
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almost  universally  abandoned.  We 
have  often  expressed  our  reasons 
why  mixed  milk  is  preferable. 

E.  J.,  Scottville,  N.  C. — It  may  be 
that  the  mixture  is  too  sweet.  The 
food  itself  does  not  call  for  additional 
sweetening.  The  medicine  is  a  good 
one,  but  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
sprue  you  must  wash  the  mouth  out 
not  only  every  day,  but  after  every 
feeding,  and  then  apply  the  wash. 
Baby's  weight  is  not  bad  under  the 
circumstances. 

L.  N.,  Brooklyn,  N.  7.— Two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  Nestle's  Food  and  an 
egg  we  should  call  a  pretty  substan- 
tial dinner  for  a  child  of  his  age,  who 
has  only  three  teeth  through.  You 
had  better  use  the  egg  very  sparing- 
ly and  limit  him  to  the  food. 

W.  C,  Seymour,  III. — No  good  at 
all  can  come  from  indulging  Baby's 
desire  to  sleep  with  a  rubber  nipple 
in  her  mouth,  and  there  are  many 
disadvantages  that  may  result  from 
the  habit.  The  sooner  it  is  stopped 
the  better. 

M.,  Harney,  Oregon. — You  need 
not  worry.  The  plumpness  may  re- 
turn after  the  child  gets  used  to  its 
new  food,  but  watch  results  closely. 
Why  not  let  him  try  a  bottle,  to  see 
if  he  will  not  take  a  larger  amount  of 
food  than  he  will  from  a  cup?  There 
is  no  harm  in  the  bottle  itself,  and 
some  children  are  very  slow  to  learn 
a  new  way  to  eat. 

N.  O.,  Handsborough,  Miss. — If 
your  child  will  go  hungry  rather  than 
take  the  food,  it  shows,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  is  not  as  hungry  as  you 
think.  Of  course,  if  he  should  per- 
sist in  his  refusal,  you  might  try  some 


other  food,  but  do  not  change  lor 
what  may  be  only  a  childish  whim, 
or  for  want  of  patience  in  overcoming 
it. 

M.  A.,  Cockeysville,  Md. — It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  child  may  have  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  piles,  and  that 
would  account  for  her  inability  to 
use  the  commode;  but  you  ought  to 
make  sure  of  this  point.  If  there  is 
no  physical  obstruction,  make  her 
stay  on  the  commode  until  it  is  used. 
It  is  not  likely  that  there  is  any  lack 
of  muscular  power  at  her  age. 

D.  E.,  Mobile,  Ala—  Bromide  of 
potassium  or  sodium  is  one  of  the 
less  harmful  sleep-producing  drugs, 
but  let  your  physician  first  see  whe- 
ther there  is  not  some  removable 
cause  for  the  wakefulness. 

G.  C.  P.,  Riverside,  Cal. — Your 
little  boy's  dietary  is  excellent.  The 
one  thing — cream — which  we  should 
like  to  add  you  say  he  cannot  take. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  butter  will  be  help- 
ful against  the  constipation.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  buttering  of  the 
bread  retards  digestion  of  the  latter, 
if  the  bread  is  well  chewed,  or  in  any 
case.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  use 
butter  to  excess.  Probably  a  little 
sweet  olive  oil  would  be  a  good  lax- 
ative and  also  of  nutritive  value 

R.  L.  A  Ivor d,  Iowa. — Careful  clean- 
ing of  the  nostrils  is  all  that  can  be 
safely  recommended.  If  the  child 
can  be  made  to  gargle,  a  teaspoonful 
of  Listerine  in  a  tumbler  of  water 
will  prove  a  beneficial  antiseptic  for 
gargling  purposes  and  probably  re- 
move the  odor. 

L.  H.,  Harlansburg,  Pa.— Try  the 
oatmeal  again.    It  is  a  nutritious,. 
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although  not  necessarily  fattening, 
food.  Leave  the  bread  alone  for  the 
present.  You  may  safely  alternate 
with  the  Food. 

P.  R.,  Fremont,  Neb.  —  "  Hero 
Tales  from  American  History  "  was 


published  by  the  Century  Company. 
As  to  the  food,  we  can  only  share 
your  physician's  doubt,  but  in  any 
case  he  is  better  able  to  judge  than 
we  can  possibly  be  at  this  distance, 
with  such  meagre  data  to  base  an 
opinion  upon. 


THE  NATURAL  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  YOUNG 

CHILDREN. 


It  was  not  left  for  Froebel  to  dis- 
cover that  education  begins  in  the 
cradle.  The  ancient  Hebrews  knew 
it,  and  left  illustrations  of  it  in  the 
beautiful  stories  of  the  Bible.  The 
Greeks  loved  to  tell  of  the  strange 
training  and  fiery  baptism  by  which 
Ceres  educated  the  infant  Demo- 
phoon,  and  they  taught  their  chil- 
dren the  simple  songs  and  games  that, 
transplanted  from  classic  ground, now 
bloom  in  orderly  arrangement  in  the 
kindergarten. 

Unfortunately  good  kindergartens 
are  as  yet  rare  in  our  country,  and 
for  the  present,  at  least  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  little  children  of 
America,  the  best  place  is  at  home 
and  the  best  teacher  is  mother — 
mother  without  much  theory,  un- 
learned in  "  percepts  and  concepts," 
but  with  an  eye  quick  to  perceive 
the  awakening  of  intelligence,  a  heart 
quick  to  respond  to  the  earliest  un- 
folding of  affection,  and  a  mind 
quick  to  understand  the  folly  and 


the  danger  of  permitting  the  devel- 
opment of  bone  and  muscle  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  development  of 
brain. 

A  wise  mother  will  neither  stimu- 
late her  child  to  precocity  nor  repress 
it  to  stupidity.  Suppose  a  healthy 
child  in  the  care  of  a  wise  parent: 
should  anything  be  done  during  the 
first  five  years  of  life  toward  direct- 
ing his  mind  to  the  observation  of 
natural  objects?  No  playthings  can 
be  better  for  little  children  than 
those  that  Nature  gives  them.  An 
orange,  with  its  rich  color,  elastic 
texture,  sweet  fragrance,  and  simple 
form,  is  better  than  a  contorted  rub- 
ber rattle.  Before  the  hands  can 
hold  an  orange  the  fingers  will  clasp 
the  stems  of  dandelions  and  of  vio- 
lets. Nothing  attracts  a  child's  at- 
tention earlier  than  color;  and  the 
colors  of  Nature's  palette  are  pure 
and  true.  When  your  boy  is  old 
enough  to  learn  them,  let  him  get 
his  idea  of  violet  from  a  violet,  of 
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red  from  an  apple,  of  green  from  a 
leaf,  of  yellow  from  a  lemon,  and  of 
orange  from  an  orange,  His  know- 
ledge may  afterward  be  tested,  if 
you  will,  by  means  of  accurately- 
colored  blocks  or  cards.  Very  young 
children  may  easily  be  taught  to 
recognize  not  only  the  primary  col- 
ors, but  some  of  the  delicate  shades 
between  them. 

It  is  practically  important  that 
children  should  early  learn  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  own  bodies. 
A  child  of  two  years  should  be  able, 
wiien  asked,  to  put  his  finger  on  his 
head,  forehead,  nose,  cheek,  chin, 
eye,  eyebrow,  eyelashes,  mouth, 
lips,  teeth,  gums,  tongue,  throat, 
neck,  back,  breast,  arm,  shoulder, 
elbow,  wrist,  finger,  thumb,  leg, 
knee,  ankle,  foot,  and  toe,  with  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  left.  He 
will  soon  recognize  most  of  the  cor- 
responding parts  in  the  doll,  the  kit- 
ten, and  the  dog.  Before  the  age  of 
three  the  child  ought  to  know  the 
functions  of  the  more  important  ex- 
ternal organs.  He  should  know  that 
he  sees  with  the  eyes,  hears  with  the 
ears,  smells  with  the  nose,  and  tastes 
in  the  mouth.  (It  will  be  precisely 
as  easy  for  him  to  learn  that  he 
tastes  with  the  tongue  and  palate,  if 
you  choose  to]  teach  this;  and  why 
not?) 

Many  natural  phenomena  attract 
the  attention'of  little  children.  Be- 
fore the  third  year  they  know  rain 
and  hail,  snow,  mist,  and  cloud. 
They  recognize  the  sun,  throw  kisses 
to  the  moon,  try^to  grasp  the  stars, 
and  rejoice  in  the  rainbow.  The 
sunshine  resting  on  the  floor,  the 
shadow  dancing  on  the  wall,  fire  and 
smoke,  wind^and  water,  have  be- 


come familiar.  At  three  they  know 
mountains  and  rivers,  lake,  ocean, 
and  sky;  they  know  the  lightning 
and  thunder.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
question  of  choice  whether  we  shall 
have  Nature  in  the  nursery.  We 
cannot  keep  her  out.  It  is  her  right- 
ful place.  She  is  herself  the  "  dear 
old  nurse"  of  Longfellow. 

Young  children  learn  the  names  of 
a  multitude  of  objects,  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  learn  the  correct  names. 
This  is  quite  as  easy  for  them  as  to 
learn  wrong  ones.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  teaching  your  boy  to  call 
flowers  "  posies/'  nor  for  allowing 
him  to  call  every  bird  a  robin  and 
every  insect  a  bug.  My  little  boy, 
not  yet  three  years  old,  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  the  violet,  dan- 
delion, tulip,  tiarella,  gladiolus,  and 
rose,  and  in  calling  them  by  their 
proper  names.  He  knows  pine  and 
hemlock  and  poison-ivy,  does  not 
confuse  orange  with  yellow  nor  blue 
with  purple,  and  points  out  readily 
root,  stem,  and  leaves.  He  does  not 
call  a  caterpillar  a  worm  nor  a  beetle 
a  bug.  He  has  learned  these  things 
not  only  without  any  urging  or 
special  teaching,  but  in  the  face  of 
quite  consistent  efforts  to  repress  the 
mental  activity.  We  have  simply 
told  him  the  truth  when  we  have 
told  him  anything. 

When  pattering  along  the  sand  by 
the  sea  he  pricked  his  little  foot  on  a 
barnacle  and  asked  what  it  was.  I 
said,  "A  barnacle. "  He  instantly 
"took  up  his  parable  "  as  follows  : 
"The  barnacle  would  prick  Baby. 
The  barnacle  is  sharp.  The  barnacle 
is  almost  like  a  pin.  Pins  would 
prick  Baby.     You  don't  wish  that 
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barnacle  to  prick  you."  He  always 
calls  himself  "  you  " — logically,  since 
he  always  hears  that  word  addressed 
to  him,  and  we  haven't  the  heart  to 
disturb  him  in  this  innocent  error, 
inconsistent  mortals  that  we  are. 

Should  I  not  have  done  him  wrong 
if,  in  answer  to  his  question,  I  had 
told  him  it  was  a  pin  on  the  rock 
that  had  pricked  him  ? 

Children  are  quick  to  see  resem- 
blances and  differences.  Advantage 
may  be  taken  of  this  to  give  them 
objects  that  are  much  alike  and  lead 
them  to  make  little  comparisons. 
My  boy  was  familiar  with  pine- 
needles.  I  handed  him  a  twig  of 
hemlock.  He  looked  at  it  a  mo- 
ment and  said,  Pine-needles  ! " 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  "  It 
isn't  pine-needles  ;  it  is  almost  like 
pine-needles.  Papa,  say  what  it  is." 
Of  course  I  said  "  hemlock/'  and  he 
has  not  forgotten  it. 

He  knew  "pendulum/'  and  on  see- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  balance- 
wheel  of  my  watch  he  cried,  "  Pen- 
dulum!" He  knew  "  bicycle  "  from 
seeing  the  older  boys  riding,  and 
when  he  first  sawT  a  capital  "  Q"  he 
called  it  "  bicycle."  When  he  saw 
the  graceful  flower  of  rhubarb  he 
called  it  "tiarella,"  and  when  he 
heard  the  jingling  of  water  shaken 
in  a  large  bottle  he  exclaimed, 
"  You  think  there  are  sleigh-bells  in 
there! " 

With  this  universal  tendency  to 
generalize,  to  apply  to  each  new  ob- 
ject of  thought  a  name  previously 
learned  in  connection  with  some 
object  possessed  of  a  real  or  fancied 
resemblance,  how  important  does 
it  become  that  children  should  be 
taught  nothing  but  the  truth  ! 


If  it  is  important  that  right  names 
be  taught,  it  is  far  more  essential 
that  true  statements  be  made,  true 
thoughts  awakened,  true  feelings  in- 
spired. It  is  little  short  of  wicked 
to  fill  a  child's  heart  with  un- 
grounded fear  and  shrinking  in  con- 
nection with  harmless  and  cleanly 
creatures.  Such  expressions  as  "Oh! 
don't  touch  that  horrid  worm  ;  it 
will  bite  Baby,"  "  Come  away  from 
that  nasty  toad,"  are  inexcusable. 
There  is  no  natural  shuddering  at 
sight  of  any  of  God's  creatures, 
serpents  not  excepted,  unless  it  be 
inherited  from  ill-taught  ancestors. 
My  little  two-year-old,  on  seeing  a 
worm,  cried  out,  "  O  that  dear  little 
worm!  Mamma,  put  it  down  on  the 
floor  and  let  you  [me]  put  your  [my] 
cheek  down  by  side  it."  He  throws 
kisses  to  the  snakes  in  our  museum 
as  prettily  as  to  the  butterflies. 
Kindness  and  gentleness  to  animals 
should  be  taught  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  are  a  natural  result  of  the 
teaching  of  the  truth.  It  must  be 
from  false  fear  or  groundless  aver- 
sion that  young  children  come  to 
have  a  desire  to  injure  or  destroy 
any  living  creature. 

Very  little  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  pat  the  cow  and  the 
dog,  to  lay  their  cheeks  against  the 
warm  flanks  of  the  horse,  and  to 
love  rather  than  to  fear. 

As  the  child  grows  older  many 
little  games  and  songs  may  be  well 
used  to  guide  his  thoughts  and  in- 
duce habits  of  observation.  The 
mother  looks  about  the  room  and 
mentally  selects  some  bright  object. 
She  says,  "I  see  something  red." 
And  the  bright  eyes  of  the  child  will 
enjoy  the  search  and  be  trained  un- 
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consciously  to  nice  distinctions.  Be- 
fore the  age  of  five  the  broad  differ- 
ences between  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms  may  be 
learned  and  made  the  basis  for  sev- 


eral simple  plays.  And  even  chil- 
dren under  five  are  fond  of  making 
little  collections  of  natural  objects 
that  will  prove  a  most  valuable  intel- 
lectual stimulus  later  on.      N.  D. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


A  Device  Against  Meddlesome  Hands. 

On  one  side  of  the  dressing-case 
in  my  nursery  hangs  a  very  pretty 
and  useful  article  which  helps  me  to 
keep  various  things  out  of  the  reach 
of  little  fingers.  The  materials  used 
in  making  it  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  one's  taste.  I  took  a  board 
half-an-inch  thick  and  twelve  inches 
long  by  nine  wide,  and  covered  one 
side  with  brown  cambric,  fastening 
it  with  one-ounce  tacks.  The  other 
side  of  the  board  was  covered  with 
olive  plush,  which  was  lapped  over 
on  the  cambric  an  inch  and  tacked 
neatly.  The  lower  left-hand  corner 
of  the  plush  had  previously  been 
decorated  with  a  little  silk  picture 
of  two  children  sitting  on  a  fence. 
A  similar  ornament  may  be  bought 
at  any  fancy  store,  and  it  is  the  work 
of  a  very  few  minutes  to  applique  it 
on.  On  the  upper  right-hand  cor- 
ner sew  a  handsome  bow  of  peacock- 
blue  satin  ribbon  two  inches  wide. 
Now  lengthwise  through  the  centre 
of  this  prettily-covered  board  screw 
half-a-dozen  small  brass  hooks,  and 
hang  it  up  by  a  piece  of  the  blue 
satin  ribbon. 


This  simple  contrivance  will  be 
found  useful  in  keeping  button-hook, 
scissors,  latch-key,  etc.,  in  place  and 
beyond  Baby's  grasp. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  L.  P. 

Wall  Decorations  for  the  Nursery. 

An  attractive  way  of  decorating 
nursery  walls  is  to  work  a  series  of 
panel  pictures,  depicting  the  woes  of 
Cinderella,  the  adventures  of  Red 
Riding  Hood,  or  the  various  acci- 
dents that  befell  Hop-o'-my-Thumb 
throughout  his  travels.  .  Felt  is  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is 
pleasant  to  work  on  and  cheap,  and 
has  the  further  virtue  that  any  in- 
equalities in  the  work  (drawn  stitches 
and  the  like)  disappear  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  ironing  on  the  wrong 
side  through  a  damp  cloth.  The 
proper  dimensions  would  be  about 
ten  by  twenty  inches.  If  you  have 
any  skill  with  the  pencil,  you  can 
draw  your  own  designs  or  copy  from 
the  little  one's  picture  books.  If 
not,  you  can  have  them  stamped  at 
a  trifling  expense  in  some  embroid- 
ery store.  Work  the  picture  in  out- 
line stitch  in  a  color  which  contrasts 
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strongly  with  that  of  the  felt,  using 
silk  or  crewel.  If  the  felt  selected 
he  of  a  neutral  tint,  you  may  give 
free  rein  to  your  fancy  and  introduce 
all  kinds  of  colors.  When  the  em- 
broidery is  completed,  tack  the  felt 
smoothly  on  a  stiff  piece  of  buckram, 


turn  under  on  either  side  so  as  to 
make  a  nice  edge,  finish  off  at  top 
and  bottom  with  a  narrow  band  of 
plush,  velvet,  or  satin,  decorate  the 
bottom  with  little  tassels  of  crewel, 
and  suspend  the  whole  with  ribbon. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  G.  T. 


IMAGINARY  COMPANIONS   AND  OTHER  FANCIES  OF 

CHILDREN. 

BY  HANNA  OTIS  BRUN . 


A  child's  fancy  fills  the  bounds  of 
his  narrow  horizon  brimful  of  char- 
acters and  action,  all  very  definite 
and  real  to  him,  though  quite  fabu- 
lous to  matter-of  fact  grown  folk 
who  make  a  cardinal  virtue  of  truth- 
fulness. With  these  the  imaginative 
child  is  always  out  of  repute,  and  it  is 
often  considered  by  them  morbid  and 
unnatural;  but  since  fancy  is  encour- 
aged by  all  the  nursery  literature, 
from  folk-tales  down  to  Froebel,  we 
must  look  it  in  the  face  and  try  to 
gather  its  meaning. 

Imaginary  companions,  both  hu- 
man and  animal,  are  common  among 
children  as  many  mothers  will  tes- 
tify, and  even  those  who  have  not  ob- 
served child  life  closely  often  confess 
to  having  been  strongly  influenced 
in  early  years  by  such  vagaries. 
They  are  more  usual  with  children 
in  solitary  play,  but  are  sometimes 
taken  up  and  adopted  by  a  group  of 
playmates,  made  to  figure  in  their 
dramas  and  to  perform  important 
functions  for  them. 

A  study  of  the  subject  taken  from 
the  life-book  of  two  boys,  Jules  and 
Otto,  during  their  third,  fourth,  and 


fifth  years,  will  suggest  some  clues 
as  to  the  sources  and  origin  of  char- 
acters and  fabrications  with  children. 

"Julife"  is  a  character  of  Otto's 
invention  about  the  middle  of  his 
third  year.  The  name  was  quite 
curiously  caught  from  the  nursery 
ditty  he  was  fond  of  hearing: 

"  Lazy  sheep,  pray  tell  me  why 

In  the  pleasant  fields-y  .m-lie  "  (zhu-ly). 

(Adding  the  consonant  termination 
in  accordance  with  a  childish  ten- 
dency to  wind  up  with  a  sharp 
sound.)  By  experiments  we  proved 
this  to  be  the  origin  of  "Julife." 
The  sounds  pleased  him,  and  from 
harping  on  them  they  came  to  be 
objectified  and  fitted  to  a  somewhat 
variable  character. 

The  children  are  delighted  that 
their  little  neighbor  Rosamond 
knows  Mr.  Julife.  She  affirms  that 
she  knows  all  about  him.  and  Jules 
is  overjoyed  at  their  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, also  that  Rosamond  knows  Mr. 
Muff,  a  later  creation. 

From  the  word  Japanese  was  de- 
rived another  character,  who  has 
figured  largely  as  a  scapegoat  for 
blame.    The  lost  things  are  gone  to 
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Japony's  house,  and  the  broken  toys 
are  generally  laid  to  his  charge;  but 
for  all  that  he  is  none  the  less  accept- 
able as  a  companion,  and  he  seems  to 
dwell  in  harmony  with  the  other 
myths  at  the  "  smoke  house."    "  The 
Smoke  House,"  the  scene  of  Otto's 
frequent  dramas,  proved  to  be  the 
Stanford  Quadrangle,  which  is  most 
conspicuous  from  his  point  of  view 
by  the  column  of  black  smoke  pour- 
ing from  the  tall  chimney.    He  has 
visited  the  place  a  few  times,  and  it 
impresses  him  as  the  borders  of  the 
mysterious — the  place  for  myths  to 
dwell.    There  he  locates  all  the  won- 
derful things  that  come  to  him  by 
the  hearing.    His  faithful  "Julife" 
and  "  Japony "  live  there,  an  ima- 
ginary sister  whom  he  visits  when 
mamma  is   out.    The  lady  whom 
mamma  has  visited  and  the  little 
girl  she  tells  him  about  are  located 
there,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  beings 
that  are  concerned  in  his  life  that  are 
not  definitely  located  elsewhere. 

These  children  are  not  morbid  or 
solitary,  and  have  no  more  monot- 
ony in  their  lives  than  is  good  for 
their  years.  In  their  world  of  fancy 
they  have  a  resource  for  company 
and  simple  amusement  as  well  as  a 
solace  from  trouble,  for  they  often 
flee  to  their  airy  mates  as  a  refuge 
from  storm. 

The  writer  remembers  the  nursery 
terror  of  animals  under  the  bed,  and 
carefully  guarded  the  children  from 
any  such  harmful  fictions.  What 
was  her  surprise  to  hear  little  Otto 
remark,  as  he  peeped  under  the 
drapery  of  a  cot  one  afternoon:  "  I 
dare  go  under  the  bed  !  " 

"  Of  course;  why  should  you  not?  " 
the  astonished  mother  replies. 


"  There's  animals  under  there," 
said  the  child  demurely. 

"What  kind  of  animals?"  asks 
the  mother. 

"Foxes  and  lions  and  kangaroos 
and  all  kinds;  there's  more  animals 
under  the  bed  than  there  is  in  the 
Zoo!" 

Further  questions  led  to  details 
regarding  this  managerie  under  the 
bed. 

"  They  are  little  tiny  things  about 

as  big  as  Uncle  's  pigs.  I  can  hear 

them;  they  whisper  to  me.  I  take 
the  dice  cups,  and  they  think  I  have 
something  for  them  to  eat  and  they 
come  to  me.  Papa,  don't  you  snore 
to-night;  they  are  comings  and  you'll 
frighten  them  away." 

When  things  go  wrong,  Otto  says: 
"  I  am  going  to  play  with  my  animals 
under  the  bed."  This  seems  like  the 
kinship  with  animals  in  fables  and 
among  primitive  people,  and  is  ac- 
companied in  this  case  with  an  ar- 
dent love  for  domestic  animals. 

The  study  of  pictures  and  their  in- 
terpretation plays  a  large  part  in  a 
child's  fancy  world,  and  they  are  the 
source  of  many  supposed  fabrica- 
tions; for  the  life  revealed  in  pic- 
tures, the  things  that  he  hears,  and 
the  acting  that  he  is  an  eye-witness 
of,  are  all  equally  real  to  the  child 
and  equally  subject  to  his  own  inter- 
pretation. Many  stories  thought  to 
be  evolved  from  an  excited  imagina- 
tion may  be  traced  to  these  sources 
and  verified  as  belonging  to  what 
passes  with  him  for  actual  truth. 

Otto,  at  three  and  a  half  years, 
entertains  the  family  at  dinner,  giv- 
ing papa  the  news  of  the  day: 

"  Did  you  see  the  rushing  horses  ? 
There  were  great  lots  of  horses  run- 
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ning  awfully  fast,  and  the 'bus  driver 
couldn't  hold  his  horses.  They  were 
all  racing  and  kicking  up  their  heels, 
and  a  horse  kicked  a  man  right  on 
the  head.  The  carriage  was  smashed 
up,  and  the  'lectric  car  was  upset." 

"Was  this  in  Palo  Alto?"  asked 
papa. 

"  No,  it  was  where  the  big  steam- 
boat was "  (San  Francisco,  visited 
several  months  before). 

This  breathless  narration  was  kept 
up  with  such  strong  conviction  of  its 
reality  that  the  family  made  a  case 
of  it  and  proved  the  exciting  scene  to 
be  taken  from  the  colored  illustra- 
tion in  a  Sunday  Examiner \  which 
Otto  had  been  quietly  studying. 

Another  evening  the  conversation 
at  table  was  upon  dogs.  A  large 
black  dog  appearing  in  view  from 
the  window,  the  boys  were  conjec- 
turing whether  it  was  "  Gip "  or 
"  Ralph's  dog."  Otto,  wishing  to  air 
his  knowledge,  said:  l(  I  guess  it  is  a 
bulldog." 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  bulldog?" 
asked  papa. 

"Yes,  I  saw  one  at  the  French- 
man's Lake"  (a  locality  near  Stan- 
ford). 


"  What  did  he  look  like  ? " 

"  He  was  like  a  big  giant  !  I  went 
to  see  him — if  he  was  a  big  giant — 
and  he  was  a  big  dog !  Then  I 
touched  him  and — it  seems  he  was  sl 
gopher. " 

Finding  his  audience  entertained, 
he  rambled  on:  "A  man  threw  a. 
stick  in  the  water  and  the  dog  ran  to 
get  it." 

"  Where  was  this?"  some  one  asked. 

"  It  was  where  we  went  in  the 
'lectric  car — there  was  nice  sand 
there — and  there  were  two  ships." 

He  had  shifted  the  scene  from  the 
Frenchman's  Lake  to  the  Cliff  House. 
Feeling  that  his  veracity  was  chal- 
lenged, the  little  boy  produced  his 
evidence  after  dinner  by  bringing 
the  Overland  Monthly  for  February, 
1898,  and,  pointing  to  the  gold- 
digger  and  the  California  bear  on 
the  cover,  he  affirmed  triumphantly: 
"That's  the  big  giant  and  that's  the 
gopher  !  And  he's  going  to  kill  the 
gopher  ! " 

The  question  debated  in  the  child's 
mind,  whether  to  make  the  bear  a 
bulldog  or  a  gopher,  may  not  seem 
a  compliment  to  the  artist,  but  a 
child's  fancy  is  excusable. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


To  Save  Children's  Stockings. 

Children's  stockings  usually  begin 
to  wear  out  at  the  knee  while  still 
comparatively  new.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  underlay  the  worn  part  with 
a  sufficiently  large  piece  of  an  old 
stocking  of  the  same  color.  Use  fine 
sewing  silk  to  darn  the  parts  together, 
and.  if  neatly  done,  the  fact  that  any 
repairs  have  been  made  will  scarcely 
be  evident. 


A  Summer  Wrap. 

A  handsome  summer  wrap  for  the 
baby's  carriage  is  made  of  the  soft,, 
white  woollen  cloth  that  is  now  so 
frequently  used  for  tidies,  with 
bright  figures  stamped  upon  it. 
These  figures  are  for  this  purpose 
almost  as  pretty  as  if  embroidered. 
The  corners  may  be  ornamented  by 
putting  triangular  pieces  of  silk  over 
them.    Bind  the  wrap  with  ribbon 
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and  trim  the  edge  with  lace.  An- 
other very  delicate  covering  for  a  very 
little  baby — too  young  to  soil  it  with 
his  hands — is  made  of  the  finest  white 
flannel,  with  a  design  worked  in  out- 
line-stitch in  the  centre.  It  is  fin- 
ished off  with  a  crocheted  lace  of 
Saxony  yarn. 

Baby  Basket. 

The  basket  for  a  baby's  toilet  may 
be  made  more  or  less  elegant,  ac- 
cording to  the  expense  and  time 
lavished  upon  the  materials  used  in 
covering  and  ornamentation.  The 
foundation  should  be  a  plain  square 
or  round  basket,  rather  shallow,  with 
flaring  sides,  and  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  inches  across.  Cover  the 
sides  first  with  blue  or  pink  silk  or 
silesia  over  a  sheet  of  white  wadding; 
then  put  on  a  puff  of  plain  or  figured 
Swiss  muslin,  fastening  it  over  the 
rim  of  the  basket.  Make  a  mat,  to 
cover  the  bottom,  of  muslin  and  si- 
lesia over  two  thicknesses  of  wad- 
ding. Edge  this  with  a  ruche  of 
plaited  satin  ribbon,  in  color  match- 
ing that  of  the  lining,  and  tack  the 
mat  with  invisible  stitches  to  the 


bottom  of  the  basket,  concealing  the 
gathered  edge  of  the  side  covering. 
Make  a  frill  of  silk  to  encircle  the 
outside  of  the  basket,  leaving  it  deep 
enough  to  fall  to  the  table  and  com- 
pletely cover  the  straw-work.  Put 
two  rows  of  narrow  or  one  of  wide 
lace  on  the  frill,  and  set  a  box-plaited 
ribbon  all  around  the  rim  of  the  bas- 
ket. Make  a  three-cornered  pin- 
cushion, flatly  stuffed,  and  large 
enough  for  the  point  to  touch  the 
bottom  when  the  straight  side  is 
fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
side.  Cover  the  cushion  with  silesia 
and  Swiss  muslin  and  edge  it  with 
narrow  lace.  On  the  side  opposite 
the  cushion  fasten  a  three-cornered, 
flat  pocket;  on  the  centre  of  the 
other  two  sides  put  a  small,  square 
pocket,  gathered  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, with  elastics  run  into  the  hem 
at  the  top  and  a  bow  in  the  centre. 
For  a  very  simple  basket  small- 
figured  sateen,  with  blue  or  rose-col- 
ored ground,  will  be  a  very  pretty 
covering.  Ruches  of  plain  sateen 
of  very  fine  quality,  with  ravelled 
edges,  can  be  substituted  for  the  rib- 
bons. R.  O. 


ONE  YEAR  WITH  NATURE. 


BY  HARRIET  L.  GROVE. 


III. 


One  summer  morning,  near  the 
chicken  pen,  some  one  discovered 
the  tail  feathers  of  a  robin.  All  de- 
cided that  kitty  had  been  making  an 
early  meal,  although  we  rather  won- 
dered at  seeing  so  few  small  feathers. 
But  in  the  afternoon  a  tailless  but 
chipper  robin  was  hopping  about  the 
yard  with  a  worm  in  his  mouth,  ap- 


parently forgetful  of  the  morning's 
narrow  escape.  He  looked  too  com- 
ical, but  as  pert  as  ever.  Another 
robin,  who  had  lost  one  eye  in  a 
fight,  sat  one  day  on  the  fence  until 
the  Bird  Authority,  evidently  on  his 
blind  side,  walked  up  and  put  his 
hand  on  Sir  Robin's  back.  In  great 
surprise,  the  bird  then  flew  away. 
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On  father's  birthday  we  thought 
we  would  celebrate  by  a  ride  to  the 
Scioto,  five  miles  away.  It  was  rain- 
ing- when  we  started,  a  fine  drizzle, 
which  increased  to  a  driving  rain  for 
about  half  an  hour.  But,  to  reward 
us  for  our  persistence,  the  storm 
then  came  to  an  end.  The  swift 
gray  clouds  over  green  fields  and 
woods  made  a  pretty  picture,  and  as 
the  storm  passed  by  us  we  still  fol- 
lowed its  course  with  interest.  If 
children  are  early  taught  to  enjoy 
Nature's  changes,  it  will  make  a 
difference  to  them  always.  By  four 
o'clock  the  sky  was  blue  and  fleecy. 
The  father  fished,  the  children 
waded,  and  mother,  with  her  glass, 
went  bird-hunting,  while  a  little  in- 
digo by  the  river  sang,  "O  so  sweet,  so 
swee-swee-sweet,  sweet,  sweet!  "  after 
the  rain.  We  found  a  nook  under  a 
large,  spreading  sycamore  tree.  Four 
trees  seemed  to  grow  from  one  im- 
mense root,  raising  itself  high  above 
the  earth,  that  had  perhaps  been 
washed  away  from  about  it.  Knots 
of  roots  extended  this  way  and  that, 
making  a  cosy  playhouse,  all  deco- 
rated with  the  green,  prickly  puff 
balls  which  hung  from  the  drooping 
branches.  In  places  piles  of  large 
rounded  stones  looked  like  the  re- 
mains of  some  giant  war. 

Following  a  cow-path  between  road 
and  stream,  I  noticed  two  indigos 
scolding  at  my  advance,  and  found  a 
nest  in  a  young  willow,  which,  at  a 
distance,  I  thought  might  be  theirs. 
Putting  my  foot  on  a  conveniently 
low  limb,  I  drew  myself  up  until  I 
could  see  the  one  pink-white  egg  of 
a  dove.  The  question  is,  did  mamma 
climb  a  tree  ? 

In  a  large  field  on  the  homeward 


trip,  we  counted  seven  sparrow- 
hawks  calling -and  circling  around  a 
big  tree. 

On  the  next  visit  to  the  Scioto  we 
were  not  so  fortunate.  Papa  and 
his  boys  were  just  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  ready  to  fish,  when  a 
drenching  shower  came  down.  The 
fisherman's  linen  suit  was  soaked. 
Robbie  had  to  divest  himself  of  coat 
and  waist,  and  rode  home  in  style 
dressed  in  mamma's  jacket.  Nobody 
got  out  of  sorts,  however,  and  when 
we  stopped  at  Bellepoint  for  molasses 
cakes,  crackers,  and  cheese,  our 
young  Bohemians  were  quite  satis- 
fied. The  only  real  grief  caused 
by  any  expedition  was  at  the  Olen- 
tangy  one  day,  when  little  Ruth, 
wading  and  holding  on  to  her  broth- 
er's hand,  slipped  on  the  slippery 
stones  and  sat  down  in  several 
inches  of  water.  We  all  laughed, 
until  her  expression  changed  from 
surprise  to  grief,  and  a  terrible  wail 
broke  forth.  Then  we  consoled 
her  by  manufacturing  a  comical 
suit  of  her  jacket,  a  towel,  and  the 
dusters. 

One  pretty  road,  newly  discovered 
this  summer,  leads  from  the  Olen- 
tangy  river-road  to  one  parallel  with 
it,  and  has  on  one  side  a  beautiful 
glen,  at  whose  bottom  trickles  a 
ribbon  of  water  ;  on  the  other,  a 
small  but  dense  wood  which  con- 
ceals many  birds.  Here  I  heard 
again  my  "  unknown  songster," 
which  I  think  is  a  thrush,  perhaps 
the  wood  thrush.  Several  birds 
started  out  scolding  over  our  prox- 
imity to  their  nests,  but  if  they 
had  only  known  their  visitors'  harm- 
less intentions  they  would  have 
spared  themselves  their  alarm.  It 
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was  pretty  hot  in  the  wood  ;  indeed, 
too  hot  for  comfort,  and  recalled  a 
picture  seen  some  years  since  in  the 
Bazar,  of  "  a  nice,  cool  place,"  where 


a  man  in  linen  suit,  fan  in  hand,  to- 
gether with  snakes  and  spiders,  was 
trying  to  enjoy  the  deceptive  shade 
of  a  thicket. 





RECENT  MEDICAL  DISCOVERIES  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 


On  the  Amount  of  Fat  in  the  Milk  of  Nursing 
Women  under  Varying  Conditions. 

Dr.  Gersoni  has  made  2,000  analy- 
ses of  the  milk  of  310  nursing  women 
in  order  to  determine  carefully  the 
proportion  of  fat  contained  in  nor- 
mal milk,  and  its  fluctuation  under 
varying  circumstances.  As  the  re- 
sult of  his  labor  the  following  data 
are  presented:  1.  The  average  per 
cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  a  nursing 
woman  for  the  entire  period  of  lac- 
tation is  about  3.48.  2.  This  per 
cent  varies  greatly  in  different  women 
and  also  in  the  same  woman,  the 
average  amount  being  between  0.6 
and  10  per  cent.  3.  During  the  first 
days  of  the  nursing  period  the  milk 
is  poor  in  fat,  averaging  about  3.03 
per  cent;  the  amount  of  fat  then 
gradually  increases  to  about  3.8  per 
cent;  it  remains  almost  stationary 
from  the  fourth  week  to  the  fourth 
month,  when  it  again  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  increase.  The  milk  of 
young  women,  of  primiparse,  and  of 
delicate  women  is  richer  in  fat  than 
is  that  of  those  more  advanced  in 
years,  of  multiparas,  or  of  robust 
women.    4.  The  quantity  of  fat  is 


increased  by  moderate  muscular  ex- 
ercise, by  strong  and  frequent  nurs- 
ing during  the  menstrual  period^ 
and  also  in  fever.  5.  A  low  meat 
diet  has  but  very  slight  effect  on  the 
amount  of  fat.  6.  A  low  or  high 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  is  not 
of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  gastro- 
intestinal disturbance;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fat  may  derange  the 
child's  digestion. 
Temperament  as  Indicated  by  the  Teeth. 
C.  H.  Nicholson,  D.D.S.,  in  a 
paper  recently  read  before  the  Roch- 
ester Dental  Society,  as  reported  by 
the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  said 
that  in  this  interesting  theme  of 
thought  much  advance  had  been 
made,  but  the  subject  did  not  receive 
the  attention  its  importance  demand- 
ed, and  was  too  readily  shelved  as  a 
hobby,  to  be  ridden  only  on  special 
occasions.  Taking  a  brief  survey 
he  found  that  the  teeth  of  the  bilious 
temperament  were  apt  to  be  strongly 
colored,  being  of  a  bronze-yellow, 
large  and  angular,  rather  longer  than 
wide,  neither  brilliant  nor  trans- 
parent, with  slight  translucency,  the 
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gums  heavy  and  firm  with  angu- 
lar festoon,  the  articulation  closely 
locked,  the  corners  nearly  square, 
with  proximal  surfaces  in  contact  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  distance 
from  the  cutting  edge  upward.  The 
arch  was  nearly  flat  from  one  cuspid 
to  the  other,  and  the  lines  from  this 
point  backward  nearly  straight.  The 
dome  of  the  palatine  surface  was 
high  and  nearly  square,  the  rugae 
heavy  and  of  square  formation,  cor- 
responding to  the  general  outline. 

In  the  sanguine  we  had  a  creamy- 
yellow  color,  beautifully  rounded  in 
proportion, with  well-developed  cusps, 
the  surfaces  smooth,  the  edges  and 
cusps  translucent,  round  and  full 
festooned,  set  in  a  horseshoe-shaped 
arch,  the  dome  high  and  round,  with 
rugse  numerous  and  graceful.  The 
jaw  being  inclined  to  rotate  in  masti- 
cation, the  teeth  articulated  edge  to 
edge,  and  were  very  often  worn  down 
to  a  level  surface,  the  proximal  sur- 

OCCUPATIONS 

The  Art  of  Amusing  the  Baby. 

Among  the  truths  hardest  to  learn, 
not  only  in  nurseries  of  pampered 
case  but  in  very  unpretentious  ones 
where  there  is  only  a  single  inmate, 
is  this,  that  a  child  thrives  better 
under  a  little  wholesome  neglect. 
Not  carelessness  in  regard  to  neces- 
sary things — for  no  child  can  prosper 
unless  its  physical  needs  are  fully 
attended  to — but  merely  an  absence 
of  care-taking  where  care  is  not 
needed. 

The  poor  woman  in  the  country 
who  went  out  to  work  by  the  day 
and  left  her  fifteem-month-old  child 
picketed  out,  as  being  safer  than  to 


faces  being  in  contact  for  about  half 
their  length. 

The  arch  of  the  nervous  was  point- 
ed like  a  Gothic  window,  the  incisors 
often  overlapping,  while  the  vault 
of  the  mouth  was  high  and  narrow. 
Articulation  was  not  close.  The 
teeth  were  pearl  blue  or  gray  in  color, 
long  and  narrow,  with  fine  cutting 
edges  and  cusps,  brilliant  surfaces, 
edges  transparent  and  set  in  beauti- 
fully festooned  gums,  corresponding 
in  delicate  tracery  to  this,  the  artistic 
temperament. 

The  lymphatic  gave  us  the  large, 
unshapely  tooth  of  greater  width 
than  length,  with  cusps  poorly  de- 
fined and  having  an  opaque,  muddy 
color.  The  articulation  was  loose 
and  flat  and  the  gums  thick,  without 
beauty  of  outline.  The  arch  was 
wide  and  semicircular  in  form,  and 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  low  and  flat 
and  not  particularly  marked  with 
rugse. 

AND  PASTIMES. 

lock  her  up  in  the  room,  had  grasped 
this  theory  by  its  sensible  end;  and 
the  little  pastured  toddler,  with  rope 
enough  for  its  needs  in  various  posi- 
tions— and  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
with  supplies  of  food  forthcoming  at 
proper  intervals — was  certainly  bet- 
ter and  more  healthfully  provided 
than  if  cooped  up  alone  within  four 
walls.  But  how  many  mothers  who 
do  not  go  out  to  work  by  the  day 
would  be  likely  to  think  so?  Conjur- 
ing up  an  array  of  stray  animals, 
bees,  and  spiders,  they  would  expect 
the  child  to  be  bitten,  stung,  and 
generally  annihilated,  whereas  the 
sturdy  little  tot  in  the  story  flourished 
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and  grew  under  this  treatment  and 
actually  enjoyed  the  picketing  out. 

It  is  one  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  very  young  babyhood  to  make 
faces,  to  kink  its  little  atom  of  a 
physiognomy  into  unrecognizable 
snarls,  which  is  probably  Nature's 
method  of  smoothing  out  the  wrin- 
kles with  which  the  aged-looking 
little  personage  is  profusely  adorned. 
But  inexperienced  spectators  are  sure 
to  exclaim:  What  does  he  make 
such  dreadful  faces  for?  He  must  be 
in  pain.  Poor  little  fellow!  He  cer- 
tainly has  the  colic!  Nurse,  do  give 
him  something  at  once,"  etc.  The 
young  mother  is  distressed,  and  so 
presently  is  the  baby;  for  he  does  not 
take  at  all  kindly  to  the  remedies 
forced  down  his  throat. 

"  Amusing  the  baby "  has  been 
elevated  into  a  duty  of  the  highest 
order,  while  the  fact  that  he  often 
prefers  to  amuse  himself  is  entirely 
lost  sight  of.  Dignified  persons  of 
mature  years  perform  the  most  in- 
congruous antics  to  "  amuse  the 
baby  ";  dazzling  his  brand-new  optics 
with  the  shaking,  rattling,  and  flash- 
ing of  brilliant  objects  before  them, 
and  stunning  his  very-recently  ac- 


quired sense  of  hearing  with  noise 
and  confusion,  until  he  is  utterly 
dazed  and  uncomfortable  with  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  kaleidoscopic 
ideas.  If  the  over-amused  infant 
could  speak,  he  would  certainly  say 
that  he  did  not  want  all  his  friends 
and  relatives  to  play  the  clown  for 
his  amusement,  and  that  he  could  not 
see  why  people  were  forever  making 
faces  at  him  when  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  let  him  make  any  for  himself. 
Brightness  and  smiling  countenances 
he  enjoys,  and  the  resources  of 
"  Peek-a-boo!  "  are  never  exhausted;, 
but  sudden  screams,  and  pounces,  and 
endless  hugging  and  kissing  are  not 
at  all  to  his  taste. 

He  has  his  preferences  and  his 
rights — if  older  humanity  could  be 
made  to  comprehend  that  a  baby  has 
any  rights  which  it  is  bound  to  re- 
spect; and  he  objects  as  strongly  to 
unkissable  people  as  he  will  twenty 
years  hence.  One  of  his  rights  is  to 
be  let  alone,  and  a  well-conditioned 
child,  whose  existence  is  numbered 
only  by  months,  will  find  an  immense 
fund  of  amusement  in  his  own  feet 
and  toes. 

R.  A.  O. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


It  is  an  old  and  often- 

The  Education  repeated   expre  s  s  i  o  n 
of  Love.  *\        .  . 

that  a  wise  mother  wins 

her  children's  confidence.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  child's  confidence 
can  be  won  by  a  mother  who  has  not 
had  it  from  the  first  days  of  her 
baby's  conscious  life.  There  is  dan- 
ger of  her  wisdom  coming  too  late. 


She  may,  it  is  true,  be  able  occasion- 
ally and  in  fleeting  moments  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  his  inmost  thoughts, 
but  if  from  the  date  of  the  first 
bumped  head,  the  first  bruised  finger, 
she  has  not  met  his  look  of  appeal  or 
concern  with  active  sympathy,  and 
if,  in  the  uncertain  and  trying  expe- 
rience of  his  taking  his  first  step  and 
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his  little  wanderings  into  the  world 
of  action,  she  has  not  led  him  with 
love,  she  ought  not  to  feel  quite  sure 
that  in  later  days  he  will  open  his 
heart  to  her.  The  wise  and  thought- 
ful mother  lives  in  her  child's  life, 
thinks  his  thoughts,  feels  with  him, 
and  so  no  great  effort  is  needed  on 
his  part  to  explain  his  state  of  mind. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  con- 
ceal your  love  for  your  child.  When 
your  boy  is  old  enough  to  go  to 
school,  where,  as  Emerson  says,  the 
playground  educates  him,  any  evil 


tendencies  formed  there  will  be  far 
better  understood  and  eradicated  by 
a  mother  whose  child  has  from  in- 
fancy fostered  the  habit  of  "  coming 
to  mother  for  everything. — K. 


I  don't  know  at 

Early  Manifestations  u~*-  -u-u 

of  Self-Respect.  what  a£e  chll^en 
begin  to  have 
great  self-respect  and  the  sense  of 
mine  and  thine,  but  little  Alice  W — , 
aged  two  and  a  half,  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  would  not  drink  from  a  glass 


HE  comfort  and  joy  chat  Mellin's  Food  has  brought  to  the  homes,  and  the 
peace  and  health  it  has  brought  to  the  babies,  cannot  be  calculated,  —  it 


is  priceless. 

Many  a  mother,  who  has  struggled  with  various  foods,  which  were  not  adapted 
to  infant  life,  has  found  relief  and  comfort  in  the  health  and  happiness  of  her  babe 
when  it  was  fed  with  Mellin's  Food  and  fresh  milk.  The  child  satisfied,  the 
growth  increased,  the  healthy  color  and  firm  flesh  all  indicate  the  return  to  the 
happy,  healthy  condition  which  every  mother  wishes  to  see  in  her  baby. 
A  healthy  baby  is  a  happy  baby,  and  Mellin's  Food  babies  are  healthy  and  happy. 

I  have  had  four  children,  and  I  always  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  them  with  indigestion,  and 
for  the  first  nine  months  I  could  not  get  any  rest  day  or  night,  although  I  tried  every  food  that  I 
could  mention,  hut  with  very  little  comfort  to  either  the  child  or  myself ;  and  I  was  advised  with 
my  last  baby  to  give  Mellin's  Food  a  trial.  I  am  pleased  to  say  I  did,  and  a  better  baby  cannot  be 
found ;  he  does  nothing  but  sleep,  drink,  and  laugh.  Do  not  think  I  am  an  enthusiast,  but  I  have 
suffered  so  much  in  the  bringing  up  of  my  other  children  that  I  have  no  other  means  of  expres- 
sing my  gratitude  to  Mellin's  Food.  This  is  a  voluntary  statement,  and  any  lady  that  desires  to 
write  me  and  enclose  stamp,  I  will  gladly  answer  her.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Phelan 

74  Park  Ave.,  St.  Henry,  Montreal 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE 
SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD 


Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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which  some  one  else  had  used,  and 
Paul,  aged  one  and  three-quarters, 
would  not  take  a  cracker  which  was 
broken  at  the  side  as  if  some  one  had. 
bitten  it.  True  scientific  curiosity 
induced  his  mother  to  experiment 
with  him,  and  to  offer  him  a  dozen 
mutilated  crackers,  which  he  refused 
with  scorn,  and  then  accepted  the 


whole  thirteenth  one!  Observations 
like  these  make  it  easy  to  believe 
that  a  child  may  respect  himself 
very  early,  and  may  furnish  a  key 
to  his  character  and  disposition  which 
will  be  of  help  in  governing  him. 
Such  children  need  less  direct  com- 
mands and  more  appeals  to  reason. 
—  W.  E. 


4^^*  The  most  successful  and  only  rational  method  of  rearing  infants  by 
1  hand  is  with  foods  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers  of  the  child.  The 
1  "Allenburys"  system  of  progressive  feeding  does  this,  and  has  been  attended 
I  with  the  happiest  results.  The  children  thrive  and  sleep  well,  and  are  con- 
X  tented  and  happy,  being  saved  from  the  digestive  troubles  so  common  with 
i  young  infants  fed  on  farinaceous  foods,  condensed  milk,  or  even  fresh  cow's 
X  milk*   


The  "Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  I 

For  the  first  3  months  of  life 


The  "Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  2 

For  the  second  3  months  of  life 


The  "Allenburys"  Malted  Food 

No.  3. 


The  No.  1  Milk  Food  contains  all  the  constituents 
of  human  milk  in  true  relative  proportions,  and  will 
be  found  a  reliable  substitute  for  the  mother's  milk. 
It  may  be  given  alternately  with  the  breast  without 
fear  of  causing  digestive  disturbance. 

The  No.  2  Milk  Food  is  similar  to  No.  1,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  soluble  phosphates, 
albuminoids,  and  maltose.  This  excites  a  healthy 
tendency  in  the  child  to  elaborate  and  develop  it3 
digestive  powers,  and  affords  material  for  the  for- 
mation of  bone  and  healthy  nerve  tissue.  Neither 
of  these  Foods  contains  any  starch,  and  boiled  water 
only  is  needed  in  preparing  them. 

The  No.  3  is  a  farinaceous  Food,  and  needs  the 
addition  of  cow's  milk.  It  is  a  cooked,  partially  pre- 
digested  wheaten  flour,  yet  contains  enough  uncon- 
verted starch  to  afford  sufficient  exercise  of  the 
infant's  digestive  powers.  The  diastase  present  in 
the  Food  also  acts  on  the  milk  with  which  the  Food 
is  prepared,  and  prevents  the  casein  forming  into 
hard,  cheesy  curds. 


No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions 
accompanying  each  tin  are  intelligently  followed.    A  sample  of  the  Food 
and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request* 
|       ffar  Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired.  | 

|  ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

(liSTAIJLISHED  A.I>.  17  15.) 
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THE  PURIFICATION  OF  WATER. 


Not  all  country  places  are  equally 
fortunate  in  the  abundance  and  pur- 
ity of  their  drinking  water ;  but  a  great 
deal  of  water  that  lacks  the  delicious 
sweetness  of  the  best  spring  water  is 
entirely  wholesome  if  only  a  little 
care  be  taken  with  it.  Many  houses 
are  so  situated  that  no  good  well  is 
near  at  hand,  and  cistern  water  must 
be  used.  It  is  assumed  that  in  ex- 
amining the  surroundings  of  a  house 
the  possibility  of  water  contamination 
and  the  source  of  the  water  supply 
have  been  ascertained  and  judged  of. 

The  Inspection  of  Wells  and  Cisterns. 

Now,  it  can  happen  that  a  water 
that  is  free  from  the  poison  of  any 
recognized  disease  may  not  agree 
very  well  and  may  excite,  especially 
in  children,  bowel  troubles.  Is  there 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  dimin- 
ish this  irritating  peculiarity?  It 
would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  sug- 
gest that,  first  of  all,  entire  cleanli- 
ness of  well  or  cistern  should  be  se- 
cured; yet  this  first  precaution  is 
often  neglected.  The  writer  recalls 
an  instance  in  which  he  was  asked  to 
examine,  because  the  water  was  of- 
fensive, the  well  under  the  kitchen 
floor  of  a  house  in  a  fashionable 
summer  resort.    The  odor  was  so 


suggestive  of  animal  decay  that  he 
urged  cleansing  at  once.  The  re- 
mains of  several  frogs  and  a  rat  were 
found  and  the  odor  disappeared.  Yet 
the  family  had  contentedly  used  the 
water  for  cooking  and  drinking  until 
illness  had  brought  a  physician  to  the 
house. 

Methods  of  Filtration. 

Assuming  ordinarily  clean  water, 
it  may  be  still  further  cleansed  by 
filtration.  In  a  previous  number  al- 
lusion was  made  to  the  faults  of  or- 
dinary filters  in  which  the  same 
filtering  material  is  used  constantly. 
If  one  does  not  wish  to  purchase  a 
costly  filtering  machine,  a  very  good 
filter  for  ordinary  purposes  may  be 
very  cheaply  improvised  with  a  large 
funnel  of  glass  or  tin,  the  outlet  of 
which  is  well  packed  with  a  wad  of 
the  absorbent  cotton  sold  by  drug- 
gists. The  piece  of  cotton  need  be 
only  large  enough  to  fully  fill,  when 
firmly  packed,  the  apex  of  the  conical 
part  of  the  funnel.  The  funnel  when 
packed  may  be  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  a  large  bottle  or  preserving-jar — 
these  are  better  than  an  opaque  re- 
ceptacle, on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  dirt  is  detected — and  the  water 
filtered  into  the  latter,  corked,  and 
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placed  near  ice.  If  the  water  is  not 
yet  satisfactory,  boil  and  refilter  it 
and  cool  as  before.  If  the  refrieera- 
tor  is  not  ample  enough  for  keeping 
water  vessels,  the  method  of  cooline 

7  o 

by  evaporation  can  easily  be  em- 
ployed. The  bottle  or  jar— and  in 
this  case  a  porous  earthen  jar  may  be 
better — is  enveloped  in  a  jacket  made 
of  old  blanket  or  something  similar, 
and  the  latter  wetted  occasionally. 
The  evaporation  rapidly  cools  the 
water  within  the  jar — not  to  icy  cold- 
ness, it  is  true;  but,  as  has  been  al- 
ready urged,  the  free  use  of  iced 
water  as  a  beverage  is  not  desirable, 
and  the  water  cooled  in  the  manner 
described  is  quite  cool  enough  for 
drinking,  except  by  those  who  think 
no  draught  palatable  which  is  not 
accompanied  by  the  clatter  of  ice  in 
the  glass. 

City  Water. 
The  water  supply  in  cities  is  gene- 
rally beyond  individual  control,  un- 
less one  buys  water  of  presumed 
unusual  purity  instead  of  taking  that 
supplied  by  the  water  works.  If  the 
latter  is  unpalatable  or  is  not  clear, 
it  can  be  improved  by  boiling  and 
filtering,  as  already  advised;  but  it  is 
not*  wise  to  be  too  prompt  to  accept 
any  allegation  one  hears  or  reads  re- 
garding the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
water  supply,  or  to  jump  at  the  con- 


clusion that  something  else  will  be 
surely  better.  In  many  cities,  during 
the  summer  especially,  there  is  cold 
distilled  water  or  water  from  springs 
which  is  very  sweet  and  pure.  If 
one  can  afford  the  expense  of  this — 
and  it  is  not  great  as  a  rule — very 
well;  if  not,  the  purified  water  of  the 
water  works  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  good  than  the  water  of  a  city  well. 
Not  long  ago  the  writer  happened  to 
observe  in  a  small  city  an  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever.  Inquiry  among 
the  physicians  of  that  city  brought  to 
light  these  facts:  The  ponds  supply- 
ing the  city  with  water  had  been 
undergoing  the  annual  growth  of 
vegetation  which  often  at  one  period 
gives  a  taste  or  a  disagreeable  odor 
to  the  water.  It  is  not  clear  that 
this  change  affects  the  health  of  those 
using  the  water,  but  it  is  disagree- 
able. Certain  venders  .of  spring- 
waters  filled  the  local  papers  with 
advertisements  calling  attention  to 
the  bad  odor  of  the  city  water.  Some 
people,  as  was  desired,  bought  the 
spring  water,  while  others  abandoned 
the  city  water  to  resume  the  use  of 
water  from  their  old  wells.  It  was 
found  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
cases  of  fever  occurred  among  those 
who  used  the  well  water,  those  who 
had'  not  been  frightened  from  the 
city  water  suffering  relatively  little. 
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THE  SECOND  SUMMER. 


From  time  to  time  we  still  receive 
inquiries  as  to  the  peculiar  dangers 
to  babies  supposed  to  attend  the  sec- 
ond summer.  We  recur  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  words  of  Prof.  A.  Jacobi: 

The  property  of  the  second  sum- 
mer of  destroying  our  children  has 
come  to  be  gospel  with  us;  it  is  sim- 
ply accepted  as  a  fact.  And  yet  it 
cannot  very  well  be  the  summer  that 
causes  this  destruction,  because  the 
second  summer  of  the  one  is  the  first 
of  the  other  little  creature,  and  the 
eightieth  of  the  eightieth.  It  is  a 
question,  then,  of  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  the  second  year  of  life. 

When  once  born,  the  child  con- 
tinues generally  in  good  health,  al- 
though exposed  to  great  danger. 
The  transition  into  the  new  life,  the 
sudden  revolution  in  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  other  causes,  involve 
disease  and  danger  of  early  death. 
With  each  additional  day  the  child 
becomes  stronger  and  better  fitted  to 
survive;  the  mortality  decreases 
with  each  week,  each  month,  and 
each  year.  The  second  summer  de- 
mands fewer  victims  than  the  first. 
.  Let  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  exam- 
ine the  official  records  and  discover 
the  proof  in  the  figures.  But  the 
second  summer  costs  more  lives  than 
it  ought  to.  The  fault  lies,  not  with 
the  second  summer  nor  with  the 
children,  but  with  the  heat  and  the 
parents.  The  summer  heat  may  in 
itself  be  dangerous;  in  conjunction 
with  bad  diet  it  becomes  frequently 
fatal.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  mortality  among  chil- 
dren in  summer  is  caused  by  dis- 


eases of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
that  all  these  fatal  cases  would  be 
averted  were  these  organs  not  to 
become  diseased.  Now,  the  second 
summer  is  the  summer  in  which  the 
artificial  feeding  of  children  has  be- 
gun or  is  about  to  begin.  Rational 
artificial  nourishment  is  the  proper 
one  for  children  who  are  old  enough 
and  whose  organs  have  been  suffi- 
ciently prepared  for  it.  With  proper 
feeding  and  intelligent  care  few 
children  need  suffer  from  stomach 
or  bowel  troubles.  Sensible  mothers 
in  good  dwellings — even  those  in 
poor  circumstances — lose  no  children 
from  this  cause.  Hence  it  is  not  the 
second  summer  that  kills  the  chil- 
dren, but  the  ignorance  or  negli- 
gence of  those  who  attend  them. 
This  is  all  the  worse  from  the  fact 
that  the  rules  for  the  proper  nutrition 
of  children  are  very  simple — indeed, 
so  simple  that  they  are  not  observed 
on  account  of  their  very  simplicity. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  the  feeding 
of  children  the  most  preposterous 
things  are  done  because  sanctioned 
by  custom.  In  the  first  place,  every 
possible  food  is  administered;  natu- 
rally, the  little  creature  swallows 
everything  that  is  put  into  its  mouth. 
(i  It  looks  so  cunning!"  Ask  any 
dispensary  physician  what  answer  he 
receives  to  the  stereotyped  query  in 
the  case  of  children  suffering  from 
bowel  complaint,  "  What  does  the 
child  get  to  eat  ?  "  ' '  Anything,"  or, 
"It  eats  at  our  table."  The  re- 
sult: diarrhoeal  diseases  and  death. 
And  the  cause  of  death  ?  Of  course, 
the  second  summer. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Domestic  Treatment  of  Summer  Complaint. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Some  years  ago  you  published  some  rem- 
edy for  the  domestic  treatment  of  summer 
complaint.  I  have  not  preserved  that  num- 
ber of  Babyhood.  May  I  ask  you  to  reprint 
the  formula,  as  I  am  going  North  with  my 
youngest  child,  a  baby  of  eleven  months, 
who  is  inclined  to  bowel  troubles,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  be  provided  with  the  proper 
remedies  for  an  emergency. 

Greensborough,  N.  C.  P.  G. 

Against  an  emergency  it  is  well  to 
have  in  the  house  some  chalk  mix- 
ture, or,  better  yet,  the  compound 
chalk  powder,  as  the  mixture  is  apt 
to  spoil  in  hot  weather;  also  a  very 
small  vial  of  the  compound  tincture 
of  catechu  and  another  of  paregoric. 
A  mixture  can  then  be  made  as  need- 
ed, thus:  Take  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
the  chalk  powder  and  mix  with  six  of 
water;  rub  or  stir  thoroughly  togeth- 
er until  no  lumps  exist,  then  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  catechu  tincture 
and  mix  thoroughly.  The  dose  of 
this  mixture  for  a  child  of  one  year 
will  be  a  teaspoonful, and  to  each  dose 
five  drops  of  paregoric  may  be  added. 
The  paregoric  is  not  mixed  with  the 
other  ingredients,  as  it  is  frequently 
desirable  to  stop  the  paregoric  while 
the  medicine  is  continued.  Little 
children  sometimes  show  marked 
susceptibility  to  opium  poisoning; 
hence  the  effect  of  each  dose  is  to  be 
noted,  and  if  drowsiness  appears  the 


paregoric  should  be  omitted;  other- 
wise the  dose  can  be  given  every  two 
hours  if  the  purging  continues.  It 
ought  to  be  stated  that  these  drugs 
are  not  to  take  the  place  of  other 
measures  which  the  physician  will 
indicate.  The  suggestions  are  in- 
tended only  for  use  in  case  no  physi- 
cian is  readily  at  hand. 

Unwise  Counsel  in  regard  to  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  tell  me  when  it  is  safe  to  give  a 
baby  -solid  food?  One  of  my  friends,  who 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  bring- 
ing up  children,  says  I  am  wrong  in  giving 
my  five-months-old  boy  only  the  bottle. 
She  says  he  ought  to  have  occasionally  part 
of  an  egg  and  a  little  meat-juice.  My  boy 
is  doing  nicely  enough,  I  think,  since  he 
began  taking  Mellin's  Food,  and  I  don't 
want  to  trifle  with  his  digestion;  but  may- 
be I  am  wrong  in  not  getting  him  accus- 
tomed early  to  a  variety  of  food. 

Greeley,  Colo.  M.  T. 

Your  officious  friend  acts  very 
foolishly  in  advising  you  as  she  does. 
Supposing  you  were  nursing  your 
baby,  would  you  think  of  weaning 
him  before  he  was  nine  or  ten  months 
old?  You  would  doubtless  let  him 
take  artificial,  liquid  food  for  a  long 
time  before  you  would  consider  it 
proper  to  give  him  solid  food.  Now, 
in  what  way  does  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  had  the  breast  make  him  any 
more  fit  to  digest  solid  food  than 
other  children  of  his  age?    The  "  va- 
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riety"  of  food  that  may  safely  be 
given  to  a  child  as  young  as  he  is 
very  limited  indeed,  and  in  any  case 
it  must  be  derived  from  liquids.  If 
your  child  thrives  on  any  particular 
food,  do  not  change  until  you  have 
good  reasons  for  changing,  such  as 
clearly  impaired  digestion  or  a  failure 
to  gain  in  weight  and  strength.  Beef- 
juice  is  certainly  not  necessary  for  a 
child  that  is  doing  well,  although  a 
little  of  it  at  rare  intervals  might  not 
do  any  harm;  but  the  egg  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  at  his  age. 

"  Drawing  Baby  Backward." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  heard  it  said  as  coming  from  a 
physician  that  drawing  a  baby  backward  in 
the  baby  carriage  has  a  bad  effect  on  the 
eyes,  tending  to  make  the  child  cross-eyed. 
What  can  you  tell  me  about  it? 

Dayton,  O.  R. 

We  have  never  known  such  a  re- 
sult, and  have  inquired  of  specialists, 
who  tell  us  that  they  have  learned  of 
no  such  cases.  If  such  a  result  ever 
apparently  takes  place,  we  believe 
that  it  really  is  not  a  result  at  all,  but 
merely  a  coincidence. 

A  Bath  at  Night. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

When  a  child  about  three  years  old,  able 
to  play  out  of  doors  in  the  grass  all  day  in 
the  summer,  comes  in  at  night — of  course 
very  dusty — is  it  advisable  to  give  the  daily 
bath  then,  or  would  a  slight  sponge-bath  at 
night,  in  addition  to  the  morning  bath,  be 
too  much? 

Blue  Island,  III.  C.  S. 

The  chief  difficulty  about  giving 
the  bath  at  evening  is  this:  The  child 
comes  in  tired  and  hungry  as  well  as 
dusty,  and  wishes  to  eat  and  then 
probably  to  sleep.  The  bath  cannot 
be  given  immediately  after  eating, 
and  to  keep  him  hungry  until  after 


the  bath  may  precipitate  a  domestic 
storm.  For  these  reasons  (not  for 
physiological  ones)  we  think  the  light 
sponge-bath  will  be  found  less  fa- 
tiguing to  the  child  anc^to  its  mother 
than  the  other  plan,  and,  all  things 
considered,  probably  better. 

The  Proper  Time  for  Sleep  and  Food  for  a 
Restless  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood; 

Can  you  tell  me  how  often  a  baby  of  four- 
teen months  should  be  fed?  My  little  boy 
is  very  restless,  and  will  not  take  his  morn- 
ing or  evening  nap  or  allow  himself  to  be 
dressed  or  bathed  without  a  bottle  of  his 
food.  He  has,  besides,  three  regular  meals 
of  oatmeal,  an  egg,  etc.,  and  altogether  he 
is  fed  at  least  six  times  a  day,  counting 
from  morning  till  about  eight  p.m.  Is  this 
too  much,  and,  if  so,  how  can  I  reduce  the 
number  of  his  meals  to  the  proper  number? 

Atlanta,  Ga.  M.  I. 

The  feeding  is  altogether  too  fre- 
quent, but,  as  your  boy  has  had  his 
way  so  long,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
effect  a  change  in  his  routine.  The 
meals  should  be  reduced  to  five  in 
twenty- four  hours,  and  the  schedule 
ought  to  be  something  like  this:  If 
Baby  wakes  early,  say  five  a.m.,  the 
bottle  could  be  given;  the  meals 
might  follow  at  nine  a.m., one  and  five 
p.m.,  and  another  bottle  should  be 
given  at  some  time  before  your  own 
bedtime,  if  the  child  wakes.  Your  re- 
mark, however,  that  he  will  not  "  al- 
low himself  "to  be  dressed  or  bathed 
or  put  to  bed  without  a  bottle,  does 
not  bode  well  for  the  immediate  suc- 
cess of  any  effort  to  change  your 
nursery  discipline. 

A  Probable  Case  of  "  Dyspepsia." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Could  you  quiet  my  great  anxiety  by  tell- 
ing me  whether  a  child  who  only  recently  be- 
gan speaking  through  her  nose  will  of  herself 
lose  that  trouble?    She  has  been  sick  with 
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derangement  of  the  stomach,  and  is  always 
very  constipated;  but  since  three  weeks  is 
up  again,  though  her  tongue  continues 
coated.  Ever  since  she  has  been  sick  she 
speaks  dreadfully  through  her  nose,,  and 
often  picks  at  it, 'too.  When  I  make  her  re- 
peat her  words  loudly  it  sounds  less  nasal, 
but  we  should  feel  greatly  troubled  were  she 
always  to  speak  so.  She  has  since  her  ill- 
ness grown  very  thin,  and  every  moment 
attempts  to  clear  her  throat  in  a  way  which 
is  painful  to  listen  to.  The  doctor  said  it  is 
a  nervous  freak;  she  once  before  had  it,  last 
spring,  but  lost  it  later,  so  I  am  not  quite  so 
much  worried  about  it  as  I  then  was.  She 
seems  weak,  and  toward  evening  always 
appears  tired  out.  She  is  four  and  a  half 
years  old,  and  has  for  almost  two  years  not 
taken  afternoon  naps.  I  have  of  late  tried 
to  have  her  again  sleep  afternoons,  but 
without  avail;  she  only  lies  down  and  rests 
that  way.  Mornings,  when  she  first  wakes 
up,  she  complains  of  pains  in  her  head,  and 
similarly  when  she  goes  to  bed.  Invariably 
after  she  falls  asleep,  and  is  asleep  half  an 
hour  or  so,  she  cries  out  as  if  scared;  but 
we  can  soon  quiet  her.  Is  that  habit,  or  is 
there  some  distinct  cause  for  it? 
Park  Ridge,  III.  A.  M. 

This  child  is  evidently  still  ill,  al- 
though less  so  than  she  has  been. 
She  has  still,  as  enumerated,  a  ca- 
tarrh of  the  nasal  passages  and 
throat,  foul  tongue,  debility — most 
marked  toward  evening — morning 
headache,  and  broken  sleep.  A  child 
in  that  condition  needs  systematic 
care  by  a  physician  and  should  not  be 
treated  by  the  parent  alone.  By  this 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  physician 
must  see  her  often,  but  he  should 
prescribe  for  her,  either  seeing  her 
or  being  informed  of  her  condition 
at  fixed  intervals  (to  be  fixed  by  him) 
until  she  is  better.  If  we  were  to 
guess  at  the  child's  ailment,  we 
should  say  that  she  had  what  is  usu- 
ally called  "  dyspepsia  " — that  is,  a 
disordered  condition  (catarrh)  of  the 


stomach  and  upper  intestine.  Prop- 
er treatment  will  cure  it  and  make 
her  sound  again.  The  nasal  symp- 
toms will  improve  with  the  rest;  but 
if  anything  remains  of  them,  local 
treatment  of  the  catarrh  will  be  very 
helpful.  Sprays  of  Listerine,  or  some 
other  disinfectant  which  your  physi- 
cian may  recommend,  will  probably 
be  of  decided  benefit. 

Condensed  Replies. 
T.  R.,  Roanoke,  Va. — To  detect  the 
presence  of  salicylic  acid  in  adul- 
terated milk,  Board  of  Health  in- 
spectors employ  the  following  meth- 
od: Sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  make  the  milk  curdle;  the 
curd  is  strained  off  and  the  watery 
portion  or  serum  is  agitated  with 
ether;  then  the  ether,  which  sepa- 
rates, is  drawn  off  and  evaporated; 
the  residue  is  treated  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  the  neutral  chloride  of  iron. 
If  a  violet  appears,  salicylic  acid  is 
present. 

5.  A.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Try  bar- 
ley-water with  cream — the  actual 
cream  raised  in  a  cool  place,  not 
"  top-milk. 99  Test  the  milk  at  the 
milking  time,  and  if  it  be  satisfac- 
tory, then  obtain  some  for  immedi- 
ate use  and  keep  it  cool,  and  if 
necessary  add  a  little  baking-soda  to 
keep  its  reaction  alkaline.  Either 
of  the  foods  mentioned  may  be  used, 
if  you  have  reason  to  distrust  the 
milk. 

A.  M.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.— We 
do  not  think  that  the  food  mentioned 
is  advisable  for  your  child  as  the 
principal  diet.  As  to  the  bath,  if 
her  reluctance  persists,  sponging, 
with  a  quick  rinsing  in  the  tub  just 
for  an  instant  to  remove  the  soap,  is 
all  that  is  necessary. 
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R.  N.,  Morrillville,  Neb.—  There 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  change 
and  discontinue  a  food  which  has 
agreed  so  well  for  so  long  a  time. 
There  need  be  no  anxiety  about 
"  biliousness/'  There  is  no  hurry  to 
put  your  baby  on  her  feet;  when  she 
feels  her  legs  to  be  strong  enough 
she  will  stand  and  try. 

P.,  Towns  end,  Mass. — We  consider 
every  attempt  to  change  the  natural 
color  of  a  child's  hair  wrong  as  well 
as  futile.  No  attempt  will  effect 
anything  except  injury  to  the  hair. 
Usually  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
for  children's  hair  to  become  darker 
after  they  are  two  or  three  years  old. 
What  appears  "  excessively  blonde  " 
now  will  probably  be  "just  right'' 
after  that  time. 

T.  D.,  Norfolk,  Va.— The  condi- 
tion you  describe  does  not  in  itself 
forbid  nursing,  for  we  have  seen  in- 
stances of  perfect  health  in  babies 
nursed  under  like  circumstances. 
The  test  is  the  thriving  of  the  child. 
Probably  your  little  one  needs  some- 
thing in  addition  to  the  breast.  Be- 
fore deciding  to  wean  him,  try  if 
the  substitution  of  some  artificial 
food  for  one  or  more  of  the  nursings 
in  the  day  will  not  improve  his  con- 
dition. If  it  does  not,  speak  to  your 
physician  about  the  matter. 

5.  K.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.— It  the 
milk  and  oatmeal  agree  we  see  no 
need  of  enlarging  the  dietary  as  a 
regular  thing,  although  an  occasional 
change  promotes  appetite.  There  is 
no  harm  in  varying  the  diet  with 
either  food  suggested  by  your  friend. 

5.  P.  E.,  Sanger  ties,  N.  Y. — Your 
baby  is  already  partly  fed.  Before 
summer  is  over  he  will  be  depending 
almost  entirely  on   prepared  food. 


It  is  not  probable  that  your  breast 
will  have  much,  if  any,  value  in  pre- 
venting sickness  in  the  hot  weather. 
The  restlessness  on  going  to  sleep  is 
annoying,  but  is  not  a  sign  of  illness 
if  it  is  so  easily  overcome.  We 
would  not  advise  any  medicinal  treat- 
ment. Avoid  any  excitement  or 
"  playing  with  Baby "  as  bedtime 
approaches,  as  these  things  tend  to 
make  a  child  restless.  The  other 
habit  will  be  broken  when  the  child 
is  weaned. 

R.  B.,  Providence,  R.  I. — We  do 
not  see  what  possible  relation  there 
can  be  between  the  "  nervous  eye 
trouble  "  and  the  effect  of  the  food. 
The  indigestion  has  to  be  looked 
after  on  its  own  account,  and  so  has 
the  twitching  of  the  eye.  We  do  not 
think  either  is  of  special  significance. 

G.  A.,  Silver  Cliff,  Col. — If,  as  ap- 
pears from  your  letter,  the  trouble  is 
purely  mechanical,  before  resorting 
to  drugs  we  should  recommend  the 
injection  of  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of 
warm  olive-oil  when  the  movement 
is  desired.  The  child's  dietary 
seems  quite  satisfactory. 

Anxious,  Savannah,  Ga. — There  is 
danger  in  using  for  another  child 
clothes  which  have  been  worn  by  a 
child  sick  with  diphtheria.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  poison  of  the  dis- 
ease clings  with  the  same  tenacity  as 
that  of  scarlet  fever,  but  enough  in- 
stances of  transmission  of  the  disease 
by  means  of  articles  of  apparel,  bed 
linen,  and  toys  are  known  to  make 
us  very  cautious.  The  clothing  of  a 
child  sick  with  any  of  the  severer 
contagious  diseases  should  either  be 
burned  outright  or  thoroughly  disin- 
fected by  immersion  in  some  power- 
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ful  disinfectant  liquid  previous  to 
washing. 

A.  D.,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. — We  prefer 
materials  having  a  considerable 
amount  of  wool.  "  Merino "  is  a 
trade  name  for  knitted  goods  con- 
taining both  cotton  and  wool,  appa- 
rently in  varying  proportions.  Our 
reason  for  preferring  wool  is  that 
through  it.  changes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  less  quickly  felt  than  through  any 
other  material. 


P.  A.,  Belfast,  Me.— The  directions 
appear  to  us  perfectly  plain,  but  in 
case  of  doubt  the  manufacturers  of 
the  food  will  doubtless  be  willing  to 
give  all  desired  information.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  compound  for 
the  removal  of  freckles.  The  only 
real  treatment  would  be  prevention 
by  exclusion  of  light,  but  that,  of 
course,  would  be  cruel  to  the  child. 
Do  not  worry.  The  child  will  prob- 
ably "outgrow"  them. 


THE  DRAMATIC  TALENT  IN  CHILDREN. 


Little  Otto  began  life  as  an  actor. 
At  ten  months  he  was  fond  of  throw- 
ing kisses  at  parting,  and,  in  his 
creeping  explorations  through  a 
large  house,  he  never  crossed  a  door- 
sill  without  turning  to  throw  kisses 
behind,  whether  the  room  he  was 
leaving  was  occupied  or  empty. 

At  two  and  a  half  years  he  played 
with  sticks  of  wood  for  dolls,  and, 
piling  a  row  of  them  into  his  moth- 
er's lap,  he  exclaimed:  "See  my 
fine  dollies!"  He  used  to  put  broth- 
er to  bed,  saying:  "  You  be  Baby, 
1  be  Papa."  He  made  him  say: 
"Now  I  lay  me,"  then  said:  "Shut 
eyes,"  and  watched  him,  scolding  if 
he  saw  the  eyes  opening.  He  en- 
joyed the  make-believe,  was  always 
making  companions  of  whatever  was 
within  reach,  and  seemed  never  to 
be  alone. 

A  string  usually  kept  about  him 
provided  him  unfailing  resources. 


Twisting  it  about  his  two  out- 
stretched feet  and  reining  it  up  in 
his  two  chubby  fists,  he  held  his 
"li-ons"  (lines)  and  drove  gaily  his 
"  two  fine  horses." 

The  following  little  drama  was 
enacted  while  he  was  visiting  with 
his  mother,  and  is  given  as  noted  at 
the  time: 

Otto  has  tied  his  "li-ons  "  to  the 
balusters  and  sits  on  the  hall  stairs, 
driving  "his  two  fine  horses."  No 
one  is  near,  but  he  seems  to  have 
plenty  of  company. 

"Now  I  give  you  good  licking!" 
(strikes  the  baluster  furiously). 

"  Is  this  South  Third  where  Jules 
lives?"  He  stops  from  time  to  time 
for  Jules  and  Papa.  Starts  again  to 
"  go  see  Papa  at  his  office." 

He  takes  in  a  piece  of  wood,  a 
large  shell  with  a  small  shell  on  top 
of  it,  lodges  them  on  the  step  at  his 
side,  and  treats  them  as  Jules,  Papa, 
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and  Papa's  hat.  He  also  takes  along 
a  brown  stone,  which  he  pats  and 
addresses  as  "nice  little  kittie." 

After  a  while  he  puts  these 
things  in  their  old  place,  and  says, 
complacently:  "Dese  had  nice  ride." 

Then  he  calls  to  Mamma,  who  is 
on  the  porch:  "Come  in  carriage,  it's 
raining — make  Mamma  cold!" 

Being  is  more  delightful  than 
doing  to  Otto;  he  can  personify  any- 
thing, from  a  bird  and  a  butterfly  to 
a  windmill  and  a  locomotive.  He 
races  furiously  on  the  walk  with  his 
fists  held  out  before  him,  seeming  to 
play  the  double  role  of  horse  and 
driver  with  the  utmost  delight. 

The  kindergarten  exerted  a  most 
happy  influence  upon  Otto,  and  took 
him  from  his  fancies  and  dreams 
into  a  more  social  atmosphere;  and 
during  the  three  years  he  attended 
the  school  his  interest  never  flagged. 
It  was  with  much  regret  that  he 
gave  up  the  kindergarten  for  the 
primary. 

Otto  and  his  brother  are  naturally 
thrown  together  in  play.  Otto  joins 
Jules  in  making  trains  for  the  fun 
of  being  brakeman  or  conductor. 
What  he  enjoys  is  to  run  the  train 
while  Jules  builds  his  structures, 
only  to  tear  them  down  again;  con- 


sequently there  is  frequent  clashing. 
The  boys  thwart  each  other's  pur- 
poses, they  break  in  upon  each 
other's  moods.  The  masterful  con- 
structor does  not  object  to  fancy  as 
long  as  it  is  kept  subordinate  to  his 
purpose,  but  when  the  little  brother 
will  not  be  a  builder  nor  fill  a  place 
in  the  building,  he  is  put  out. 

The  little  dreamer  has  strong 
ideals  :  life  to  him  is  being,  but 
being  with  neither  action  nor  fancy 
is  not  being  at  all;  he  revolts  against 
simply  being  a  part  of  a  thing.  Both 
have  decided  individuality — the  one 
aims  to  be  doing  and  making  some- 
thing, the  other  is  content  with  play- 
ing a  part.  I  find  myself  continually 
appealed  to  as  umpire  between  the 
two,  and  am  most  sure  of  peace 
when  each  has  other  playmates. 

So  it  seems  that  the  wide  range  of 
budding  talent  in  the  same  family 
often  calls  for  wisdom,  discrimina- 
tion, and  a  reaction  from  the  old 
theory  of  treating  all  children  alike  ; 
for  even  their  quarrels  have  a  signif- 
icance, and  the  various  phases  of 
the  bad  boy  and  the  good  one  afford 
abundant  material  for  study  and 
profit  to  those  who  believe  it  worth 
while. 

Hanna  Otis  Brun. 


ONE  YEAR  WITH  NATURE. 

BY  HARRIET  L.  GROVE. 
IV. 


The  youngest  member  of  the  fam- 
ily generalized  one  thought  from  her 
summer's  experience,  which  she  ex- 
pressed in  this  way:  "  Ever,  when 
night  comes,  the  katydid  sings." 
Not  very  many  bugs  or  birds  did  we 
hear  at  Mayville,  on  Lake  Chautau- 


qua, where  we  went  in  August. 
There  were  three  birds  different 
from  our  own  varieties — the  eagle, 
the  chickadee,  and,  we  think,  the 
black-billed  cuckoo.  One  of  the 
boys  thought  he  saw  a  cedar  wax-  , 
wing.      I    kept    hearing    "  Phceb, 
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Phoeb,  Phoebe, "  and  thought  I  had 
surely  discovered  some  phoebe  birds, 
with  which  I  am  not  yet  familiar. 
But  my  beautiful  theory,  like  many 
others  sometimes  wrongly  named 
"science,"  proved  to  be  a  blunder. 
The  birds  I  found  to  be  goldfinches, 
and  I  saw  the  mother  bird  putting  a 
worm  down  the  throat  of  a  young 
canary  who  was  uttering  this  little 
cry.  Baby  and  I  had  already  made 
up  a  little  story  about  the  phoebe 
birds,  but  had  to  change  it  all. 

How  the  children  enjoy  the  water 
and  the  rides  in  steamer  and  row- 
boat!  At  home  they  had  two  small 
tents  or  playhouses,  over  which 
morning-glories,  planted  early  by  a 
thoughtful  auntie,  twined  fancifully. 
Half  the  pleasure  of  our  summer 
trips  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren go,  not  to  a  boarding-house — of 
which  we  have  had  one  experience — 
but  to  a  home  where  they  are  loved 
and  welcomed. 

Down  the  lake,  at  Celoron,  were 
great  attractions  for  little  folks; 
the  merry-go-round,  ever  new,  and 
a  tiny  railway  with  cars  and  baby 
engine,  especially  interested  the 
children.  Going  and  coming  by 
boat  makes  the  day  almost  too  long 
for  young  tempers,  so  our  homeward 
trip  was  made  usually  on  the  train, 
which  rattles  along  on  the  lake  shore 
•past  many  a  pretty,  wild  bit  of  land- 
scape. 

On  one  Sunday  afternoon  we  left 
the  two  younger  children  at  home, 
and,  taking  the  eldest,  walked  down 
to  the  little  Junction,  out  on  the  rail- 
road, and  into  the  woods.  Our  first 
find  was  a  hanging  nest,  the  deserted 
home  of  a  red-eyed  vireo,  most  like- 
ly.   I  broke  off  the  branch  to  take 


home  to  the  little  boy  who  thinks  so 
much  of  such  treasures  and  of  flow- 
ers. Leaving  this  thicket,  we  struck 
across  a  field,  climbing  through  a 
barbed-wire  fence,  wading  through 
billows  of  delicate  marsh  grass  and 
Indian  pink.  Here  were  collecting 
hundreds  of  king-birds  for  their  jour- 
ney to  the  South.  We  soon  came  to 
a  wood,  so  different  from  those  of 
Ohio.  Henry  and  I  decided  that  this 
was  the  place  to  come  for  Christmas 
trees.  There  we  heard  the  little  call, 
"chit"  or  "tseet,"  common  appa- 
rently to  all  birds,  and,  looking  up, 
saw  a  pair  of  chickadees. 

As  we  stood  on  the  dock  one  day, 
waiting  for  a  steamer,  an  eagle  flew 
between  us  and  the  Point;  such  dis- 
tance from  tip  to  tip  of  the  powerful 
wings  that,  sweeping  majestically,  the 
bird  was  carried  faster  than  any  boat 
could  follow.  At  the  same  time  a 
brilliant  kingfisher  was  disporting 
near.  He  would  rise  and  hold  him- 
self at  the  same  height  by  beating 
his  wings  like  some  great  spider 
struggling  at  the  end  of  his  web. 
Suddenly  he  would  dart  down  into 
the  water  to  seize  a  fish  and  emerge 
to  seek  a  perch. 

At  Sandy  Bottom,  where  the  chil- 
dren waded  one  day,  this  same  eagle, 
probably,  flew  so  close  that  we  could 
distinguish  the  marking  of  his  wings. 
He  flew  in  front  of  us  and  dropped  ' 
into  some  tall  grass  in  the  lake,  where 
his  white  head  moved  about  for  some 
time. 

A  picnic  which  the  little  folks  en- 
joyed took  us  a  long  tramp,  through 
field  and  blackberry  patch,  to  the 
highest  point  between  Mayville  and 
Lake  Erie.  There,  on  a  clear  day, 
one  can  see  Lake  Erie  on  one  side 
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and  Lake  Chautauqua  on  the  other. 
In  the  prickly  patch  we  filled  our 
empty  pail  (" bucket"  in  Ohio)  with 
the  sweetest  of  ripe  blackberries,  and 
ate  our  dinner  on  the  high  rounding 
field  which  was  our  goal.  Even  lit- 
tle Ruth  had  easily  walked  the  mile 
and  a  half  or  two  miles,  by  slow 
stages.  Some  of  us  burned  one  ear 
going  and  the  other  coming  back, 
but  health  and  strength  were  in  the 
sun's  rays  and  the  fresh,  breezy  air. 

One  wood  peewee,  woodpeckers, 
crows,  and  goldfinches  were  about 
all  the  birds  we  saw  on  this  trip. 
There  seemed  to  be  more  of  them  at 
the  Assembly  grounds,  which  is  a  vil- 
lage in  a  grove.  As  I  listened  one  day 
to  Mr.  Frank  Chapman's  lecture  on 
birds,  I  heard  them  singing  near.  The 
peewee,  nut-hatch,  flicker,  cuckoo, 
and  many  others  I  heard  in  the 
few  times  we  visited  Chautauqua 
proper. 

On  a  pleasant  woodsy  tramp  I 
gathered  for  the  children  a  bouquet  of 
wild  flowers.  Beautiful  ferns,  sprigs 
of  evergreen,  buttercups,  golden-rod, 
Indian  pink,  purple,  blue,  and  white 
asters  of  various  sizes,  "  butter-and- 
eggs  "  or  toadflax,  "  wild  hollyhock/' 
touch-me-not,  sweet  clover,  a  coarse 
grass  like  seaweed,  clusters  of  iron- 
weed,  white  clematis,  forget-me-not, 
"  queen's  lace,"  and  a  few  flowers  we 
did  not  know,  made  up  the  bunch, 
and  we  added  sprays  of  blackberries 
and  elderberries. 

It  was  on  our  last  day  that  auntie 
took  the  two  little  ones  and  mamma 
to  see  a  collection  of  bird-eggs,  stuff- 
ed birds  and  animals,  owned  by  a 
Mr.  Kippe,  a  naturalist.  The  chil- 
dren exclaimed  as  they  looked  at  the 
crow,  sitting  on  its  nest  of  sticks; 


the  woodpecker  peeping  out  of  a 
hole  in  a  trunk  ;  the  red-breasted 
nut-hatch  head  down  on  another 
"tree";  a  big  white  swan,  shot  on 
the  lake — a  visitor  from  the  great 
lakes — an  owl  with  a  blue  jay  in  his 
mouth;  a  whole  roomful  of  interest- 
ing birds  and  animals.  I  was  inte- 
rested in  a  collection  of  different 
sparrows,  which  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  distinguish  this  summer.  We 
now  identify  the  vesper,  song,  field, 
tree,  fox,  chipping,  and  English. 
Going  back  to  our  room,  I  tried  to 
recall  what  we  had  seen,  and  Robbie 
essayed  to  help  me.  Becoming  im- 
patient at  last  of  my  lengthy  notes, 
he  cried,  "Say  'and  all  sorts  o'  kinds 
o'  birds/   Now  write  about  the  eggs!" 

Having  seen  so  few  birds  at  Chau- 
tauqua, I  felt  less  hopeful  than  usual 
when  we  started  for  our  first  drive  at 
home.  But  we  had  hardly  left  town 
before  we  came  upon  a  most  interest- 
ing sight.  In  a  field  by  the  roadside 
and  in  a  large  tree  were  hundreds  of 
small  black  birds,  and  the  twittering, 
or  bird-whispering,  as  I  call  the  pretty 
bobolink  singing,  was  very  sweet. 
Under  the  glass  they  proved  to  be 
bobolinks  in  sombre  fall  suits,  and 
many  red-winged  blackbirds  had 
kept  them  company.  Most  of  them 
were  feeding  on  the  ground,  flutter- 
ing just  a  little  further  away  all  the 
time.  Not  far  from  the  flock  the 
yellow  breasts  of  several  meadow- 
larks  showed  plainly  through  the 
dried  grass.  The  fall  flowers  were 
as  pretty  as  those  of  spring.  Golden- 
rod  and  asters,  and  large  yellow  dai- 
sies with  yellow  and  black  centres, 
brightened  the  fields  and  by-ways. 
When  we  stopped  at  our  "wild 
wood "  opposite  the  glen,  the  chil- 
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dren  pocketed  beech-nuts  and  chased 
through  the  thickets  and  weeds. 
Never  did  I  have  so  many  "  stick- 
ers "  of  all  sorts  clinging  to  my  un- 
lucky clothes  as  when  now  I  stole 
after  a  flitting  bird  of  which  I  caught 
sight.  Just  pausing  by  a  flat  stump 
to  take  down  a  few  notes  for  the 
diary,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  robin  red. 
Following  the  little  fellow,  as  with 
his  mate  he  flitted  from  bush  to  un- 
derbrush and  from  underbrush  to 
bush,  I  observed  and  wrote  on  the 
spot  what  proved  to  be  a  correct 
description  of  the  chewink,  or  ground- 
robin,  and  another  bird  was  added  to 
our  list. 

The  pungent,  woodsy  odor  was  all 
about  us,  and  the  leaves  taking  on 
autumn  tints.  In  the  river  a  dozen 
or  so  turtles  were  swimming  or  sun- 
ning themselves  on  the  stones. 
Flocks  of  migrant  bobolinks  twitter- 
ed in  the  trees  at  sundown. 

By  October  2d  large  numbers  of 
blackbirds  had  gathered.  A'  stray 
robin  now  and  then  was  seen.  The 
white-breasted  nut-hatch,  who  will 
stay  all  winter,  called  "Quonk, 
quonk,  quonkee,  quonkee,  quonkee!" 
like  a  "  bird-donkey,"  as  we  dubbed 
him. 

The  country  was  then  very  beauti- 
ful. Long  avenues  of  corn-shocks 
were  far  more  interesting  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  than  any  avenue  of 
sphinxes  could  possibly  be. 

On  the  6th  a  wild  duck  floated  on 
the  Olentangy.  How  picturesque 
still  was  the  river  with  its  quiet 
waters,  its  green,  yellow,  flame, 
crimson,  and  brown  trees,  and  the 
hazy  sky  that  gave  us  opportunity  to 
see  it  all  unblinded!    A  quail  most 


obligingly  sat  crouched  in  some  un- 
derbrush just  over  the  fence,  and  let 
me  creep,  creep  up  (while  all  watch- 
ed) until  near  enough  to  see  every 
white  or  brown  streak  and  spot. 
Finally  I  drew  too  near,  and  off  he 
started  with  his  little  cry  and  whir-r-r 
of  brown  wings.  Further  on  we 
started  a  covey  of  them  from  a 
thicket  close  to  the  bank,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  came  to  what  we  had 
never  seen  before,  a  real  buzzard's 
roost.  We  first  noticed  several  buz- 
zards flying  from  different  directions 
and  converging.  Soon  we  counted, 
to  our  surprise,  more  than  twenty, 
and  the  big  fellows  sailed  right  over 
our  heads  to  the  trees  by  the  river. 
The  large  sycamores,  bare  of  leaves, 
were  covered  with  this  awkward 
fruit — the  turkey  buzzard.  There 
were  about  three  hundred  birds. 
By  the  26th  we  could  count  but 
eighty  of  them.  On  the  27  th  I  heard 
not  one  meadow-lark,  but  saw  a  dove 
alight.  The  gay  foliage  was  gone, 
and  the  trees  stood  etched  against 
a  changing  sky.  On  the  last  day 
of  October  bluebirds  in  flocks  were 
heard. 

Fair  October  bade  farewell  with  a 
most  brilliant  sunset,  glowing  crim- 
son, warm  gold,  shades  of  pink,  pur- 
ple, and  blue,  all  changing  to  colder 
tones  of  gold,  yellow,  and  greenish, 
until  the  light  faded  and  Halloween 
was  born. 

So,  with  the  passing  of  the  birds 
and  the  end  of  October,  closes  the 
record  of  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
year  with  Nature,  whose  life  and 
form,  executed  by  a  master-hand,  it 
is  the  province  of  human  art  to 
imitate. 
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NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Baby's  Own  Room. 

A  certain  baby  has  had  her  own 
particular  room  ever  since  she  was 
two  months  old.  Friends  and  visit- 
ors would  exclaim:  ie  It  isn't  possible 
that  you  put  that  poor  little  thing  off 
by  itself  to  sleep  ?  How  can  you  do 
it  ?  "  "  Because,"  was  the  reply,  "  I 
believe  it  to  be  better  for  my  child 
and  better  for  my  child's  parents. 
She  is  not  '  put  off '  very  far,  as  her 
little  room  opens  directly  into  ours, 
and  there  are  no  magnificent  dis- 
tances to  traverse  before  reaching 
her.  The  plan,  so  far,  certainly 
works  well,  for  Baby  sleeps  soundly 
and  so  do  we;  she  also  breathes 
purer  air,  which  is  a  most  important 
consideration.  When  her  crib  was 
close  beside  me,  I  had  it  on  my  mind 
to  wake  frequently  during  the  night 
and  put  out  my  hand  to  make  sure 
that  the  precious  atom  was  warm 
and  living;  but  now  that  this  is  an 
impossibility,  I  no  longer  have  it  on 
my  mind  and  sleep  comfortably." 

"  But  it  seems  so  unnatural  !  " 

"  My  child  does  not  look  neglect- 
ed, does  she  ?  Do  you  really  think 
her  physical  condition  is  in  need  of 
improvement  ? " 

A  half-reluctant  "  N-o  "  was  mur- 
mured, for  the  plump,  rosy  baby 
contradicted  any  idea  of  suffering; 
and  admiration  for  the  room  itself 
superseded  every  other  feeling. 


It  is  a  perfect  gem,  and  a  worthy 
frame  for  the  gem  it  enshrines;  for 
this  is  the  first  child  in  that  genera- 
tion of  a  family  well-to-do  in  this 
world's  goods  and  possessing,  in  ad- 
dition, much  sound  sense  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  The 
house  is  large  enough  to  afford  over 
the  entrance  door  a  good-sized  apart- 
ment for  a  small  inmate,  with  plenty 
of  breathing-room  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing; and  this  space  has  been  deco- 
rated and  furnished  with  a  view  to  a 
child's  first  needs  in  the  way  of  food 
for  the  eye.  The  walls  are  of  a  soft 
cream  color,  and  on  them  are  painted 
at  intervals  flowers  and  butterflies 
that  look  as  though  there  had  been 
a  shower  of  real  blossoms  or  a  swarm 
of  bright-hued  insects.  A  small  gilt 
moulding  defines  the  ceiling,  and  the 
latter  is  painted  in  sky-blue,  with 
golden  stars  here  and  there.  The 
first  baby-ideas  of  heaven  were  deep- 
ened by  this  ceiling,  and  the  child's 
mental  education  has  been  considered 
in  arranging  the  room. 

The  carpet  is  an  exceptional  one, 
being  a  pattern  of  tiny  moss-rose 
buds,  very  close  together,  on  a  cream- 
colored  ground;  and  it  is  made  as  a 
large  rug  and  fastened  with  rings  to 
brass-headed  nails  in  the  stained 
floor,  which  forms  a  bordering  half  a 
yard  deep  around  the  room.  This 
rug  is  therefore  easily  taken  up  and 
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shaken  whenever  the  room  is  swept. 
The  crib  is  a  very  pretty  wicker 
affair,  gilded  and  transparent  with 
lace  and  tied  back  with  blue  ribbons. 
The  coverlet  is  made  of  blue,  white, 
and  pink  ribbon  in  stripes,  the  white 
stripes  embroidered  with  rosebuds 
to  match  the  carpet.  The  window 
curtains  match  those  of  the  crib. 

A  very  "cute"  little  bureau,  in 
white  enamelled  wood,  has  lines  of 
deep  blue  edged  on  either  side  with 
smaller  ones  of  gold,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  drawer  a  small  cluster  of 
rosebuds.  Two  diminutive  rockers 
match  the  bureau  and  also  a  little 
table,  while  two  soft  hassocks  cov- 
ered with  light-blue  velveteen  were 
fully  appreciated  by  Baby  when  she 
was  old  enough  to  use  them.  The 
pretty  bath-tub  is  painted  blue,  and 
the  soft,  fine  towels  used  in  connec- 
tion with  it  have  embroidered  blue 
borders  and  Baby's  initial  in  the 
same  color. 

"What  a  lovely  little  room!"  I 
hear  people  exclaim;  "but  very  few 
indeed  can  afford  such  luxuries." 

That  is  true  enough.    There  cer- 


tainly are  numberless  mothers  to 
whom  some  special  baby  is  just  as 
dear  as  this  favored  little  one  is  to 
hers,  yet  to  whom  these  dainty  be- 
longings are  quite  beyond  reach. 
But  a  little  room,  perhaps,  is  avail- 
able, and  it  can  at  least  be  charac- 
terized by  neatness  and  a  certain 
simple  beauty.  The  paper  in  a 
child's  room  should  always  be  light 
— a  white  or  cream-colored  ground, 
if  possible,  with  a  small  pattern  of 
flowers.  Really  pretty  papers  are  so 
cheap  now,  and  it  takes  so  little  to 
cover  the  walls  of  one  small  apart- 
ment, that  it  seems  inexcusable  to 
surround  an  infant  with  dark,  ugly 
wall-hangings. 

An  ingrain  carpet  of  tiny  pattern 
could  replace  the  more  costly  one  of 
Brussels  sprinkled  with  rosebuds, 
and  a  small  cottage  bureau  might  be 
substituted  for  the  enamelled  one. 
A  very  little  money  spent  on  the 
baby's  room  would  make  it  most  at- 
tractive and  would  more  than  recon- 
cile the  little  one  to  her  position  of 
queen  of  all  she  surveys. 

M.  C,  I. 


GUARDING  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS. 


ii. 


In  dealing  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  guarding  against  accidents,  it 
will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
following  points  : 

A  Few  Physiological  Axioms. 

i.  Inflammation  is  more  readily 
excited  in  children  than  in  adults, 
owing  to  the  delicacy  of  their  tissuesj 
the  sensitiveness  of  their  nervous 
system,  and  the  greater  rapidity  of 
the  circulation.  This  is  true  alike  of 
the  covering  of  the  body  (the  skin), 


the  lining  of  the  body  (the  mucous 
membrane),  and  of  the  remaining 
tissues.  Irritating  substances,  there- 
fore, no  matter  how  slight  in  them- 
selves, may  create  great  distur- 
bance. 

2.  Owing  mainly  to  the  compara- 
tively greater  nervous  irritability  of 
tissues,  convulsions  are  quite  com- 
mon, sometimes  from  apparently 
slight  causes,  such  as  fright,  an  un- 
digested morsel  of  food,  or  bad  air — 
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i.e.,  malarial  poison,  a  child  often 
having  a  convulsion  when  an  adult 
would  have  a  chill.  It  is  a  source  of 
comfort  to  know  that  many  of  the 
convulsions  of  childhood  are  not 
dangerous;  but  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  on  this  subject  later  on. 

3.  The  openings  of  the  body,  be- 
ing small,  are  readily  obstructed  by 
foreign  substances,  and  danger  is 
greatest  where  the  processes  imme- 
diately necessary  to  life  are  con- 
cerned, as  in  the  air-passages — i.e., 
the  interior  of  the  nose  and  the 
throat,  leading  as  they  do  to  the 
lungs.  The  lungs,  being  intimately 
associated  with  the  heart,  keep  life 
in  the  body  by  causing  us  to  take  in 
air  which  purines  the  vital  fluid — the 
blood.  Cut  off  this  entrance  of  air 
and  suffocation  ensues,  which,  if  not 
speedily  relieved,  ends  fatally. 

4.  While  children  frequently  re- 
cover  very  rapidly  from  severe  in- 
juries, sometimes  apparently  slight 
causes  start  a  train  of  disturbances, 
especially  in  one  not  naturally 
strong,  that  may  develop  into  serious 
disease  months  or  even  years  after- 
ward. Thus  joint  and  spinal  dis- 
eases are  sometimes  caused  by  slight 
blows  or  falls. 

5.  Sleep  is  Nature's  great  restorer 
of  energy  and  health,  and  frequently 
follows  injuries.  It  is  natural  and 
useful  and  not  to  be  prevented,  as 
many  persons  believe,  for  the  quieter 
a  child  is  after  an  injury  the  better. 

General  Directions  in  Case  of  Accident. 

A  few  general  remarks  applicable 
to  all  accidents,  no  matter  what  their 
cause,  will  now  be  in  order. 

Do  not  form  one  of  a  crowd  about 
the  injured  one,  unless  you  can  be 
of  service.    Remember  that  the  one 


who  is  alleviating  distress  wants 
room,  and  that  it  is  also  essential  for 
the  invalid.  Idle  curiosity  prevents 
competent  persons  from  assisting, 
and  omciousness  is  often  directly  in- 
jurious. 

If  you  assume  charge,  go  quietly 
but  quickly  to  work.  If  you  do  not, 
be  ready  to  go  wherever  it  is  neces- 
sary, or  to  do  whatever  is  desired, 
and  do  it  without  argument.  Time 
is  a  precious  element  in  emergencies, 
and  cannot  be  wasted. 

If  your  judgment  tells  you  that 
the  case  in  hand  is  more  than  you 
can  manage,  send  or  go  for  the  doc- 
tor, being  sure  to  tell  the  physician 
what  the  injury  is,  that  he  may 
bring  the  necessary  instruments  or 
medicines.  Stupid  or  excitable  per- 
sons should  not  be  sent  on  such  er- 
rands. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  injured  children  should  be  ex- 
amined carefully  in  even  apparently 
slight  cases.  Do  not  imagine,  as  is 
occasionally  done,  that  the  child  is 
feigning,  and  resort  to  rough  usage. 
Bear  in  mind  that  rough  handling 
may  reopen  a  wound  in  which  bleed- 
ing has  ceased,  or  cause  the  jagged 
end  of  a  broken  bone  seriously  to 
wound  important  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels. Be  particularly  careful  in 
lifting  and  carrying  the  injured,  and 
in  removing  clothing  which  adheres 
closely  to  the  body.  Better  sacrifice 
clothing  than  run  the  risk  of  doing 
injury  to  the  child. 

Don't  be  cross  and  unreasonable, 
for  your  impatience  may  induce 
greater  mental  and  consequently 
physical  suffering;  but,  above  all, 
don't  let  the  child  think  that  you  are 
frightened. 
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CERTAIN  SOCIAL  PITFALLS. 


BY  SUSAN  H.  HINKLEY. 


I. 


It  is  my  purpose  to  confine  myself, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  only  those  as- 
pects of  my  subject  that  concern 
mothers,  no  longer  of  infants  only, 
but  of  children  with  individualities 
growing  more  and  more  marked,  and 
with  perceptions  as  to  life  outside  of 
the  home  more  and  more  keen.  We 
all  know  that  the  child's  life,  from 
the  moment  of  its  conception,  is  a 
sacred  charge.  Prenatal  influences, 
though  working  in  ways  that,  even 
in  this  scientific  age,  are  mysterious 
and  devious,  are  yet  so  potent  for 
good  or  evil  that,  in  spite  of  what 
may  seem  an  occasional  inconsistency 
in  result,  we  must  believe  there  is 
an  underlying  consistency  of  purpose 
too  subtle  for  our  human  under- 
standing to  grasp.  Yet  even  with  our 
imperfect  vision  we  now  realize  the 
depth  of  our  responsibility  during 
these  months.  Nor  are  we  less  alert 
to  the  importance  of  maternal  devo- 
tion at  the  later  period  during  infancy 
and  early  childhood.  Our  consciences 
are  alive  to  our  shortcomings.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  increase  in  maternal 
intelligence,  and  in  spite,  too,  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  studying  sociologi- 
cal questions  to  a  degree  that  makes 
almost  any  marriage  seem  a  great 
social  risk  and  the  birth  of  any  child 
a  blessing  not  to  be  too  hastily 
thankful  for,  there  comes  a  time  in 
the  lives  of  our  children  when  a  kind 
of  moral  apathy  seems  to  obtain 
among  us.  Suddenly  we  find  that, 
in  spite  of  all  our  up-to-date  training, 
we  have  really  relied  for  our  success 


as  mothers,  far  more  than  we  real, 
ized,  on  the  maternal  instinct,  and 
that  this  is  no  longer  all  we  need 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  many  com- 
plex social  problems  that  now  face 
us. 

There  are  three  ways  of  meeting 
this  turning  point  in  the  life  of  a 
child.  The  commonest  way  is  to  ig- 
nore it,  to  "  deny  error  " — that  is  to 
say,  to  shirk  responsibility  by  deny- 
ing that  any  such  exists.  In  other 
words,  to  prolong  the  period  of  in- 
fancy to  the  age  of  long  skirts  and 
long  trousers,  and  then,  because  we 
believe  in  the  i '  untrammelled  de- 
velopment of  the  individuality/'  to 
keep  looking  quietly  on  while  our 
sons  and  daughters  manage  their  so- 
cial existence  pretty  much  as  they 
please,  and  very  often,  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  a  manner  we  know  to 
be  wrong. 

The  second  method  of  meeting  the 
difficulties  that  present  themselves 
as  soon  as  our  children  mingle  at  all 
with  others  is  by  exaggerating  their 
magnitude,  and  by  dwelling  on  them, 
sometimes  in  the  presence  of  those 
concerned,  until  we  have  developed  a 
fine  growth  of  self-conscious  sensi- 
tiveness to  surrounding  conditions, 
unbearable  in  the  extreme  and 
worse  than  the  evils  against  which 
we  are  inveighing. 

The  third  course,  and  the  one  to 
follow,  is  first  to  look  our  difficulties 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  admit  our 
own  weak  points  which  are  going 
to  make  it  hard  for  us  to  guide  our 
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children  along  the  unworldly  way. 
This  means  absolute  honesty  with 
ourselves  and  indeed  with  every 
one  else,  and  is  not  so  easy  as  it  at 
first  sounds.  Some  one  has  said  that 
only  genius  can  speak  the  truth. 
We  might  almost  add  that  only  ge- 
nius sees  it. 

Dr.  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  recently  on  "The 
Social  Purpose,"  said  in  conclusion: 
"The  problem  is  already  half  met 
when  one  elects  the  life  of  simpli- 
city, of  simple  food  and  modest 
shelter,  serviceable  dress  and  sane 
amusement.  The  other  half  is  not 
so  difficult  as  we  are  prone  to  believe 
it.  The  difficult  thing  is  to  make 
the  start,  to  burn  one's  ships,  and  to 
declare  once  for  all  for  the  free  life." 
The  easy  way  in  which  Dr.  Hender- 
son burns  our  ships,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  no  indication  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  our  doing  it. 
Consider  the  first  ship  he  burns,  in 
his  "  election  of  a  life  of  simplicity." 
We  are  to  choose  simple  food.  We 
all  believe  in  simple  food;  few  of 
us  admit  that  we  have  anything  else; 
and  yet  after  the  first  hygienic  days 
of  early  childhood  we  begin  a  steady 
cultivation  of  the  epicurean  taste 
in  our  families.  The  incentive,  it  is 
true,  does  not  always  originate  with 
ourselves.  Our  children  get  their 
first  taste  of  delicacies,  perhaps,  at 
other  tables  than  ours;  they  learn 
many  of  the  nice  little  distinctions  in 
regard  to  cookery  in  the  homes  of 
wealth,  and  grow  more  and  more 
fastidious  in  their  own  homes  of 
simplicity.  We  yield  to  their  desires, 
and  after  a  time  we  either  live  all 
the  time  more  elaborately  than  we 
should,  or  make  such  distinctions  be- 


tween our  daily  table  and  that  which 
we  set  before  guests  that  all  real  hos- 
pitality dies  a  natural  death,  and  our 
children  become  just  as  averse  as  we 
to  the  unexpected  guest  who  lives 
on  a  different  scale  from  ourselves. 
The  result  is  that  they  lose  one  of 
the  great  pleasures  of  childhood — free 
and  simple  hospitality  among  them- 
selves. They  shrink  from  exposing 
the  daily  simplicity  of  their,  table. 
We,  in  fact,  train  them  to  this  false 
pride  by  making  too  great  a  differ- 
ence ourselves  when  we  invite  our 
guests.  The  chief  criticism  we  fear, 
in  our  own  case,  is  possibly  some- 
thing as  follows: 

"  If  plain  living  and  high  thinking 
is  her  motto,  how  terribly  high  she 
must  think  she's  thinking  !  No 
one  cares  to  be  thought  to  assume 
that  her  company  is  so  delightful, 
or  even  that  of  the  guests  she  draws 
to  herself,  as  to  make  two  courses 
answer  for  six.  If  six  courses  gen- 
erally prevail  among  her  friends,  she 
feels  she  lays  herself  open  to  the 
charge  of  this  assumption.  If  her 
simplicity  be  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stance, she  renounces  guests  except 
of  her  own  humble  type.  If  it 
be  a  matter  of  principle  only,  she,  in 
most  cases,  buries  he'r  scruples,  and 
six  courses  win.  Strangely  enough, 
the  criticism  she  fears  will  not  come, 
if  it  come  at  all,  from  those  whom  she 
is  emulating.  The  well-to-do  respect 
rather  than  despise  the  economies  of 
the  limited.  It  is  private,  not  public, 
opinion  that  we  fear.  Genuine  pub- 
lic opinion  is  made  up  of  the  opinions 
of  persons  of  all  degrees  of  means 
and  variations  of  circumstance.  It 
therefore  has  a  certain  justice  in  it, 
in  spite  of  its  ignorance  of  detail.  It 
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is  founded  on  a  wide  observation  of 
human  beings,  among  whom  the  in- 
dividual is  only  temporarily  the  cen- 
tre of  observation.  Private  opinion, 
on  the  other  hand — that  is,  the  opin- 
ion of  a  certain  select  coterie  of  our 
friends — is  the  more  fearful  because 
it  is  so  well  primed  up  in  details  as 
to  be  blinded  to  the  wider  view. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  paper  to  discuss  just  what  viands 
on  our  table  constitute  the  simple 
diet.  But  this  much  can  be  asserted, 
that  in  so  far  as  daily  food  becomes 
a  matter  of  absorbing  interest  in  the 
family,  something  to  be  criticised 
praised,  and  dwelt  upon;  that  in  so 
far  as  we  are  making  sharp  guest  dis- 
tinctions in  the  table  we  set,  we 
are  close  upon  one  of  the  very  grav- 
est of  social  pitfalls  in  this  later  edu- 
cation of  our  children. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered, 
following  Dr.  Henderson's  outline,  is 
"modest  shelter."  Once  our  atten- 
tion is  turned  toward  the  roof  over 
our  heads  arid  the  furnishings  be- 
neath, we  grow  ambitious  beyond 
either  our  physical  or  financial  means, 
or  both.  We  incline  toward  a  dwell- 
ing, when  once  we  set  the  carpenters 
at  it,  that  in  some  degree  rules  us. 
Even  the  very  floors  upon  which  we 
tread  gain  a  certain  mastery  over  us, 
occasionally  rendering  two  servants 
a  necessity  where  otherwise  one 
would  suffice.  The  ambition  is  gen- 
eral among  Americans  to  live  in 


houses  that  are  far  larger  and  of 
more  costly  furnishing  than  they  can 
employ  servants  to  care  for  properly. 
We  are  inclined  over-much  toward 
the  collection  of  things  about  us  that 
we  become,  in  a  sort,  slaves  to.  In 
some  houses  the  very  silver  seems 
to  flaunt  its  brightness  in  the  face, 
always  suggesting  toil,  toil;  and 
some  houses,  all  on  the  wing  with 
berufned  muslin  at  the  windows, 
seem  constantly  to  call  attention  to 
the  labors  of  the  laundry.  At  this 
time  of  year,  when  house- cleaning  is 
in  order  and  the  domestic  manage  is 
in  a  general  unmoral  condition,  a 
desperate  feeling  pervades  some  of 
us,  a  wild  desire  to  fill  our  ash  barrels 
witn  somewhat  unwonted  objects, 
to  paint  our  ivory-white  woodwork 
red,  to  lock  up  some  of  our  disor- 
dered rooms — in  fact,  to  do  anything 
to  make  life  less  of  a  burden.  If  we 
could  only  be  content  to  live  with 
fewer  external  manifestations  of  cul- 
tivation about  us,  we  might  possibly 
have  more  time  and  strength  for  the 
genuine  article.  Of  course  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  wealth  to  build  as  it 
chooses  and  to  furnish  as  it  will,  and, 
when  this  can  be  done  without  tres- 
passing unduly  upon  time,  health,  or 
means,  it  is  not  a  case  in  point.  Our 
pitfall  lies  in  our  too  frequent  ambi- 
tion to  follow  close  in  the  traces  of 
wealth,  risking  our  own  health  and 
prosperity  and  weakening  the  moral 
fibre  of  our  children. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC. 


A  paper  recently  read  by  Miss  M. 
R.  Hofer  before  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  contained  some  in- 
teresting remarks  on  the  subject  of 
how  to  impart  musical  instruction. 

The  fact,  observes  Miss  Hofer, 
that  music  is  saying  something  soon 
becomes  obvious  to  the  youngest 
child,  and  that  without  continually 
calling  his  attention  to  it.  Let  the 
music  speak  for  itself.  Sing  well, 
play  well,  play  definitely  for  him,  be 
sure  that  you  are  letting  it  speak, 
and,  if  it  is  good  and  has  a  reason  for 
being,  he  will  get  the  message. 

Give  the  child  an  idea  to  work  out, 
and  he  will  overcome  all  technical 
difficulties  in  his  effort  to  produce  it. 
His  five-finger  exercise  may  be 
turned  into  a  world  of  happiness  by 
being  changed  from  the  dull  routine 
of  practice  into  the  rocking  of  a  cra- 
dle. His  activity,  which  before 
wandered  ruthlessly  over  the  key- 
board, will  now  be  carefully  guided 
and  directed,  and,  as  he  becomes 
absorbed  in  the  idea,  he  will  add  to 
his  effort  the  artistic  mood  of  the 
lullaby  while  hushing  the  baby  to 
sleep. 

His  dreary  monotony  of  scales  may 
be  changed  into  gallant  companies  of 
soldiers  advancing  and  retreating  up 
and  down  the  piano  keyboard.  His 
arpeggios  may  become  leaping,  gal- 
loping horses  for  accent  and  empha- 
sis, or  flying  birds  sailing  smoothly 
in  flowing  legato.  "  I  am  not  speak- 
ing,'' says  Miss  Hofer,  * 1  of  sentimen- 
tal devices  with  which  to  deceive  a 
child  into  application,  but  of  helping 
the  child  into  application  through 
real  doing/' 


Every  difficulty,  even  the  most 
technical,  may  be  met  by  an  inter- 
pretative effort.  With  such  teaching 
melody,  rhythm,  and  harmony  be- 
come to  the  child  "  living  habita- 
tions/' Life  becomes  a  delight  and 
music  an  art.  The  child  becomes  a 
creator,  an  imaginer  and  conceiver 
of  musical  thought,  an  expresser  of 
musical  idea,  instead  of  a  base  drudge 
and  imitator. 

Not  the  least  is  the  mother's  work 
in  the  musical  training  of  the  child, 
especially  if  the  gift  of  God-given 
genius  is  placed  in  her  care. 

In  every  home  there  should  be  a 
singing  hour,  one  time  in  the  week 
which  should  be  sacred  to  song. 
When  gathered  around  the  piano  the 
good  old  songs  of  home,  God,  and 
country  should  be  sung.  Here  the 
first,  best,  and  truest  lessons  in  art 
appreciation  can  be  taught.  Here 
the  patriotic  songs,  hymns,  ballads, 
the  folk-songs  of  all  nations  should 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  broad  cul- 
ture which  will  make  the  taste  for 
the  musical  jingle  and  mawkish  sen- 
timent an  impossibility. 

To  be  sure,  the  time  of  bard  and 
minstrel  has  gone  by,  and  the  full 
value  of  song  as  spontaneous  expres- 
sion we  cannot  hope  to  claim,  now 
that  art  has  become  so  largely  an  ab- 
straction from  real  life  and  a  thing 
to  be  assumed  and  cultivated  from 
the  outside.  But  with  each  child  are 
again  present  primitive  conditions, 
the  most  difficult  to  be  met  with  in 
our  work;  yet  from  these  will  proceed 
the  broadest  future  results  if  we  meet 
them  aright. 

It  is  in  this  period  of  musical  im- 
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pression  that  our  best  work  can  be 
done  for  the  children.  It  is  in  this 
period  that  our  best  work  must  be 
done  if  we  wish  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  music  of  the  future.  It  is 
during  the  myth  and  fairy-tale  period 
of  childhood  that  the  true  poetry  of 
music  must  be  cultivated,  that  the 
doors  of  the  imagination  must  be  kept 
wide  open.  Then  music  must  be 
given  to  the  children  as  life  experi- 
ence, that  in  the  free  and  vital  out- 
living of  this  experience  not  only  the 
artistic  life  may  be  quickened,  but 
that  the  moral  and  spiritual  health  of 
the  individual  may  be  conserved.  It 
is  quite  possible  for  a  person  to  pass 
through  life  comfortably  without 
knowing  ''Yankee  Doodle "  from 
M  Old  Hundred."  Whether  some  part 
of  the  man  has  not  suffered  loss  would 
be  more  difficult  to  tell. 


If  in  our  advanced  civilization  we 
have  gone  somewhat  astray  in  writ- 
ing pretty  tunes  for  the  children 
instead  of  giving  them  musical  ideas, 
our  problem  is  how  to  provide  them 
with  the  largest  experience — the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  music  can  be 
made.  This  should  be  our  deepest 
concern.  How  can  we  give  them 
impressions  deep  and  sound  which 
will  lead  them  finally  to  grasp  the 
glorious  conceptions  of  the  masters, 
not  merely  as  art  productions,  but  as 
noble  expressions  of  the  life  univer- 
sal? We  do  not  produce  the  musician 
or  the  artist  by  making  him  listen  to 
pretty  tunes  or  tones,  but  by  inspir- 
ing him  with  noble  ideas  and  senti- 
ments which,  if  by  the  grace  of  God 
he  becomes  a  musician,  will  make  his 
music  a  life-work  and  in  its  highest 
use  a  ministry  to  the  human  race. 


THE  FOSTER-MOTHERS  OF  FRANCE. 


There  is  no  prettier,  brighter  sight 
in  the  whole  brilliant,  beautiful  city 
of  Paris  than  the  Garden  of  the 
Luxembourg  on  an  afternoon  in 
May,  when  the  horse-chestnuts  of 
the  avenues  hang  out  their  white 
clusters  and  the  hawthorn  trees 
droop  over  the  terraces  with  their 
weight  of  pink  and  white  sweetness. 
The  grass,  dotted  with  "  crimson- 
tipped  99  daisies,  is  in  its  spring  gown 
of  dazzling  green,  white  statues 
gleam  through  the  trees,  and  the 
water  of  the  fountain  has  caught  and 
holds  imprisoned  in  its  stone  circle  a 
bit  of  heaven's  own  blue. 

But  better  than  all  these  is  the  in- 
numerable  throng  of  brown-eyed, 


curly-haired  babies,  fat  and  rosy, 
borne  in  the  arms  of  their  white- 
capped,  much-beribboned  nurses. 
And  not  the  Luxembourg  Garden 
alone,  but  every  park  and  square 
and  shaded  avenue  of  Paris,  indeed 
of  all  France,  is  filled  with  these 
hosts  of  little  ones  and  their  foster- 
mothers;  for,  unfortunately,  too  many 
French  mothers  deny  themselves  that 
sweetest  of  a  mother's  privileges  and 
holiest  of  her  dutes — the  nursing  of 
her  child. 

Whether  it  is  that  the  great  de- 
mand for  nurses  has  created  the  sup- 
ply, or  whether  the  supply,  being 
great,  has  increased  the  demand,  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
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there  are  rrtany,  many  mothers,  rich, 
well-to-do — and  some  even  poor— 
who  from  inclination  or  necessity  fail 
to  nurse  their  own  children,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  numberless 
women,  mostly  unmarried  girls  from 
the  provinces,  who  come  to  the  cities 
and  large  towns  to  obtain  situations 
as  wet-nurses.  Though  such  a  state 
of  things  is  shocking  to  the  mind  of 
an  American  or  English  woman,  we 
must  not  therefore  denounce  these 
poor  girls  utterly  and  consider  them 
as  altogether  low  and  vulgar.  A 
promise  of  marriage,  an  engagement, 
means  as  much  to  the  majority  of 
these  ignorant,  though  good-hearted 
and  really  faithful,  peasant  girls  as 
the  marriage  itself;  and  when  the 
babies  come  it  is  considered  as  quite 
a  bit  of  luck,  for  by  leaving  their 
own  children  at  home  with  parents  or 
friends  the  young  mothers  can  find 
situations  in  the  city,  where  in  a 
year  or  eighteen  months  they  can 
earn  more  than  they  have  ever  done 
before  in  the  fields  or  vineyards. 
Considering  the  general  state  of  mo- 
rality in  France,  they  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed,  and  in  most 
cases  they  are  healthy,  wholesome 
nurses,  cheerful  in  disposition,  kind 
and  loving  to  their  little  charges, 
who  are  really  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  good  fortune. 

With  the  fashionable  mothers  the 
choosing  of  a  nurse  is  but  one  of  the 
preparations,  of  equal  importance 
with  the  choice  of  a  "  layette,"  which 
precede  a  baby's  arrival.  One  of  a 
doctor's  first  questions  in  consulta- 
tion is,  "  Shall  you  wish  to  engage  a 
nurse?"  The  government  of  France 
carefully  guards  the  health  of  these 
little  foster-children,  and  every  wo- 


man who  wishes  to  "  place  "  herself 
in  the  city  of  Paris  must  present  her- 
self at  the  Prefecture  of  Police  with 
a  certificate  from  some  doctor  in  her 
native  district.  If  this  be  approved 
she  is  registered  and  given  a  book  in 
which  printed  blanks  are  to  be  filled 
out  in  case  she  obtains  a  situation. 
A  portion  of  this  book  is  devoted  to 
simple  rules  of  hygiene  and  for  the 
care  of  infants,  such  as:  "  Nursing 
children  should  not  be  fed  oftener 
than  once  in  two  hours;  no  solid 
food  should  be  given  to  a  child 
under  a  year  old;  children  should  un- 
der no  circumstances  occupy  a  bed 
with  the  nurse,  but  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  one,"  and 
other  simple  directions.  Though 
these  rules  cannot  be  enforced,  and 
in  many  cases  are  entirely  disre- 
garded, they  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  good  seed  so  generally 
scattered  must  find  a  place  to  take 
root  somewhere. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that 
there  are  not  many  careful,  loving 
French  mothers  who  would  nurse 
their  children  if  they  could,  and,  be- 
ing prevented,  are  watchful  and 
thoughtful  for  their  welfare.  The 
countless  beautiful,  healthy  babies 
testify  to  the  fact.  But  that  there 
are  other  mothers  who  are  strangely 
careless  is  also  true.  One  striking 
instance  in  the  family  of  the  owner 
of  a  well-known  dry-goods  establish- 
ment in  Paris  came  under  my  own 
observation.  The  father  was  an- 
noyed by  his  child's  crying  at  night, 
and  the  apartment  was  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  a  nurse 
besides  the  other  servants,  so  a  room 
was  engaged  in  quite  a  different  part 
of  the  city,  fully  two  miles  from  the 
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residence  of  the  father  and  mother, 
and  there  were  established  the  little, 
unwelcome  baby  and  its  "  nourrice." 
The  family  carriage  was  sent  to 
bring  them  for  a  daily  visit,  but  the 
rest  of  the  time  the  nurse  was  free 
to  come  and  go  as  she  liked.  In  the 
summer  they  were  sent  into  the 
country  to  the  nurse's  peasant  home 
for  a  couple  of  months.  Fortunately 
for  the  baby,  its  young  foster-mother 
was  a  girl  ot  comparatively  good 
sense  and  quiet  tastes  and  habits, 
and,  as  her  own  baby  had  died  shortly 
after  its  birth,  she  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  her  little  charge. 

Besides  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do 
parents,  there  is  another  large  class  in 
Paris,  composed  of  mothers  who  are 
obliged  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  family  by  their  own  labors.  A 
husband  and  wife  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  children  occupy  a  small  apart- 
ment of  one  or  two  rooms.  The 
children,  if  they  are  above  two  years 
of  age,  are  put  into  the  public  kin- 
dergartens while  the  mother  is  at 
work.  A  little  new-comer  arrives 
and  the  problem  of  life  becomes 
complicated.  But  it  has  been  solved 
many  times  before,  and  is  again,  by 
sending  the  little  new-born  baby, 
when  it  is  three  or  four  days  old, 
into  the  country  to  some  peasant 
mother,  who  weans  her  own  child 
and  takes  to  her  breast  the  little 
stranger.  Here  it  remains — unless  it 
dies,  which  it  is  more  than  likely  to 
do — until  it  is  two  or  three  years  old, 
when  its  parents  are  able  to  make 
room  for  it  at  home.  At  stated  in- 
tervals they  come  to  visit  their  child, 
if  they  can  afford  it,  or  send  for  it  to 
be  brought  to  them  for  two  or  three 
days.    For  this  care   they  pay  six 


dollars  a  month.  If  one  stops  to 
Consider  what  the  majority  of  these 
peasant  homes  are,  and  what  the  ig- 
norance of  the  women,  even  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  always  kind  and  con- 
scientious, one  ceases  to  wonder  why 
the  population  of  France  is  so  nearly 
at  a  standstill,  and  that  the  French 
government  has  become  alarmed 
and  is  endeavoring  to  discourage  this 
farming-out  of  children. 

One  peasant  home  into  which  I 
was  permitted  to  have  more  than  a 
passing  glance  consisted  of  a  one- 
room  cottage,  with  a  tiny  loft  above, 
where  the  winter's  fuel  supply  of 
pressed  cakes  of  tan-bark  was  stowed. 
The  floor  was  paved  with  stone.  An 
open  fireplace  was  in  the  room 
The  furniture  consisted  of  two  cano- 
pied beds,  one  small  bed,  two  cra- 
dles, a  table,  a  wardrobe,  and  a  few 
chairs.  This  house  was  occupied  by 
a  man  and  his  wife,  three  children 
of  their  own,  the  youngest  eight 
months  old,  a  baby  boarder  from 
the  city  aged  five  months,  and  a  six- 
week-old  baby,  the  child  of  an  older 
daughter  who  had  gone  to  the  city 
as  a  wet-nurse.  The  presiding  ge- 
nius of  this  household  was  a  good- 
tempered,  neat,  sensible  woman, 
who  undoubtedly  did  her  best  for 
the  little  ones  entrusted  to  her  care, 
but  what  was  that  best?  Picture 
that  home  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
no  fire  but  the  little  one  used  for 
cooking  in  the  fireplace,  no  washing 
possible  except  as  the  ice  was  broken 
in  the  neighboring  river,  the  daily 
food  consisting  of  bread,  cheese,  and 
vegetable  soup,  with  milk  for  the 
babies,  and  at  rare  intervals  a  bit  of 
meat.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch. 
Just  such  a  winter   came   to  that 
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home,  and  at  its  beginning  death 
claimed  the  husband  and  father  and 
the  eight-month-old  baby.  Six  dol- 
lars a  month  for  each  of  the  two 
baby  boarders  was  the  amount  of  the 
poor  woman's  income.  Another 
baby  was  taken  at  its  birth  to  in- 
crease this  income,  but  the  poor  lit- 
tle thing  lived  but  a  week.  Do  you 
wonder  that  out  of  nine  children 
which  this  woman  had  taken  from 
the  city,  but  two  lived  to  return? 


O  the  pity  of  it  all!  That  in  one 
of  the  most  highly  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  there  should  exist  such 
a  state  of  morals  that  the  natural  re- 
lations of  mothers  are  so  distorted; 
one  class  of  mothers  in  ignorance 
and  wickedness  giving  up  their  holy 
duties,  and  thus  forcing  another  class, 
in  their  denser  ignorance,  to  put  aside 
their  obligations  ! 

G.  W.  W.  C. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


An  imaginary  I  was  interested  in  the 
Bump.  article  on  "  The  Imagi- 
nation in  Aid  of  Nursery  Discipline  " 
in  your  May  number,  and  I  have 
followed  the  suggestion  about  the 
"pink"  and  "  yellow "  whines  with 
great  success. 

My  little  girl  of  two  and  a  half 
will  stand  with  wide-open  mouth 
waiting  for  them  all  to  be  picked  out 
and  thrown  out  of  the  window.  Her 
imagination  is  her  favorite  play- 
thing, although  she  is  not  given  to 
romancing  and  telling  imaginary 
tales,  as  some  children  are.  I  would 
be  glad  if  some  one  would  help  me 
define  the  mental  process  she  went 
through  a  few  days  ago.  Observing 
a  red  spot  like  a  mosquito  bite  on 
her  forehead,  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place: 


'•Baby,  what's  the  matter  with 
your  forehead?"  "  I  got  a  little 
bump  in  it."  "How  did  you  bump 
it?  "  "Well"  (in  a  deliberate,  matter- 
of-fact  tone),  e<  I  climbed  up  on  the 
fence  to  watch  the  boys  play  ball; 
and  my  leg  slipped,  and  then  my 
head  slipped — " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  and  did 
not  finish  the  tale;  but  the  remark- 
able part  is  that  thus  far  she  was 
narrating  an  exploit  of  my  own  child- 
hood, which  ended  in  a  cut  on  my 
forehead,  whereof  I  bear  the  mark 
to  this  day.  I  had  shown  her  the 
scar  and  told  her  the  tale  about  two 
or  three  months  ago.  She  had  done 
nothing  of  the  kind  and  had  not 
even  bumped  her  head.  Do  you 
suppose  that  my  indicating  the  red 
spot  on  her  forehead  suggested  the 
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scar^on  my  \  forehead,  :-vand  so  asso- 
ciated-^ ts  elf  with  the  story  of  my 
fall? 

She  was  not  answering  in  a  joking 
way,  as  she  does  sometimes.  Next 
day  I  asked  again  how  she  bumped 
her  head.  After  a  little  cogitation 
she  answered:  "  On  the  biscuit 
board,''  which  she  had  done  several 
days  before. — A.  T.  White,  Bedford 
City,  Va. 

imaginary  Are  these  words  corn- 
Fear,  patible  with  each  other? 
Is  not  fear  itself  a  painful  reality,  no 
matter  how  foolish  or  unreasonable 
it  may  be?  This  thought  comes  to  us 
when  we  hear  mothers  say:  "  It  is 
only  foolish  imagination,  and  the  child 
must  be  broken  of  it."  And  then, 
alas!  what  cruel  means  are  resorted 
to  to  overcome  actual  fear,  such  as 
the  poor  child  cannot  express  or  ex- 
plain to  those  who  ridicule  him.  To 
us,  in  our  strong  self-reliance,  it  may 
indeed  seem  very  weak  and  foolish 
for  a  child  to  cry  when  left  safe  in 
bed  at  night,  or  to  plead  to  have  the 
light  left  till  he  gets  to  sleep.  And 
yet,  when  not  indulged,  who  can  tell 
the  horror  that  little,  sensitive  mind 
is  passing  through  ere  sleep  comes  to 
its  relief? 

Where  there  is  a  nursery  full  of 
merry  children  such  sad  events  do 
not  often  occur.  It  is  the  lonely, 
only  child  that  suffers,  and  often, 
too,  when  he  appears  old  enough  to 
know  better;  or  the  little  one  whose 
brothers  and  sisters  are  almost  grown 
up.  For  such  we  can  feel  true  sym- 
pathy, for  their  experience  revives 
our  own  childhood.  Why  or  where- 
fore we  cannot  tell,  but  a  most  ridicu- 
lous idea  came  into  the  head  of  one 


we  loved.  It  was  this:  She  fancied 
that  whenever  she  went  up-stairs  in 
the  dark  some  one  was  going  to 
catch  hold  of  her  heel.  It  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  ridiculous  idea,  and  this 
she  knew  at  the  very  time  it  held 
possession  of  her  brain.  She  tried 
to  reason  it  away  with  all  the  wis- 
dom of  an  older  head.  Her  spirit, 
too,  was  early  imbued  with  faith  and 
trust  in  the  Heavenly  Father  as  ever 
near;  and  yet  how  many,  many  times 
she  almost  held  her  breath  to  scud  up- 
stairs in  the  dark  as  fast  as  possible, 
for  fear  some  imaginary  person 
would  suddenly  catch  hold  of  her 
foot  from  below  !  Still  she  could 
not  speak  of  it  to  any  one  older  than 
herself,  or  refuse  to  run  up-stairs  on 
this  or  that  errand,  such  as  little  feet 
are  supposed  to  be  unwearied  in  per- 
forming. In  after-years  she  was  the 
bravest  of  the  brave — a  graveyard  at 
night  had  no  terrors  to  her.  You 
will  see,  from  this,  all  the  reasoning 
in  the  world  could  not  remove  the 
actual  fear  after  it  had  once  taken 
strong  hold  of  the  mind.  It  could 
only  be  outgrown.  In  the  mean- 
time, when  such  a  fear  is  known  it 
should  be  pleasantly  battled  with  in- 
stead of  ridiculed;  and  in  very  many 
cases  the  wish  for  a  light  to  remain 
burning,  or  for  company  at  night, 
humored. 

Occasionally  a  strong,  healthy 
child,  who  has  never  shown  the 
slightest  fear,  nay,  may  have  ap- 
peared remarkably  brave  and  manly, 
suddenly  takes  fright  at  something 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  ap- 
pears cowardly.  We  know  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind.  A  brave  little 
fellow  was  in  the  habit  of  going  up 
to  bed  alone,  lighted  on  his  way 
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only  by  the  hall-light  below.  He 
slept  alone  in  the  hall  bedroom 
above.  He  had  never  expressed  or 
felt  the  slightest  fear  of  any  kind, 
when,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
he  begged  one  of  his  older  sisters  to 
go  up  stairs  with  him  at  night  and 
stay  with  him  until  he  fell  asleep. 
If  persuaded  to  remain  alone  he 
would  remain  quiet  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  suddenly  scream  out,  as 
though  terrified  by  something.  It 
was  long  ere  any  one  could  find  out 


what  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind.  But  one  day,  half-reluctant- 
ly,  he  confessed  that  he  was  afraid 
of  being  smothered  to  death;  that 
wicked  men  sometimes  came  at  night 
when  children  were  sound  asleep 
and  smothered  them.  It  seems  the 
child  had  been  looking  over  an  illus- 
trated annual  lying  on  the  parlor 
table.  It  contained  a  very  vivid 
steel  engraving  of  the  murder  of  the 
Princes  in  the  Tower.  After  read- 
ing the  title  of  the  engraving,  the 


MellinJood 

M ELLIN'S  FOOD  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  hot  weather. 
When  a  baby  is  suffering  from  the  heat,  and  perhaps  a  little  feeble  in  its 
digestive  powers,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  that  child  should  have  a  food  that 
is  easily  digested  and  that  is  adapted  to  his  condition.  To  give  a  child  a  thick, 
starchy  food  when  its  stomach  is  disarranged,  or  to  give  any  insoluble  or  indigestible 
substance,  is  liable  to  cause  further  trouble. 

Mellin's  Food  is  like  no  other  food  and  there  is  no  other  food  like  Mellin's.  Mellin's 
Food  is  distinctive  and  in  a  class  by  itself.  There  are  many  points  of  superiority  about 
Mellin's  Food,  but  just  remember  one  of  them  this  time, — it  contains  the  food 
elements  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  infant  condition.  This  is  not  merely  our  say  so,  but 
is  a  fact,  and  is  proved  by  the  thousands  of  happy,  healthy  children  all  over  the  world. 

I  find  Mellin's  Food  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  cases  of  summer  complaint  in  delicate  children, 
or,  in  fact,  in  any  case  requiring  an  artificial  food.  I  prescribe  it  extensively  in  my  practice,  and 
could  not  get  along  without  it.  V.  A.  Selby,  M.D. 

West  Milford,  W.  Va. 

During  the  last  two  years  in  my  practice  I  have  treated  over  forty  cases  of  intestinal  and  stomach 
disorders  in  infants  during  the  summer  months,  used  no  medicine,  but  did  use  Mellin's  Food,  and  a 
good,  pure  cow's  milk  from  a  reliable  dairy.  Result,  one  hundred  per  cent  recovered.  Do  you  de- 
sire any  better  results  ?  I  shall  continue  to  use  Mellin's  Food.  Loins  K.  Peck,  M.D. 

303  Court  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE 
SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD 


Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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child,  it  appears,  brooded  over  the 
murder  of  the  princes  and  became 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  he,  too, 
might  be  smothered  if  left  alone. 
When  it  was  fully  explained  to  him 
why  the  innocent  children  were 
made  away  with,  and  that  the  event 
occurred  long  ago,  his  nightly  terror 
left  him.    In  the  same  way  a  picture, 


or  some  careless  word  of  ignorant, 
superstitious  servants,  may  gain  pos- 
session of  your  child's  mind,  and, 
though  confessing  fear,  he  may  long 
sensitively  shrink  from  telling  the 
true  cause.  Therefore  we  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  upon  all  mothers 
to  try  patience  and  forbearance  in- 
stead of  reproof  or  ridicule. — B . 


The  most  successful  and  only  rational  method  of  rearing  infants  by 
X  hand  is  with  foods  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers  of  the  child.  The  X 
X  "Allenburys"  system  of  progressive  feeding  does  this,  and  has  been  attended  X 
X  with  the  happiest  results*  The  children  thrive  and  sleep  well,  and  are  con-  £ 
X  tented  and  happy,  being  saved  from  the  digestive  troubles  so  common  with  %- 
y  young  infants  fed  on  farinaceous  foods,  condensed  milk,  or  even  fresh  cow's  X 


milk* 


The  "Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  I 

For  the  first  3  months  of  life 


The  "Allenburys"  Milk  Food  No.  2 

For  the  second  3  months  of  life 


The  "Allenburys"  Malted  Food 

No.  3. 


The  No.  1  Milk  Food  contains  all  the  constituents 
of  human  milk  in  true  relative  proportions,  and  will 
be  found  a  reliable  substitute  for  the  mother's  milk. 
It  may  be  given  alternately  with  the  breast  without 
fear  of  causing  digestive  disturbance. 

The  No.  2  Milk  Food  is  similar  io  No.  1,  with  the- 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  soluble  phosphates, 
albuminoids,  and  maltose.  This  excites  a  healthy 
tendency  in  the  child  to  elaborate  and  develop  its 
digestive  powers,  and  affords  material  for  the  for- 
mation of  bone  and  healthy  nerve  tissue.  Neither 
of  these  Foods  contains  any  starch,  and  boiled  water 
only  is  needed  in  preparing  them. 

The  No.  3  is  a  farinaceous  Food,  and  needs  the 
addition  of  cow's  milk.  It  is  a  cooked,  partially  pre- 
digested  wheaten  flour,  yet  contains  enough  uncon- 
verted starch  to  afford  sufficient  exercise  of  the 
infant's  digestive  powers.  The  diastase  present  in 
the  Food  also  acts  on  the  milk  with  which  the  Food 
is  prepared,  and  prevents  the  casein  forming  into 
hard,  cheesy  curds. 


No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions 
accompanying  each  tin  are  intelligently  followed.   A  sample  of  the  Food 
and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request* 
X  Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired.  ♦ 


MEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

F  (ESTABLISHED  A.  D  1715.) 

U.  S.  A.:  82  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

Canada:  W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Toronto. 
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Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XVI.  AUGUST,  1QOO.  No.  189. 

THE  PREPARATION  FOR  MOTHERHOOD. 

BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
I. 


In  one  sense,  the  care  of  a  child 
begins  with  its  conception.  But  the 
antenatal  care  cannot  be  given  di- 
rectly to  the  unborn;  it  must  be 
bestowed  upon  the  mother.  What- 
ever she  would  do  for  its  welfare 
must  be  performed  through  judicious 
care  of  her  own  health.  Let  it  be 
understood  at  once  that  there  is  no 
special  or  patent  regimen  to  be  fol- 
lowed during  pregnancy.  Success 
attends  the  careful  and  common- 
sense  application  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  health  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions that  come  with  pregnancy. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  mother  has 
previously  led  a  hygienic  life  will  the 
task  be  an  easy  one.  If  she  has  lived 
in  neglect  or  defiance  of  hygiene, 
then  she  must  "  cease  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  well/' 

The  diet  of  pregnancy  should  be 
simple  and  nutritious,  but  should 
not,  unless  by  reason  of  some  special 
disorder,  be  different  from  a  whole- 
some diet  of  a  non-pregnant  woman. 
The  special  restricted  dietaries 
vaunted  to  insure  easy  delivery  have 
no  such  effect,  and  if  the  results 


claimed  were  really  attained  they 
would  be  merely  a  saving  of  some 
pain  on  the  part  of  the  mother  at  the 
expense  of  her  infant's  development. 
As  there  is  a  tendency  to  nausea,  flat- 
ulence, and  acidity  with  resulting 
heartburn,  the  diet  should  be  not 
only  nutritious  but  easily  digestible. 
While  the  derangements  just  men- 
tioned are  most  likely  of  nervous 
origin,  there  is  no  doubt  that  diges- 
tive power  is  usually  to  some  degree 
impaired.  The  use,  therefore,  of 
foods,  such  as  sweets,  pastry,  and  rich 
articles  generally,  which  are  partic- 
ularly likely  to  produce  fermentation 
in  any  state  of  health,  must  tend  to 
aggravate  these  unpleasant  symp- 
toms. 

There  is  a  tendency  during  preg- 
nancy to  constipation,  chiefly  from 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  growing 
womb,  or  to  the  exaggeration  of  such 
a  tendency  if  it  already  exists.  To 
some  degree  this  may  be  combated 
by  the  use  of  foods  of  a  laxative 
tendency,  fruits,  coarse  cereals,  and 
all  the  usual  articles  employed  with 
this  intent.    In  the  latter  part  of 
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pregnancy,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
womb  upon  the  other  abdominal 
organs  becomes  considerable,  it  is 
usually  wise  to  moderate  the  amount 
of  flesh  diet,  if  it  has  been  consider- 
able, and  to  supply  its  place  with 
milk  and  eggs,  in  order  that  the  tax 
upon  the  kidneys  may  be  lessened. 
The  free  use  of  liquids — that  is  to 
say,  of  water  or  thin  nutriment — is 
valuable,  both  as  further  helping  the 
work  of  the  kidneys  and  as  favoring 
the  proper  action  of  the  bowels. 

The  dress  of  the  pregnant  woman 
must  be  entirely  free  from  constric- 
tion. Very  early  in  gestation  the 
corset  would  better  be  abandoned, 
or,  if  worn  at  all,  so  loosely  laced  as 
to  make  no  pressure.  All  of  the 
organs,  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  bow- 
els, not  to  mention  the  womb  itself, 
demand  the  greatest  freedom.  There 
is  a  new  and  increased  demand  for 
oxygen,  the  lungs  must  take  in  more 
air,  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  must 
convey  a  more  unrestricted  supply  of 
the  better  oxygenated  blood.  All 
other  sources  of  constriction,  such  as 
tight  garments  and  bands,  must  be 
avoided.  The  garter  deserves  special 
mention,  as  in  pregnancy  there  is  a 
tendency  to  swelling  of  the  veins  of 
the  lower  extremities,  and  this  is  ag- 
gravated by  a  tight  garter.  Some 
other  form  of  stocking  support  is 
preferable  when  the  hose  must  be 
kept  trimly  in  position. 

Air  and  exercise  conduce  to  well- 
being  in  pregnancy  as  at  other  timest 
The  amount  of  exercise  that  can  be 
taken  will  vary  very  much  with  cases. 
The  woman  who  does  her  own  house- 
work or  any  considerable  part  of  it 
will  not  need  exercise,  for  instance, 
but  will  need  open  air.    A  woman 


troubled  badly  with  morning  sick- 
ness may  be  unable  for  the  time  be- 
ing to  take  outdoor  exercise  at  all, 
but  to  her,  as  to  all,  air  and  sunshine 
will  be  beneficial,  and  it  should  be 
had  if  possible,  even  if  it  be  no  more 
than  what  can  be  gotten  in  the  in- 
valid's bedroom.  Assuming  that  the 
woman  is  able  to  take  exercise,  how 
much  shall  she  take?  It  must  stop 
short  of  serious  fatigue,  and  it  must 
never  be  violent,  lest,  especially  in 
those  with  a  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  favor  or  excite  miscarriage. 
In  a  general  way  exercise  which 
gives  a  feeling  of  well-being  and  of 
only  gentle  weariness  is  beneficial 
and  aids  sleep. 

The  customary  use  of  the  bath  need 
not  ordinarily  be  interrupted.  It  aids 
the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  is  still 
another  mode  of  assisting  the  kidneys 
in  their  functions.  The  action  of  the 
skin  may  be  further  assisted  by  suffi- 
ciently warm,  but  not  burdensome, 
clothing,  and  the  lower  limbs  espe- 
cially need  protection  from  chilling 
when  the  protuberant  abdomen  pre- 
vents the  usual  clinging  of  the  gar- 
ments about  the  person.  Then  the 
warmth  of  the  garments  next  the 
skin  should  be  increased.  Many 
women  dislike  warm  under-drawers, 
but  their  use  at  this  time,  if  the 
weather  be  cold,  is  very  desirable. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  at  just  what 
point  the  disturbances  of  function 
usual  in  pregnancy  cease  to  be  nor- 
mal and  become  disorders  to  be 
dealt  with.  Thus,  a  certain  amount 
of  "  morning  sickness  "is  so  common 
as  to  be  considered  normal,  but  this 
symptom  may  become  so  severe  as 
to  be  dangerous.  Whenever  any  of 
the   ordinary    functional  disorders 
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of  pregnancy  become  really  trouble- 
some they  are  the  proper  care  of  the 
physician.  Short  of  this  point,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  expectant  mother 
should  keep  up  a  certain  observation 
of  her  own  symptoms  without  allow- 
ing- herself  to  become  at  all  hypo- 
chondriacal concerning  them.  Too 
much  self-consideration  is  always 
harmful;  too  little  may  occasionally 
be  disadvantageous.  In  this  spirit 
we  may  consider  what  may  be  done 
by  domestic  practice  for  some  of  the 
commonest  ailments  of  pregnancy. 

Nausea  and  vomiting,  popularly 
called  "  morning  sickness,"  because 
of  their  usual  occurrence  at  that 
time  of  day,  are,  as  has  just  been 
said,  almost  always  present  at  some 
time  in  pregnancy,  especially  in  the 
earlier  months.  Sometimes  saliva- 
tion is  associated  with  them  or  takes 
their  place.  Ordinarily  their  severity 
is  not  so  great  as  to  demand  the  inter- 
ference of  the  physician,  although 
they  may  sometimes  tax  his  re- 
sources to  the  utmost.  In  the 
simpler  cases  the  discomforts  can 
be  mitigated  until  the  symptoms 
disappear,  as  they  commonly  do 
after  the  first  three  months,  by  at- 
tention to  all  the  details  of  hygiene 
already  suggested,  and  especially 
those  of  feeding  and  rest.  Thus, 
food  should  be  given  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time  and  proportionately 
often;  easily  digested  forms  of 
food,  such  as  milk  with  lime  water, 
or  effervescing  waters,  nutritious 
soups  or  meat  extracts,  and  the  like, 
being  chosen  if  the  nausea  is  severe 
or  persistent.  Many  patients,  if 
they  can  remain  absolutely  quiet  in 
bed  until  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
are  able  to  pass  the  remainder  of 


the  day  in  comfort  at  their  usual 
occupations.  If  the  symptoms  are 
more  severe  it  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  bed  continuously  for  some 
time. 

Another  symptom  referred  to  the 
stomach  is  heartburn,  generally  due 
to  acidity.  This  is  more  persist- 
ent than  nausea  usually  is,  and  is 
perhaps  more  severe  in  the  later 
months.  It  is  best  met  by  antacids 
— that  is  to  say,  alkalies.  Those 
most  used  are  the  familiar  cubes 
of  magnesium  carbonate  or  other 
magnesia  preparations,  sodium  bi- 
carbonate, lime  water,  or  the  aro- 
matic spirits  of  ammonia,  both  of 
the  latter  being  dissolved  in  water 
when  administered. 

The  flatulence  of  pregnancy  is  best 
met  by  insuring  regularity  of  the 
bowels  and  by  correcting  disordered 
conditions  of  the  stomach. 

Constipation  is  to  be  combated  by 
the  same  means  as  in  the  non-preg- 
nant condition — namely,  by  mild 
laxatives,  suppositories,  or  enemata, 
in  addition  to  the  dietetic  helps  al- 
ready alluded  to. 

Swollen  veins  in  the  lower  limbs 
are  common.  If  not  very  severe 
they  can  be  held  in  check  by  regu- 
lating the  bowels  and  the  wearing  of 
some  kind  of  elastic  stocking  if 
necessary.  The  avoiding  of  unnec- 
essary standing  when  the  patient  is 
not  walking  is  useful,  as  is  also  the 
raising  of  the  limbs  whenever  prac- 
ticable. Similar  care  is  advantageous 
to  relieve  effects  of  pressure  else- 
where, as,  for  instance,  upon  the 
bladder,  as  evidenced  by  frequent 
calls  to  pass  water. 

As  pregnancy  proceeds,  progres- 
sive changes  occur  in  the  breasts  and 
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nipples.  In  many,  perhaps  most, 
cases  no  care  is  needed  beyond  the 
avoidance  of  pressure  upon  the  parts, 
which  is  insured  by  ampleness  of  the 
garments  covering  them.  Occasion- 
ally the  nipples  are  so  diminutive  as 
to  make  it  probable  that  the  infant 
will  have  difficulty  in  seizing  them. 
In  such  cases  it  seems  advantageous 
that  the  mother  should  gently  draw 
or  coax  out  the  nipples  with  the  fin- 
gers morning  and  evening  during 
the  later  months  of  pregnancy. 
When  the  surface  of  the  nipples  is 
very  tender  and  shows  a  tendency  to 
crack  or  to  become  excoriated,  it 


SOME  SANITARY  ASPECTS 

A  well-conducted  school  for  little 
children  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
objects  in  the  world.  Many  primary 
public  schools  in  our  day  are  con- 
ducted in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
needs  of  children.  In  no  branch  of 
the  public-school  system  has  greater 
improvement  been  made  within  the 
last  twenty  years  than  in  this;  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  this  improve- 
ment has  consisted  in  adopting  the 
methods  of  the  kindergarten.  But 
there  remain  certain  points  of  dif- 
ference in  which  the  kindergarten 
seems  to  have  the  advantage — points 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  this: 
that  the  kindergarten  tries  to  benefit 
the  child's  nature  in  all  respects, 
educating  it  in   right  feeling  and 


may  usually  be  hardened  by  a  daily 
application  of  some  astringent. 
Among  those  commonly  used  are 
tannin  and  glycerin,  twenty  grains 
of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the  lat- 
ter; alcohol  and  water,  equal  parts, 
with  a  little  alum  added;  tincture  of 
myrrh  and  the  familiar  preparations 
of  witch-hazel.  They  should  be  ap- 
plied with  the  finger  or  a  soft  cam- 
el's-hair  pencil.  The  nipples  should 
be  cleansed  carefully  with  a  bland 
soap,  such  as  castile,  and  warm 
water,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
dry  them  very  thoroughly  before 
each  application. 


OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

moral  conduct,  as  well  as  developing 
its  physical  powers,  and  relying 
greatly  on  happiness  as  an  educa- 
tional element.  We  do  not  venture 
to  say  that  the  kindergarten  system 
is  free  from  defects;  but  its  advan- 
tages are  great.  The  child  must  be 
benefited  in  its  physical  health  by 
the  moral  atmosphere  and  the  moral 
training  of  a  kindergarten. 

The  Benefits  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Other  advantages  possessed  by  the 
kindergarten  as  contrasted  with  the 
primary  school  are: 

Firstly,  the  limited  number  of  pu- 
pils—fifty-six being  the  standard 
number  assigned  to  each  teacher  in 
certain   primary    schools,  while  in 
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kindergarten  work  twenty-five  is  a 
maximum  number.  This  is  a  real 
reform,  which  might  easily  be  copied 
in  part  by  the  public  schools. 

Secondly,  the  limited  number  of 
hours,  from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock 
being  the  rule,  and  the  youngest 
children  being  often  dismissed  an 
hour  earlier.  The  primary  public 
schools  are  kept  open  in  the  after- 
noon, not  really  for  the  needs  of  edu- 
cation, but  to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
"  taxpayers  "  who  are  too  busy  cook- 
ing and  washing  to  be  bothered  with 
the  children  at  home. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  large  num- 
bers of  the  children  in  public  kinder- 
gartens are  improved  in  physical 
health  during  the  time  of  their  at- 
tendance. It  would  be  strange  if  it 
were  otherwise.  Many  of  them  come 
from  uncomfortable  or  wretched 
homes:  many  are  harshly  treated  or 
misunderstood;  while  many  others 
are  indulged  in  habits  of  continual 
feeding,  are  allowed  to  drink  tea,  and 
sit  up  till  the  mothers  go  to  bed. 
From  lives  disorderly,  slovenly,  dull, 
and  coarse  they  are  brought  into  an 
atmosphere  physically  and  morally 
pure;  their  habits  are  regulated; 
they  are  taught  order,  attention,  and 
the  use  of  their  faculties;  they  are 
made  happy  in  a  lively,  friendly,  busy 
way.  The  material  surroundings  are 
better  than  those  of  ordinary  schools, 
especially  with  respect  to  pure  air, 
comparatively  few  pupils  being  al- 
lowed in  a  room. 

I  have  known  many  instances," 
writes  a  teacher,  "in  which  an  un- 
comfortable, fretful,  or  mischievous 
child  has  been  changed  very  much 
by  the  influence  of  the  kindergarten 
upon  it."    Another  writes:  "  Many 


of  the  children  who  enter  our  kinder- 
garten are  in  a  very  different  physi- 
cal condition  from  that  in  which  they 
leave.  Many  of  them  are  unquiet, 
nervous,  irritable,  and  unhappy  at 
first.  All  these  conditions  change 
after  they  have  received  kindergar- 
ten training  awhile.  .  .  .  Our  ma- 
tron, who  has  been  with  us  but  one 
year,  often  speaks  of  the  change. 
.  .  .  These  improvements  act  favor- 
ably upon  the  physical  condition." 
Another  says:  "With  regard  to  the 
effect  upon  children  nervously,  I  have 
now  in  my  charge  a  little  Italian  girl, 
five  years  old.  When  she  entered 
the  kindergarten,  one  year  ago,  she 
cried  nervously  nearly  all  the  time, 
trembled,  and  at  times  even  wrung 
her  hands,  could  not  stand  still  for  a 
moment;  now  she  scarcely  ever  cries, 
can  handle  her  work  with  the  utmost 
calmness,  and,  although  full  of  ac- 
tivity, stands  as  quietly  as  other 
children." 

There  is,  then,  a  positive  benefit 
that  often  comes  from  kindergarten 
life  in  the  case  of  nervous  children. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  should 
not  forget  that  with  some  children  the 
very  opposite  seems  to  be  the  result. 
Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  over- 
activity of  the  intellect  the  child  may 
become  intensely  interested  by  what 
he  sees  at  his  first  visits  ;  he  grows 
excited,  and  is  so  much  impressed 
that  (as  a  friend  remarked  to  the  writ- 
er) "he  cannot  give  proper  attention 
to  his  dinner  when  he  gets  home"; 
and  his  slumbers  even  maybe  affect- 
ed. Sometimes  it  will  be  better  to 
allow  such  children  to  spend  only  an 
hour  a  day  at  the  kindergarten  until 
they  grow  used  to  the  novelty;  and 
some  children  may  have  to  be  re- 
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moved,  although  this  will  rarely 
happen. 

The  Kindergarten  as  it  Ought  to  Be. 

The  ideal  kindergarten  should  be 
located  in  a  sunny  place,  and,  if  pos- 
sible (as  can  rarely  be  the  case  in 
large  cities),  should  have  a  garden 
where  the  children  can  actually  play. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should 
be  two  rooms  and  two  teachers.  A 
third  room,  to  which  classes  may 
change  from  time  to  time  while  their 
own  are  being  aired,  is  desirable,  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  commodious 
place  for  hanging  the  outer  garments, 
not  in  the  school-rooms,  nor  in  halls, 
nor  in  locked  cupboards,  but  in  wide, 
light  closets.  A  room  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  thirty  by  twenty  feet  is  not 
too  large  for  a  class  of  twenty  chil- 
dren. It  will  not  be  filled  by  that 
number,  but  there  is  the  advantage 
that  they  can  choose  their  positions 
in  the  room  so  as  to  avoid  the  sun's 
rays  or  draughts  of  air,  the  tables 
and  seats  being  movable.  It  is  a 
standing  complaint  with  those  who 
observe  school-rooms  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  enough  fresh  air 
through  the  windows  without  expos- 
ing the  children;  but  a  kindergarten 
class  in  an  ordinary  school-room  can 
easily  sit  so  far  from  open  windows 
as  to  be  quite  safe — say  fifteen  feet 
away  from  them. 

The  question  of  temperature  is,  of 
course,  of  the  utmost  importance,  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  precise  regulations.  We  have 
seen  comfort  at  sixty-five  degrees; 
and,  when  the  sun  is  shining  in,  a 
higher  temperature  is  scarcely  need- 
ed. We  have  also  seen  a  private 
kindergarten  in  which  the  classes 


changed  frequently  from  the  first 
to  the  second  story  and  back,  the 
vacated  room  being  aired  meanwhile, 
open  fires  aiding  in  the  ventilation; 
in  this  case  the  windows  were  all 
closed  where  classes  were  sitting, 
and  the  thermometer  ranged  from 
sixty-six  or  sixty-eight  degrees  to  the 
more  usual  seventy  degrees.  This 
arrangement  is  greatly  to  be  com- 
mended. 

If  money  can  be  afforded  for  the 
purpose,  it  would  be  exceedingly  well 
spent  in  giving  the  children  a  glass 
of  milk  at  their  luncheon.  The  class 
of  persons  that  send  children  to  pub- 
lic kindergartens  are  not  apt  to  be 
good  judges  of  suitable  food.  Teach- 
ers must  let  it  be  known  that  all  such 
articles  as  pie,  cake,  or  candy  will  be 
excluded. 

Children  are  apt  to  come  in  with 
wet  feet  or  clothing;  they  must  be 
looked  to  at  once,  and  in  all  respects 
must  be  treated  by  those  in  charge 
as  if  they  were  their  own  children. 
A  woman  who  does  not  understand 
the  nursery-maid's  business  is  no 
kindergartner. 

The  Dangers  of  the  Kindergarten. 
There  is  a  special  source  of  danger 
to  children  in  kindergartens  arising 
from  the  use  of  strips  of  gay-colored 
paper  for  weaving.  Such  paper  is 
occasionally  colored  with  arsenical 
preparations  and  may  produce  symp- 
toms of  poisoning.  We  have  before 
us  several  slips  of  paper  intended  for 
kindergartens  which  contain  large 
amounts  of  arsenic,  embracing  seve- 
ral shades  of  green  and  red,  a  purple, 
and  a  robin's-egg  blue.  Besides  these 
a  great  variety  of  the  most  pleasing 
tints  of  those  subdued  kinds  now 
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popular  for  wall-papers  ("  aesthetic  " 
colors)  are  sometimes  arsenical,  as 
reddish-browns,  from  maroon  to  a 
bricky  or  light  chocolate;  neutral 
tints  or  mud-colors  of  various  sorts; 
grayish-brown,  grayish-blue,  pur- 
plish-blue, slaty-blue,  greenish- 
brown,  a  clear  light  yellow,  and  a 
lively  pink.  These  colors  are  men- 
tioned to  show  how  impossible  it  now 
is  to  ascribe  danger  to  one  color 
rather  than  another.  In  a  matter  of 
this  kind  the  State  may  properly 
assume  the  position  of  protector  of 
infancy  by  forbidding  the  sale  of 
such  paper  for  the  purposes  of 
schools.  As  far  as  is  known  to  us, 
no  children  have  actually  been  in- 
jured by  these  papers.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Wood,  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  that  catarrhal  symp- 
toms, like  those  of  a  cold  or  disorder 


of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  may 
sometimes  be  due  to  this  cause. 

Kindergarten  work  has  been  found 
more  taxing  to  the  teachers  than  or- 
dinary school  work.  Under  the  plan 
of  one  daily  session  of  three  hours 
the  teacher  has  an  opportunity  for 
recreation  which  is  not  greater  than 
her  needs.  Not  infrequently  she 
il  breaks  down  "  under  the  combined 
influence  of  school  work  in  the  fore- 
noon, extra  study  or  teaching  in  the 
afternoon,  and  social  engagements  in 
the  evening.  But  most  teachers 
have  perceived  from  the  first  that 
their  task  was  one  involving  unusual 
effort  (constant,  watchful  tension  of 
the  faculties,  much  outlay  of  sympa- 
thy, absolute  self-control)  and  have 
regulated  their  lives  accordingly, 
without  suffering  more  in  health  than 
other  teachers. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Rickets    with    Probable    Catarrh    of  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Your  remarks  in  the  last  number  of 
Babyhood  concerning  rachitic  children  lead 
me  to  write  you  in  regard  to  my  little  boy, 
who  will  be  four  years  old  in  October.  He 
was  brought  up  on  condensed  milk  (Eagle 
Brand)  until  he  was  a  year  old,  when  a 
change  was  made  to  modified  cow's  milk. 
Several  previous  attempts  had  been  made  to 
effect  this  change,  but  they  were  attended 
by  such  digestive  disturbances  that  they 
were  abandoned  and  a  return  made  to  con- 


densed milk.  This  was  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  cream  and  oatmeal  water. 

As  a  baby  he  answered  exactly  the 
description  you  gave — had  a  "large,  fine- 
looking  head,  full  cheeks,  delicate  rosy 
complexion,  and  a  fat  body  and  extrem- 
ities." But  his  flesh  was  soft  and  flabby, 
he  did  not  walk  till  nearly  sixteen  months 
old,  his  head  perspired  greatly  during 
sleep,  and  he  took  cold  very  easily.  There 
is  a  slight  irregularity  in  the  development  of 
the  breast  bone,  one  side  being  a  little  more 
prominent  than  the  other;  but  the  irreg- 
ularity does  not  seem  to  increase,  and  my 
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physician,  who  examined  it  when  it  was 
discovered  a  year  ago,  said  he  attached  no 
importance  to  it.  His  knees  do  not  seem 
very  strong,  and  he  has  very  little  of  the 
spring  and  elasticity  common  in  children. 
He  often  complains  of  feeling  stiff,  though 
I  cannot  tell  whether  this  is  really  the  case 
or  whether  it  is  fatigue  from  which  he 
suffers.  He  plays  out-of-doors  considerably, 
but  is  not  a  good  walker,  a  distance  of 
seven  blocks  being  sufficient  to  tire  him 
completely  out. 

He  inherits  a  weak  stomach  from  both 
parents,  and  on  this  account  has  received  a 
good  deal  of  medical  attention,  but  in  spite 
of  it  he  has  a  coated  tongue  most  of  the 
time,  and  his  breath  is  offensive  on  rising. 
We  were  obliged  to  have  adenoid  growths 
and  both  tonsils  removed  over  a  year  ago, 
since  which  time  his  breathing,  which  was 
distressingly  labored  during  sleep,  is  much 
improved,  though  he  still  breathes  with  his 
mouth  open  most  of  the  time  when  asleep. 
He  has  had  several  attacks  of  sickness  aris- 
ing from  a  disordered  stomach,  and  last 
September  had  an  attack  of  dysentery.  For 
a  week  last  month  he  was  very  ill  with 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
During  each  of  these  sicknesses  he  became 
very  much  reduced  in  flesh,  and  was  too 
weak  to  walk  alone  for  several  days  after 
leaving  his  bed.  He  now  weighs  thirty-five 
pounds,  having  gained  three  pounds  since 
his  last  sickness.  He  weighed  about  thirty- 
eight  pounds  before. 

Since  early  in  the  spring  he  has  been 
perspiring  dreadfully  after  going  to  sleep  at 
night,  it  sometimes  being  necessary  for  us 
to  change  his  clothing  on  account  of  its 
saturated  condition.  We  have  been  giving 
him  medicine  from  the  doctor  for  several 
weeks  to  check  the  perspiration,  but  it  has 
little  effect.  Of  mornings  he  is  very 
languid  for  some  time  after  rising, 
occasionally  going  back  to  bed  several 
times  before  he  seems  to  feel  strong  enough 
to  stay  up.  His  hands  are  almost  always 
cold  and  clammy. 

My  physician  told  me  last  week  that  he  is 
a  rickety  child,  his  free  perspiration  coming 
from  that  cause.  The  other  most  common 
symptom — constipation — does  not  trouble 
him  to  any  extent.    You  say  this  ailment  is 


due  to  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  system 
and  is  ordinarily  curable  by  proper  treat- 
ment. By  this  do  you  mean  medical 
attention,  proper  diet,  or  both  ?  How  can 
the  lack  of  lime  be  supplied  to  the  system  ? 

I  have  always  been  very  careful  of  my 
little  boy's  diet,  bringing  him  up  according 
to  Babyhood  methods,  but  we  have  always 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  him  to 
eat.  He  has  a  dish  of  oatmeal  for  his 
breakfast,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  some 
meat  juice  and  a  glass  of  milk  for  dinner, 
and  for  supper  buttered  bread  and  a  glass 
of  milk.  Occasionally  he  will  eat  a  little 
custard  or  light  pudding.  Oranges  are 
always  acceptable,  but  more  nourishing 
food  is  refused  when  they  are  given,  so  I 
have  almost  discontinued  their  use.  He 
declines  all  kinds  of  soups,  vegetables,  and 
meats,  except  occasionally  a  little  beef- 
steak, and  indeed  is  so  indifferent  to  the 
subject  of  eating  that  we  have  always  had 
to  feed  him  and  beguile  him  with  stories  in 
the  meantime.  All  efforts  at  starving  him 
to  feed  himself  have  proven  failures,  and  I 
have  known  him  to  come  in  from  his  play 
and  sit  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  his  food 
untasted  before  him,  perfectly  content  to 
let  it  alone.  I  have  feared  to  carry  the 
experiment  too  far,  as  I  know  in  his 
unnourished  condition  he  must  have  food, 
even  if  it  has  to  be  coaxed  down  him. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  food,  in  your 
judgment,  he  most  requires,  and,  if  you 
have  any  methods  to  suggest  by  which  he 
might  be  brought  to  eat  when  he  does  not 
want  to,  I  would  be  more  than  glad  to 
hear  of  them,  as  after  two  years  of  experi- 
menting I  have  failed  to  solve  the  problem. 
Decatur,  III  H.  H.  M. 

The  account  you  give  of  your  little 
boy  gives  us  this  impression:  He 
was  rickety  and  has  some  of  the 
marks  of  it  yet.  Perhaps  he  is  still 
rickety,  although  the  malady  gen- 
erally has  mended  before  his  age. 
Behind  the  rickets  was  a  faulty 
nutrition,  and  this  continues  whether 
or  not  rickets  be  now  actively 
present.     The  ailments  you  men- 
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tion  seem  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
all  connected  with  the  digestive 
tract,  and  it  seems  to  us  probable 
that  he  suffers  from  a  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
The  want  of  appetite  is  also  probably 
due  to  this  condition.  In  our  judg- 
ment it  is  not  so  much  a  kind  of 
food,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  that 
phrase,  which  he  needs  as  constant 
and  regular  medical  inspection  and 
supervision  (not  necessarily  very 
frequent),  time  enough  being  given 
at  each  interview  to  consider  all  the 
points,  and  as  a  result  a  plan  of  diet 
laid  out  suited  to  the  child's  digestive 
powers.  This  will  include  not  only 
what  he  shall  eat,  but  how  much, 
how  often,  and  all  the  rest.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  put  him  upon  the 
small  frequent  meals  of  infancy. 
But  in  any  case  we  think  we  should 
not  be  serviceable  if  at  the  distance 
we  tried  to  advise  the  details.  Make 
an  arrangement  with  your  physician 
to  see  him  at  certain  intervals  and 
have  a  systematic  regimen  for  the 
child. 

Objections  to  the  "  Comforter." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

When  my  baby  was  very  young  she  cried 
so  much  that  I  took  the  advice  of  a  friend 
and  gave  her  what  is  known  as  a  "paci- 
fier" or  "  mother's  comforter"  to  suck  on. 
It  kept  her  quiet  and  was  a  great  comfort, 
but  she  is  now  ten  months  old  and  I  cannot 
break  her  of  the  habit  of  taking  it.  She 
will  not  sleep  without  it  and  cries  if  it  is 
taken  away.  Will  it  do  her  any  harm  and 
is  it  likely  to  affect  the  shape  of  her  mouth  ? 

New  York.  C.  H. 

We  presume  that  the  "  comforter  " 
is  a  nipple  or  something  of  that  sort. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  con- 
tinued use  of  such  things  does  mod- 
ify the  shape  of  the  mouth.  Our  own 


observation  leads  us  to  think  that 
this  effect  depends  upon  several 
things,  such  as  the  hardness  of  the 
nipple,  the  general  condition  of  the 
child,  etc.  For  instance,  in  some 
families  where  thumb-sucking  is  en- 
couraged the  shape  of  the  mouth  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  result  of  this 
habit,  but  we  could  not  avoid  recog- 
nizing the  peculiarity  as  hereditary, 
and  were  unconvinced  as  to  the 
causal  relation  of  the  thumb  sucking. 
The  damage  to  the  child,  we  think, 
is  less  local  than  general,  in  teaching 
it  to  demand  such  devices. 

Methods  of  Sterilizing. 
To  the  Editor  0/"  Babyhood: 

Please  explain  the  cause  of  my  failure  to 
properly  sterilize  my  baby's  milk.  The 
milk  is  of  excellent  quality  and  most  care- 
fully tended  by  the  neighbor  of  whom  I  ob- 
tain it.  In  the  morning  when  I  receive  it  I 
put  it  in  the  ice-box,  allowing  it  to  stand 
until  noon,  when  I  prepare  it  according  to 
the  formula  on  my  "  Materna,"  or  ap- 
paratus for  modifying  milk,  using  sugar  of 
milk,  barley  water,  lime  water,  cream,  and 
milk  in  the  specified  proportions.  Having 
no  sterilizer,  I  have  been  putting  the  mix- 
ture into  bottles  tightly  stoppered  with 
cotton  batting,  or  into  pint  fruit  jars  with 
cotton  batting  tied  over  the  top,  setting  the 
bottles  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  in  which  a 
perforated  pie-pan  is  inverted,  covering 
with  another  pan,  and  allowing  them  to 
remain  until  the  water  comes  to  a  boil. 
Almost  invariably  when  I  take  the  milk 
from  the  fire  I  find  it  curdled,  and  I  have 
to  prepare  another  quantity,  giving  it  un- 
sterilized.  I  have  tried  omitting  both  the 
lime  water  and  the  milk  sugar,  thinking 
possibly  their  presence  might  account  for 
the  trouble,  but  the  result  is  the  same.  I 
know  the  milk  is  perfectly  sweet,  as  I  get  it 
warm  from  the  cow,  and  it  is  put  on  ice 
as  soon  as  I  receive  it.  Every  utensil  used 
about  it  is  carefully  scalded. 

I  trust  you  can  give  an  early  reply  to  my 
query,  as  I  will  have  to  begin  soon  to 
sterilize  the  milk.  S. 
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The  cause  of  your  failure  is  not 
evident,  nor  is  it  certain  that  you 
have  failed  to  sterilize  the  milk.  It 
may  be  curdled  (for  there  is  curdling 
and  curdling)  and  still  be  sterile. 

First,  is  the  curdling  the  separa- 
tion of  cheese  curds,  or  is  it  the  but- 
tery separation  sometimes  noticed  ? 

Second,  granting  that  it  is  a 
curdling  which  makes  the  food  un- 
fit for  an  infant,  we  would  suggest 
attention  to  two  or  three  points.  Is 
the  milk  well  covered  or  bottled  in 
the  ice-box  ?  If  not,  have  it  so. 
Perhaps  starting  the  heating  process 
with  water  already  hot  rather  than 
cold  may  make  a  difference.  It  is 
always  better  to  add  the  lime  water 
after  sterilizing.  The  sugar  should 
be  in  the  mixture. 

If  you  distrust  your  ability  to 
sterilize  the  milk  in  the  way 
described,  use  the  Arnold  sterilizer. 

The  Contagiousness  of  Milk  from  Tuber- 
culous Cows. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Do  you  consider  it  certain  that  if  milk 
from  a  tuberculous  cow  be  given  to  a  child 
tuberculosis  will  develop  in  the  child  ?  Do 
you  know  of  cases  where  such  milk  was  in- 
advertently given  to  children  and  no  harm 
resulted?  R. 

New  York. 

No,  we  do  not  consider  it  certain, 
provided  the  child  be  in  good  phys- 
ical condition.  Dr.  E.  F.  Brush, 
who  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
study  to  this  subject,  says  that  he 
has  known  cases  of  children  brought 
up  on  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows 
where  no  evil  effects  were  noticeable, 
and  he  adds  that  he  has  never  been 
able  to  associate  any  case  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  human  subject,  infant 
or  adult,  directly  with  a  tuberculous 


cow.  He  says  (as  quoted  from  his 
essays  on  "  The  Association  of 
Human  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis  "): 
"  I  know  a  girl  to-day,  thirteen  years 
old,  whose  food  for  two  years  after 
weaning  was  mainly  the  milk  of  a 
tuberculous  cow.  The  cow,  of 
course,  was  then  affected  with 
chronic  tuberculosis  and  ultimately 
succumbed  to  general  infection. 
The  milk  was  given  to  this  child 
directly  from  the  cow,  and  warm, 
and  the  child  has  always  been  re- 
markably healthy.  About  two 
years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  wanted 
me  to  see  his  cow  and  say  what  was 
the  matter  with  her.  I  found  her 
suffering  from  acute  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  of  the  miliary  type. 
She  was  killed,  and  we  found  old 
tuberculous  processes  in  the  mesen- 
tery glands.  The  laryngeal  glands 
were  also  chronically  enlarged. 
This  was  a  family  cow,  and  fur- 
nished three  children  of  the  house- 
hold, aged  respectively  from  two  to 
seven  years,  with  their  daily  supply 
of  milk.  These  children,  all  of  re- 
markably robust  health,  are  per- 
fectly well  to-day/'  But,  Dr.  Brush 
well  adds,  this  kind  of  negative 
testimony  proves  no  more  than  the 
positive  testimony  that  has  been 
thus  far  accumulated.  Certainly, 
enough  is  known  of  the  possible  dan- 
ger from  tuberculous  cows  to  warrant 
the  greatest  care  as  to  the  source  of 
the  milk  supply. 

Taking  Cold  Easily ;  A  Good  Way  of  Bathing ; 
A  Candy-Pencil  for  Constipation. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(i)  My  little  boy  of  fifteen  months  catches 
cold  easily,  in  spite  of  all  precautions  to 
shield  him  from  draughts.  He  is  always 
carefully  covered  at  night.  Aside  from  this 
peculiarity  he  is  in  perfect  health.  He  does 
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not  perspire  more  than  is  usual  with  other 
children  during  the  warm  weather,  and  the 
doctor  says  there  are  no  signs  of  rickets 
about  him.  Do  you  think  a  change  of  food 
would  make  him  less  susceptible  to  cold  ? 
He  was  brought  up  on  Mellin's  Food  and 
his  digestion  has  always  been  good.  He 
still  gets  it  twice  a  day,  besides  chicken  broth, 
some  beef  juice,  oatmeal  gruel,  and  an  oc- 
casional egg.  He  talks  and  walks  as  well  as 
most  children  of  his  age.  He  loves  to  stay 
in  his  bath  and  can  hardly  be  got  out  of  the 
water.  Sometimes  he  stays  as  long  as 
twenty  minutes.  Is  that  too  long,  and  can 
it  be  the  cause  of  his  taking  cold  so  fre- 
quently? 

(2)  I  have  used  the  soap-pencil  according 
to  your  directions,  of  white  castile  soap 
dipped  in  vaseline.  It  had  the  desired 
effect,  but  the  baby  always  screamed,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  the  soap  irritated  him. 
While  wondering  what  I  could  get  that 
would  take  the  place  of  the  pencil,  I  found 
that  the  short  pieces  of  licorice  called 
'  cabinet  sticks,'  sugared,  held  in  the  mouth 
a  moment,  then  inserted  wholly,  worked 
like  a  charm  and  caused  no  pain.  I  enclose 
two  so  that  you  can  see  what  they  are. 

Newark,  Ar.  J.  L.  D.  B. 

(1)  We  do  not  think  there  is  any 
connection  between  the  food  and 
his  tendency  to  take  cold,  but  we 
do  think  that  his  staying  so  long  in 
the  bath  may  aggravate  this  ten- 
dency. A  good  way  to  bathe  a  child 
that  takes  cold  easily  is  to  have  him 
stand  in  a  tub  with  enough  warm 
(not  hot)  water  to  cover  the  feet, 
while  he  is  quickly  sponged  over 
with  water  of  the  temperature  of 
about  65  degrees. 

(2)  The  enclosed  specimens  are 
apparently  pieces  of  ordinary  u  black 
licorice/'  mixed  with  some  gummy 
substance,  flavored  with  anise,  and 
thickly  coated  with  white  sugar 
.paste,  the  whole  resembling  an  ordi- 
nary sugared  almond.  The  sugar 
coating  is  so  thick  that  it  could  be 


held  in  the  mouth  for  some  time 
before  it  would  be  dissolved.  We  in- 
fer, therefore,  that  it  is  inserted  with 
the  sugar  coat  on.  If  so,  it  is  simply 
another  way  of  using  the  standard 
domestic  remedy  of  a  molasses-candy 
pencil  for  constipation. 

Condensed  Replies. 
C.  A.,  Glenbrook,  Nev. — It  is  im- 
possible for  us,  on  the  slender  data 
given,  to  say  whether  the  symptoms 
point  to  the  presence  of  seat-worms. 
A  great  many  other  causes  may  be 
responsible  for  her  disturbed  sleep — 
the  presence  in  the  digestive  tract  of 
undigested,  indigestible,  or  irritating 
food  being  very  commonly  responsi- 
ble for  such  symptoms  as  you  de- 
scribe. Did  you  look  for  an  irritation 
of  the  gums  from  a  coming  tooth? 

V.  L.  N.,  Providence,  R.  /.—We 
cannot  possibly  undertake  to  suggest 
the  name  of  a  specialist.  Your  fam- 
ily physician,  if  frankly  spoken  to, 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  give  you 
good  advice.  In  any  case,  your  city 
contains  more  than  one  practitioner 
competent  to  deal  with  the  case.  As 
to  the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
foods,  your  physician  will  likewise  be 
better  able  to  judge  than  we  can  be 
at  this  distance,  and  without  fuller 
information  than  you  have  given  us. 
Your  baby's  weight  before  she  began 
ailing  was  fully  up  to  the  average. 

B.  M.,  Ashtabula,  O.— The  con- 
densed milk  you  mention  is  safe 
enough  to  use  while  travelling.  You 
can  procure  boiling  water  at  the  sta- 
tions where  the  train  stops  for  re- 
freshments, and  sometimes  from  the 
porter  while  the  cars  are  in  motion. 
There  are  nursery-lamps  with  sauce- 
pan, kettle,  etc.,  which  can  be  packed 
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in  a  hand-basket  and  set  upon  the 
sill  of  the  car  window,  if  you  cannot 
have  a  portable  lunch-table  arranged 
for  you  by  the  porter.  Almost  every 
"  through  train "  is  provided  with 
these. 

G.  D.  A.,  Jacksonville,  Ark. — No 
narcotic  of  any  kind  should  ever  be 
given  to  a  child  without  explicit  and 
minute  directions  from  a  physician. 
This  is  a  rule  to  which  there  is  no 
exception.  A  clever  medical  man 
whom  we  once  met  put  a  label  upon 
the  family  paregoric  bottle  which 
read:  "  Dose  for  an  adult,  a  teaspoon - 
ful;  for  children,  none  at  all."  Let 
this  suggestion  guide  you. 

R.  P.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. — We  do 
not  think  that  a  noticeable  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  eyes  could 
have  taken  place  in  so  short  a  time* 
nor  can  you  easily  discover  what 
shapes  the  child  notices  and  what 
not.  The  baby's  eyes  are  quite  the 
same  in  external  appearance  whether 
it  is  two  weeks  or  two  months  old, 
and  it  requires  very  careful  observ- 
ing to  find  out  that  at  first  it  can  see 
nothing  but  blurred  patches  of  light 
and  shade,  and  that  it  is  many 
months  before  it  can  distinguish  be- 
tween a  solid  ball  and  a  flat  picture 
of  a  ball. 

R.  A.  C.,  Danville,  Mo. — Eczema 
is  not  contagious.  Do  not  use  soap 
and  water.  They  can  only  do  harm. 
The  crusts  may  be  softened  by  rub- 
bing in  a  little  fresh  lard  or  applying 
a  skull-cap  made  of  oiled  silk  or  thin 
rubber  cloth;  but  the  scalp  ought 
not  to  be  washed  regularly  until  the 
inflammation  has  been  subdued  by 
appropriate  treatment. 


G.,  Greenwood,  S.  C. — You  may 
find  something  of  the  instruction  de- 
sired in  the  "  Chart  Primer,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Appletons  a  number 
of  years  ago.  It  was  designed  to 
train  the  eye  to  keep  the  place  and 
take  in  the  whole  of  the  sentence  at 
once.  The  color  sense  can  and  ought 
to  be  developed  early.  Sometimes, 
although  rarely,  it  is  entirely  want- 
ing, and  there  are  naturally  different 
degrees  of  appreciation  in  different 
children;  but  much  may  be  done  by 
a  skilful  mother  to  develop  her  chil- 
dren's perception  of  shades  and  tints. 

L.J.,  Crompton,  R.  I. — The  process 
of  "restoring  the  natural  relation  of 
day  to  night is  often  very  difficult, 
and  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  nurse; 
but  usually  the  monthly  nurse  can 
get  the  baby  well  started,  and  she 
should,  if  she  has  been  successful, 
explain  her  methods  minutely  to  the 
mother.  The  secret  of  success  lies 
in  systematic  and  regular  methods. 
Details  are  too  extensive  to  be  gone 
into  here. 

T.  S\,  South  Strafford,  Vt.—VJe  do 
not  know  the  proprietary  remedy, 
but  most  of  its  kind  are  distinctly 
objectionable.  If  a  preparation  of 
anise  is  desired,  one  of  those  given 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia— the  spirit  of 
anise,  for  instance — should  be  ad- 
ministered, as  they  are  of  known  and 
uniform  strength. 

T.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky. — We  cannot 
concede  that  "everything  was  done 
to  put  the  house  into  sanitary  con- 
dition." Much  more  was  required, 
if  the  physicians  suspected  that  the 
outbreak  of  diphtheria  was  due  to 
defective    plumbing.     A  trap  will 
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not  accomplish  its  purpose  if,  for 
any  reason,  a  strong  suction  from 
above  or  below  empties  it.  All  that 
is  meant,  in  plumbing,  by  a  trap  is 
an  arrangement  of  the  waste  pipe, 
under  a  sink  or  basin,  by  which  is 
held  continually  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  which  would  otherwise  flow 
off  and  leave  the  pipe  entirely  empty 
all  the  way  to  the  cesspool  or  sewer, 
in  which  case  there  would,  of  course, 
be  a  direct  inlet  for  foul  air  from  the 
sewer  to  the  house.  We  strongly 
suspect  that  this  was  the  case  in 
your  house. 

B.  N.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — The  in- 
fant's food  you  use  has  a  tendency 
to  loosen  the  bowels.  We  do  not 
think  <v'she  needs  medical  treatment 
in  order  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
be  made  clear."  All  she  wants  is  to 
be  set  right  in  the  matter  of  her 
dietary.  Ask  your  doctor  during  one 
of  his  frequent  visits  to  go  over  with 
you  the  details  of  her  diet,  and,  with 
his  knowledge  of  her  peculiarities, 
he  will  doubtless  be  able  to  cure 
the  bowel  trouble. 

M.  L.,  Independence,  Mo. — Dilute 
the  milk  at  first  with  one-half  or 
one-quarter  water.  Try  oatmeal 
gruel  for  the  constipation.  The 
dress  described  is  quite  suitable. 
The  material  does  not  matter. 

L.  /.,  Seattle,  Wash.— We  think  the 
food,  modified  as  suggested  by  your 
physician,  will  be  likely  to  agree. 
The  gas  may  be  dislodged  by  giving 
a  few  swallows  of  quite  warm  water, 
with  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  if 
there  is  acidity,  before  he  has  his 
bottle. 

R.  S.  D.,  Merrimack,  Wis.— -The 


perspiration  seems  rather  excessive, 
and  it  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause 
as  the  bowel  trouble.  The  teething 
is  not  particularly  tardy.  The  di- 
etary is  unobjectionable,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  egg,  which  you  should 
not  give  unless  the  physician  dis- 
tinctly prescribes  it. 

G.  W.,  Reserve,  Kans. — If  you  mean 
by  "  gravy  "  the  blood  of  roast  meat, 
it  is  all  right;  if  a  made  gravy,  all 
wrong  ;  if  it  is  the  mixture  of  blood 
and  melted  butter  that  is  often 
served  with  a  steak,  he  is  better  off 
without  it.  The  sweet  cooky  can 
serve  no  useful  purpose. 

O.  T.,  Omaha,  Neb. — We  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  discontinue 
the  use  of  Nestle's  Food.  No  facts 
to  base  an  opinion  upon  in  favor  of 
a  change  of  diet  are  mentioned  ex- 
cept the  number  of  teeth,  in  which 
particular  she  is  not  forward.  The 
weight  and  size  are  satisfactory 
enough,  and  the  dietary  is  quite 
ample  for  some  months  to  come. 
Like  many  other  correspondents, 
you  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  editing  and  printing 
of  a  magazine  takes  a  good  while. 
You  wrote  asking  for  advice  for  the 
summer  after  nearly  all  the  summer 
numbers  had  been  prepared.  We 
must  repeat,  as  we  have  done  so 
often  before,  that  we  do  not  treat 
cases.  We  try  to  give  careful  advice 
as  to  matters  of  hygiene.  As  to  the 
question  of  sleep,  we  should  say  that 
the  sleep  is  worth  more  than  the  out- 
door air,  and  if  you  can  get  your 
baby  to  take  an  afternoon  rest  you 
had  better  do  so. 


RESTFUL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHILD. 


I  have  evolved  some  theories  from 
a  long  experience  as  teacher  that  I 
believe  to  be  worthy  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  other  teachers  and 
mothers.  I  am  applying  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  training  of  my  own  chil- 
dren with  deeper  thoughtfulness, 
more  earnestness,  and,  of  course, 
with  more  hope  of  success,  than  I  do 
with  children  who  are  met  but  a  few 
hours  daily. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  that 
stolidity  which  some  children  oppose 
like  an  adamantine  wall  to  the  inva- 
sion of  certain  kinds  of  information 
is  a  providential  protection  for  the 
immature  brain.  The  brain  as  a 
physical  organ  is  inadequate  and 
naturally  refuses  over-work.  If, 
through  love,  or  fear,  or  sense  of 
duty,  the  will  is  exercised  and  the 
brain  compelled  to  make  the  unwel- 
come effort,  the  result  is  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  mind  and  body,  with  a 
wretched  and  hopeless,  heart-sicken- 
ing sense  of  inefficiency. 

Being  the  strong-willed,  but,  I 
really  believe,  in  the  main  not  self- 
willed  daughter  of  an  easy-tempered 
mother,  I  awoke  one  day,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
own  forlorn  state.  I  realized,  first 
of  all,  that  my  temper  must  be  con- 
trolled. We  waged  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle — my  temper  and  I.  At 
first  there  was  bitter  rebellion  against 


the  burden  that  had  been  thrust 
upon  me.  "  Mother  should  have 
made  me  obey,"  I  wailed. 

Now,  I  know  that  many  of  the 
ways  she  used,  perhaps  with  no 
thought  beyond  the  easiest  way  of 
getting  on  with  me  for  the  moment, 
or  securing  that  state  of  peace  which 
to  her  meant  quiet  and  freedom  from 
present  trouble,  contained  the  very 
essence  of  right  training.  Peace,  to 
my  mind,  however,  does  not  mean 
quiet  and  freedom  from  trouble. 
The  greatest  peace  comes  only  after 
a  great  deal  of  doubt  and  many  a  se- 
vere struggle.  Happy  indeed  is  the 
being  who  finds  that  those  who 
trained  his  childhood  laid  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  he  may  build  for 
himself  the  home  of  peace.  Out  of 
his  innate  sense  of  fitness  comes  the 
self-poise,  the  mental  balance,  which 
no  amount  of  self-training  can  give. 
From  one  who  has  been  helped  as  a 
child  to  control  his  temper,  to  grow 
slowly  and  gently,  there  irradiates 
an  unmistakable  atmosphere  of  good 
breeding. 

In  school  we  find  children  with 
brains  physically  unable  to  act  when 
certain  mental  activities  are  required. 
Being  obliged,  by  the  course  of 
study,  to  get  into  perhaps  fifty  pu- 
pils, in  a  limited  time,  just  so  much 
arithmetic,  spelling,  history,  read- 
ing, grammar,  drawing,  music,  na- 
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ture  study,  etc.,  we  teachers  go  at  it 
regardless  of  consequences.  Some- 
times we  find  one  child  growing  sul- 
len and  resentful — the  result  of  his 
sense  of  failure.  His  sullenness, 
which  is  nature's  protection,  is  very 
exasperating.  It  worries  us  if  we 
love  him  and  our  work,  but  if  we  are 
wise  we  will  let  him  drift  awhile  un- 
disturbed. In  later  years  there  will 
come  a  perfect  flood  of  enlighten- 
ment and  understanding,  which  will 
make  plain  in  a  few  days  what  has 
taken  months  and  years  of  thankless 
teaching.  Why  not  classify  pupils 
so  that  they  may  take  up  a  subject 
when  naturally  fit  for  it? 

When  my  baby  began  to  try  to 
creep  up-stairs  I  did  not  prevent 
him,  but  taught  him  how,  and  went 
up  with  him,  step  by  step.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  he  attempted 
descending,  I  insisted  upon  his  turn- 
ing round  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  going  down  backward,  with 
some  one  a  step  or  two  below  to 
catch  him  if  he  slipped.  He  soon 
became  cautious,  and  I  was  free  from 
fear  of  accidents.  The  first  time  he 
was  turned  out  on  the  lawn  he  crept 
over  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  He 
saw,  in  spite  of  the  deep  grass,  that 
there  was  a  descent,  turned  himself 
round,  and  slid  down  the  five  or  six 
feet.  His  training  had  concentrated 
his  mind  on  that  sort  of  dilemma, 
and  he  knew  how  to  act.  I  gave 
him  no  lessons  until  he  himself  was 
ready  to  climb.  Is  it  not  fair  to  ap- 
ply the  principle  to  everything  that 
he  must  learn? 

"  Train  the  child  to  right  activity  " 
is  one  of  the  pet  phrases  of  peda- 
gogics. Activity  there  will  always 
be,  and  it  will  always  be  right  if  con- 


,  ditions  are  favorable.  These  condi- 
tions are  a  habit  of  cheerful  obedi- 
ence, a  sense  of  being  thought  trust- 
worthy, a  knowledge  that  no  undue 
force  shall  be  used  to  compel  learn- 
ing what  is  radically  distasteful,  a 
power  of  concentration  of  mind  and 
purpose.  A  child  ought  to  feel  his 
individuality,  and  with  it  the  sense 
of  obligation  toward  his  own  person- 
ality to  do  with  it  the  best  possible. 
Continual  comparison  of  children 
with  their  mates,  urging  them  to  be 
like  or  unlike  this  or  that  one,  is  per- 
nicious. Soon  the  child  will  say, 
"I'm  no  worse  than  So-and-so,' ' 
"  Hardly  any  of  the  other  children 
play  the  piano,  so  I  don't  mind  if  I 
can't. " 

This  same  piano-playing  has  been 
the  source  of  much  harassing  effort 
on  the  part  of  mothers  to  compel 
practising.  I  have  been  interrupted 
in  the  writing  of  this  by  the  appear- 
ance of  my  little  six-year-old  neigh- 
bor, who  comes  daily  for  a  short 
music  lesson.  The  nominal  time  is 
ten  minutes,  but  it  is  frequently, 
much  to  our  surprise,  nearly  half  an 
hour  when  we  consult  the  clock  to 
see  if  "  time  is  up."  When  he  came 
in,  smiling  and  happy,  I  said,  with 
this  article  in  mind:  "  Do  you  like  to 
come  for  your  lesson?  "  The  prompt 
"  Yes,  ma'am  "  is  ample  reward  for 
my  painstaking.  If  he  came  grudg- 
ingly, and  only  because  his  mother 
and  I  wished  it,  I  should  cease  giv- 
ing him  instruction. 

The  lessons  in  music  I  received  as 
a  child  were  a  source  of  much  dis- 
agreement between  my  parents  and 
myself  and  of  very  little  profit.  But 
at  fourteen  years  I  found  that  I 
really  wished  to  learn,  and  paid  for 
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lessons  with  money  earned  by  doing 
extra  book-keeping  for  my  father.  I 
then  practised  faithfully  and  gained 
much  in  a  short  time. 

The  brain  will  develop  quickly  and 
easily  in  the  exercise  of  agreeable 
mental  effort.  Later,  when  the  will 
becomes  naturally  stronger,  strenu- 
ous effort  will  not  be  required.  The 
normal  system  of  education  is  sup- 
posedly developed  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the 
child  becomes  familiar  with  his  phy- 
sical surroundings.  In  the  nature 
studies  these  methods  are  tried  with 
the  best  results,  but  when  the  other 
sciences  are  taught  some  of  these 
excellent  principles  are  set  aside. 
Why  should  they  be?  The  child, 
left  to  himself,  learns  a  little  about 
all  that  he  comes  in  contact  with, 
and  much  about  what  interests  him. 
Let  him  mature  upon  those  lines, 
and  let  the  drudgery  of  learning 
come  later  when  the  brain,  trained 
to  concentrated  effort,  can  aid  the 
mind  to  acquire  easily.  Concentra- 
tion is   not   developed   by  unduly 


forced  application;  it  is  rather  re- 
tarded. A  natural  mind  craves  ac- 
tivity. Treat  the  brain  as  you  do 
the  other  organs,  and  develop  it 
along  the  same  lines.  A  baby  may 
prefer  a  wooden  clothespin  to  cut  its 
teeth  on.  Why  should  it  be  forced 
to  use  a  distasteful  rubber  ring  be- 
cause that  is  the  usual  comforter? 
A  tree  is  aided  in  its  growth  by 
watering,  fertilizing,  pruning,  and 
support;  but  we  do  not  open  the  bark 
and  pour  the  water  in,  nor  sprinkle 
the  fertilizer  over  the  leaves  and 
branches,  nor  cut  off  all  the  limbs 
each  year,  nor  bind  the  branches 
tightly  to  the  supporting  stake.  We 
place  it  in  favoring  conditions  and 
let  it  grow  in  its  own  quiet,  restful 
fashion.  We  do  not  demand  that  it 
shall  produce  other  than  its  own  fruit 
and  leaves  in  its  own  natural  time. 
Later,  when  it  becomes  sturdy  and 
strong,  it  may  be  used  for  grafting. 

Why  cannot  we  be  as  considerate 
of  our  children's  growth? 

Lydia  Hardy  Jewett. 

Roslindale,  Mass. 


SHOULD  CHILDREN  BE  TAUGHT  EARLY  TO  READ  AND 

WRITE? 


Much  attention  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  subjects  of  the  physi- 
ology and  psychology  of  children, 
and  one  of  the  most  systematic  and 
thoughtful  contributions  to  this  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  a  recent  paper 
in  the  Popular  Science  Montlily  by 
Prof.  G.  T.  W.  Patrick. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  many  people, 
improbable  that  anything  very  new 
or  very  remarkable  should  just  at 
this  time  be  found  out  about  chil- 


dren, and  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing either  prominent  educators  or 
psychologists  who  have  given  public 
expression  to  warnings  against  the 
new  "  child-study."  But  this,  again, 
says  Prof.  Patrick,  is  not  conclusive, 
for  students  of  history  may  recall 
that  every  advance  in  science  has 
met  just  such  opposition.  Our  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  child's 
mind,  his  muscular  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  his  special  senses,  points 
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indubitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
reading  and  writing  are  subjects 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  early 
years  of  school  life,  but  to  a  later 
period,  and  that  other  subjects  now 
studied  later  are  better  adapted  to 
this  early  stage  of  development.  If 
we  compel  the  child  to  hold  his  body, 
legs,  and  arms  still,  while  he  engages 
the  delicate  muscles  of  the  eyes  and 
fingers  with  minute  written  or 
printed  symbols,  we  induce  a  nerv- 
ous over-tension  and  incur  the  evils 
incident  to  all  violation  of  natural 
order.  The  increasing  frequency  of 
nervous  disorders  among  school 
children,  particularly  in  the  older 
countries,  is  probably  due  in  part  to 
these  circumstances.  The  healthy 
child  is  incessantly  active  in  wak- 
ing hours,  the  action  being  of  the 
vigorous  kind  involving  the  larger 
members.  Hence  we  can  under- 
stand that,  of  all  the  ways  in 
which  a  young  child  may  receive  in- 
struction, the  method  through  the 
printed  book  is  pre-eminently  the 
one  ill-fitted  to  him. 

The  evil  of  this  method  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that,  before  the 
child  can  receive  instruction  through 
the  book,  a  long  time — several  years, 
in  fact — is  spent  in  the  confining  task 
of  learning  to  read.  It  comes  about, 
therefore,  that  the  child,  at  the  very 
age  when  he  should  be  leading  a  free 
and  expansive  life,  is  obliged  to  fix 
his  eyes  upon  the  narrow  page  of  a 
book  and  decipher  small  printed 
symbols,  in  themselves  devoid  of  life 
and  interest.  With  respect  to  writ- 
ing and  learning  to  write  the  case  is 
even  worse.  There  are  no  move- 
ments requiring  finer  co-ordination 
than  those  of  writing  with  pencil  or 


pen,  yet  our  school  system  requires 
these  of  the  child  of  six  or  seven 
years — makes  them,  indeed,  a  promi- 
nent part  of  elementary  school  life. 
In  addition  to  the  task  of  reading 
and  writing  is  the  physical  confine, 
ment  in  the  narrow  seat  and  desk 
which  is  necessarily  connected  with 
them.  The  child  of  six  or  seven  has 
not  reached  the  age  when  such  con- 
finement is  natural  or  safe. 

The  injuries  mentioned  relate  to 
the  nervous  system  as  a  whole. 
There  are  other  injuries  resulting 
from  the  reading  habit  in  young 
children  which  concern  the  eyes 
directly.  Upon  entering  school, 
children  are  practically  free  from 
these  defects.  Upon  leaving  school, 
a  strikingly  large  percentage  are 
suffering  from  them,  more,  however, 
as  yet,  in  European  countries  than 
in  America.  The  causes  are  many, 
but  it  is  scarcely  doubted  that  the 
chief  cause  is  found  in  bending 
over  finely  printed  books  and  maps, 
and  fine  writing,  pencil  work,  and 
drawing.  If  pencils,  pens,  paper, 
and  books  could  be  kept  away  from 
children  until  they  are  at  least  ten 
years  of  age,  and  their  instruction 
come  directly  from  objects  and  from 
the  voice  of  the  teacher,  this  evil 
could  be  greatly  lessened. 

If  the  above  reasons  for  not  teach- 
ing reading  and  writing  to  young 
children  were  the  only  ones,  the  ob- 
jections could  to  a  certain  extent  be 
overcome.  Writing  might,  for  in- 
stance, be  practised  only  on  the 
blackboard  with  large  free-hand 
movements,  and  letters  could  be 
taught  from  large  forms  upon  charts. 
But  we  have  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions whether  reading  and  writing 
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are  in  themselves  branches  of  in- 
struction which  belong  to  the  early 
years  of  school  life,  whether  they 
may  not  be  acquired  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage at  this  period,  and  whether 
more  time  is  not  spent  upon  them 
than  is  necessary. 

What  kind  of  education  is,  then, 
particularly  adapted  to  the  young 
child's  stage  of  development?  We 
ask  not  what  can  the  child  be  taught, 
but  what  studies  are  for  him  most 
natural  and  therefore  most  econom- 
ical. In  the  first  place,  from  the 
development  of  the  senses  and  the 
perceptive  power  above  described, 
we  infer  that  the  child  is  ready  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
objects  around  him  through  the 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  tem- 
perature, taste,  and  smell.  His 
education  will  have  to  do  with  real 
things  and  their  qualities,  rather 
than  with  symbols  which  stand  for 
things.  If  we  wish  a  general  term 
for  this  branch  of  instruction,  we 
may  call  it  natural  science;  or,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  science  in  its  more 
mature  form  as  the  study  of  laws  and 
causes,  we  may  call  it  natural  his- 
tory, or,  more  briefly,  Nature  study. 
Although  the  appropriateness  and 
economy  of  this  study  for  young 
children  has  been  known  and  pro- 
claimed for  more  than  a  century,  it 


is  still  in  practice  the  study  of  later 
years,  while  young  children  study 
letters. 

In  the  second  place,  from  the  de- 
velopment of  the  retentive  powers 
of  the  child  we  infer  that  he  is  quali- 
fied to  gain  acquaintance  not  only 
with  the  real  world  around  him,  but 
with  the  real  world  of  the  past.  We 
may  call  this  history.  History  is 
now  studied  later  by  means  of  text 
books.  It  may  be  studied  with  far 
greater  economy  during  earlier  years 
by  means  of  direct  narration  by  pa- 
rent or  teacher.  It  is  wonderful  how 
eagerly  a  child  will  listen  to  histori- 
cal narration,  and  how  easily  he  will 
retain  it. 

In  the  third  place,  what  studies 
correspond  to  the  development  of 
the  will  in  the  child  from  five  to  ten? 
It  is  the  habit-forming  epoch.  It  is 
the  time  when  a  large  and  useful 
store  of  memory  images  may  be  ac- 
quired. This  is  the  time  to  teach 
the  child  to  do  easily  and  habitually 
a  large  number  of  useful  things.  If 
we  use  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense, 
we  may  call  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion morals,  but  it  will  also  include, 
besides  habits  of  conduct,  various 
bodily  activities,  certain  manual  dex- 
terities, and  correct  habits  of  speech, 
expression,  and  singing.  For  such 
instruction  this  is  the  golden  time. 


CERTAIN  SOCIAL  PITFALLS. 


BY  SUSAN  H.  HINKLEY. 


I  mention  as  my  last  pitfall  the 
one  I  believe  to  be  the  most  insidi- 
ous, because  it  may  masquerade  un- 
der other  high-sounding  names.  I 
refer  to  social  ambition. 

As  children  grow  out  of  infancy, 
the  problem  is  no  longer  one  of  in- 
stilling the  cardinal  virtues  of  child- 
hood, viz.,  obedience,  truthfulness, 
and  cleanliness;  but  of  developing 
self-control,  sincerity,  and  good  taste 
in  children.  I  have  found  the  great- 
est obstacles  in  my  own  case  to  be 
my  own  failings  in  just  those  particu- 
lars in  which  I  wished  my  children 
to  be  impregnable.  My  philosophy 
had  been  on  so  high  a  plane  that 
somehow  it  had  become  inaccessible 
for  actual  use.  I  have  found  it  hard 
to  arrive  at  those  judgments  in  the 
education  of  my  children  that  I  felt 
absolutely  sure  I  was  making  strictly 
for  their  highest  good.  I  detect 
often  in  the  reasons  I  give  to  myself 
for  following  a  particular  course  a 
note  that  is  not  perfectly  genuine. 
I  have  learnt  to  be  especially  sus- 
picious when  I  announce  too  many 
reasons  for  a  particular  step — there 
is  usually  one  underlying  one,  in 
such  cases,  that  I  prefer  to  keep  out 
of  sight.  I  make  decisions  in  regard 
to  educational  matters  which  are 
under  the  control  of  my  ambition 
rather  than  my  solid  sense.  I  am 
much   influenced   by  what   "  other 
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mothers  do,"  knowing  well,  as  I  do, 
in  just  what  ways  my  children  differ 
from  other  children,  and  in  just  what 
particulars  their  education  should 
not  follow  the  herd.  For  one  thing, 
I  always  fall  back  on  the  excuse  for 
any  folly  of  my  own  that  I  do  not 
wish  my  children  ;o  look  back  upon 
their  childhood  as  one  of  perpetual 
denial,  and  rebuke  me  later  for  mak- 
ing them  victims  of  my  theories.  I 
place  not  the  slightest  real  credence 
in  that  excuse  of  mine.  I  know  that, 
whatever  may  happen  later  in  their 
lives,  my  only  course  now  is  to  do 
what  I  think  best  for  them  as  in- 
dividuals. I  know  that  if  any  course 
along  which  I  may  see  fit  to  guide 
them  now  seems  to  segregate  them 
from  their  social  set,  this  will  later 
make  no  difference  in  their  highest 
good,  nor  even  in  their  social  pleas- 
ures. 

Of  course,  in  so  far  as  we  digress 
from  established  codes  and  conven- 
tions, we  must  assume  a  more  and 
more  grave  responsibility.  It  is  far 
easier  to  follow  on.  and  involves  com- 
paratively little  responsibility.  But 
do  we  spend  the  early  years  of  our 
children's  life  in  the  study  of  Froe- 
bel's  principles,  to  forget  the  very 
essence  of  his  teaching  when  we  need 
it  most?  We  must  instil  a  philosophy 
of  life  in  our  children  which  will 
make  them  as  indifferent  as  we  are 
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trying  to  be  to  what  is  not  best  for 
them.  This  means,  on  our  part,  a 
genuine  indifference  to  the  customs 
in  which  we  cannot  believe. 

When  I  discover  my  children  de- 
veloping a  new  and  unlooked-for 
worldly  trait  which  is  sure  to  lead 
straight  to  some  social  meanness,  I 
pull  myself  up  sharply.  Even  if 
they  haven't  gathered  this  from  me, 
they  have  not  gained  sufficient 
strength  from  my  training  to  with- 
stand other  opposing  influences. 
The  fault  lies  at  my  door. 

We  must  be  content,  if  we  know  it 
is  right  for  our  particular  children, 
for  any  reason,  to  be  denied  the  sew- 
ing class,  the  dancing  class,  the  se- 
lect school,  or  any  one  of  the  other 
thousand-and-one  advantages  enjoyed 
by  many  of  their  mates — not  only  to 
give  them  up  cheerfully,  but  to  be- 
lieve this  to  be  for  their  best. 

Moreover,  in  my  own  experience, 
just  so  far  as  I  have  been  allured 
into  the  by-paths  of  ambition,  just  so 
far  I  have  always  found  that  I  have 
not  only  been  unmoral  but  unpracti- 
cal. It  jars  on  me  when  I  hear  per- 
sons say,  "  Yes,  this  is  all  very  ideal, 
but  it  isn't  practical.-"  If  an  ideal 
cannot  be  made  practical,  let  us  drop 
it  and  find  the  practical  one.  What 
is  really  meant  in  such  comments  is 
that,  although  we  see  the  right 
course,  we  have  not,  at  the  time  of 
speaking,  sufficient  moral  backbone 
steadfastly  to  follow  it.  We  back 
and  fill,  we  hedge  and  trim,  occa- 
sionally getting  a  good  square  view 
of  our  ideal,  and  then  losing  it  alto- 
gether. 

At  times  we  take  a  kind  of  moral 
account  of  stock,  reviewing  our  cate- 
gory of  ideals  that  are  upon  that 


high  plane  of  which  I  made  mention, 
and  gather  a  certain  meretricious 
reinforcement  from  them — a  kind  of 
moral  glow.  The  effect  of  these 
flights  is  temporary,  often  rather  de- 
bilitating than  otherwise  to  our  real 
strength  of  purpose.  In  such  cases 
we  are  apt  to  confuse  our  mental 
attitude  with  our  daily  acts;  and  an 
attitude  is  a  rather  insufficient  moral 
support.  A  sturdy  endeavor  to  ful- 
fil one  ideal  is  better  for  the  morals 
than  a  mere  emotional  or  even  intel- 
lectual interest  in  a  great  many. 

Now,  having  indicated  what  appear 
to  me  to  be  certain  problems  that 
disconcert  our  daily  life,  I  shall  de- 
vote a  few  words  to  the  one  requisite 
quality  for  their  solution,  namely, 
independence. 

No  one  lives  a  free  life  who  is  held 
in  bondage  by  the  opinions  of  his 
fellows,  who  shrinks  from  action  that 
is  not  dictated  by  some  personality 
other  than  his  own.  Nor  must  I  be 
thought  here  to  advocate  the  oppos- 
ing of  our  pigmy  strength  as  indi- 
viduals against  the  recognized  good 
of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

This  is  merely  the  egotism  of  the 
unbalanced  mind.  I  am  only  uphold- 
ing the  free,  expansive  life,  which 
we  are  all  agreed  is  the  only  right 
life  for  our  healthy  development, 
but  which,  I  must  believe,  many 
of  us  deem  possible  only  in  theory. 
We  are  all  equally  agreed  that  the 
one  quality  above  all  others  which  is 
a  pillar  of  strength  in  society  is  in- 
dependence. 

Yet  the  strange  part  of  it  all  is 
that  we  are  every  one  of  us  engaged, 
all  the  time,  in  depriving  one  an- 
other of  every  vestige  of  this  quality 
just  as   soon  as  it  shows  itself  in 
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action.  We  do  this  unconsciously, 
perhaps,  but  we  do  it  all  the  same. 
There  isn't  one  of  us  who  does  not 
admire  the  woman  of  independent 
character  who  does  what  she  thinks 
right  against  social  odds;  and  yet 
we  are  too  often  the  very  odds  them- 
selves. We  are  one  another's  private 
opinion,  so  to  speak,  and  we  have  no 
fear  greater  than  our  fear  of  one 
another.  Perhaps  it  is  easier,  in  a 
community  more  openly  addicted  to 
pomps  and  vanities,  to  enjoy  one's 
own  way  in  obscurity,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  make  one's  self  the 
fashion  by  being  extreme.  In  such 
communities  one  can  either  find  a 
retreat  possible  for  his  own  idiosyn- 
crasies, or  can,  by  the  newness  and 
originality  of  his  schemes,  divert  the 
attention  of  that  fashionable  element 
always  susceptible  to  fads.  But  in 
a  proverbially  simple  society  it  is 
sometimes  astonishingly  difficult  to 
have  one's  own  way  in  obscurity. 
We  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  seem- 
ing to  set  ourselves  above  what  is 
good  enough  for  a  great  many  very 
good  people,  and  hence  should  be 
good  enough  for  us.  We  must  risk, 
in  a  word,  being  thought  self-asser- 
tive or  conceited.  But  even  this 
risk  is  only  a  temporary  one,  and  the 
reason  we  fear  it  is  because  we  are 
not  looking  at  our  acts  in  the  proper 
perspective.    What  matter  if  stupid 


and  hasty  judgments  are  made? 
Time  is  a  sure  corrective  of  such 
errors.  Xo  one  who  is  not  conceited 
or  self-assertive  is  considered  so  for 
long.  True  conditions  come  to  the 
surface,  and  are  appreciated  in  the 
end  the  more,  perhaps,  for  past  mis- 
conceptions. Moreover,  your  quiet, 
unobtrusive  type,  that  frequents  hid- 
den corners  of  our  parlors  and  never 
expresses  an  opinion  without  an 
apology  for  it,  may  prove  the  very 
most  tenacious  of  her  views.  Conceit 
is  a  deep-seated  characteristic,  and 
may  pass  unrecognized  for  a  long 
time  under  the  proper  control  of 
good  taste  and  tact.  It  may  be  part 
of  our  very  sinew  and  not  make  itself 
felt  in  general  society  for  a  consider- 
able period.  Among  our  familiar 
friends,  however,  I  fancy  we  come  to 
be  known  for  pretty  much  what  we 
are,  to  be  appreciated  at  about  our 
real  worth,  so  far  as  one  human  being 
can  know  and  appreciate  another  in 
this  world. 

Why,  then,  this  mutual  timidity? 
— a  timidity  which  dwarfs  our  own 
growth  by  undermining  the  sincerity 
of  our  lives,  and,  affecting  not  our 
lives  alone,  hampers  us  in  the  great- 
est of  all  trusts,  that  of  showing  our 
children  "the  sound,  wholesome, 
true  living,  which  is  the  only  foun- 
dation upon  which  social  service  is 
reared." 


RECENT  MEDICAL  DISCOVERIES  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 


The  Causes  of  Summer  Diarrhoeas. 
The  search  after  specific  infecting 
agents  has  been  engrossing  the  time 
of  most  authoritative  writers  in  re- 
cent years.  We  would  not  place  the 
infecting  agent  in  the  background 
in  our  study  of  the  subject,  for  with- 
out an  infecting  cause  there  can  be 
no  infection.  Still,  the  existence  of 
a  healthful  class  of  infants  who  sel- 
dom or  never  suffer  from  diarrhoeal 
trouble,  when  surroundings  and 
other  conditions  are  favorable  to  its 
development,  should  make  the  clin- 
ician keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
other  important  factors  play  a  part 
in  determining  the  cause  in  all  cases 
of  infantile  bowel  complaint.  The 
bearing  of  the  vital  force,  i.e.,  tem- 
perament, of  a  constitutional  taint, 
and  their  relation  to  the  nutritive 
processes  of  each  baby  in  its  critical 
period  of  life,  are  deserving  of 
thoughtful  investigation.  How  com- 
mon for  us  to  hear  mothers  relate 
that  certain  children  are  or  have 
been  slow  in  teething,  and  that  dur- 
ing this  time  the  child  is  or  was  suf- 
fering with  bowel  complaint — attrib- 
uted, of  course,  to  the  teeth  that  are 
slow  in  appearing.  If  the  physician 
has  a  penetrating  judgment  he  will 
find  a  fault  in  the  general  nutrition  of 
the  infant  before  him,  due  probably 
to  a  constitutional  weakness  or  hered- 


itary taint.  With  the  general  lack 
of  vitality  it  may  be  that  the  whole 
glandular  apparatus  is  lagging  be- 
hind during  its  tender  developmental 
period.  I  have  found  whole  fami- 
lies with  an  outspoken  scrofulous 
diathesis,  wherein  each  child  suffered 
from  bowel  complaint  and  teething. 
Poor  blood,  due  to  hereditary  or 
faulty  extraneous  influence,  cannot 
carry  on  secondary  assimilation. 
This  reacts  on  primary  assimilation, 
or  the  digestive  organs,  that  are 
already  overtasked  in  performing 
normal  functions,  and  are  laboring 
besides  to  withstand  the  assault  of 
an  irritating  enemy. 

The  care  of  the  infant,  which  in- 
cludes the  method  of  feeding  em- 
ployed for  its  sustenance  and  growth, 
the  condition  of  its  surroundings, 
and  all  of  the  little  attentions 
which  are  necessary  for  health  and 
development  of  a  new-born  babe, 
become  essential  considerations 
when  we  seek  for  the  indirect  causal 
factors  of  the  disease.  Nervous  ex- 
citement, excessively  exhilarating  or 
depressing  on  either  mother  or  child, 
will  be  frequently  found  as  ante- 
cedents to  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  in 
the  nursling.  All  enervating  in- 
fluence will  predispose  to  an  infec- 
tion. The  effect  of  shock  of  both 
expansive  and  depressive  emotions 
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on   digestion  is  very  well  under- 
stood.   The  heated  term  exercises  a 
telling  effect  on  infantile  mortality. 
It  acts  by  debilitating  the  subject 
and  by  hastening  putrefactive  and 
fermentative    changes.     To  name 
the  most  common  of  exciting  causes 
is  a  difficult  task.    Perhaps  an  irri- 
tant, which  differs  in  nature  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  will  cover  the  ground 
in  a  broad  way.    I  am  aware  that 
germs  receive  more  specific  mention 
as  the  cause  of  bowel  derangement 
than  other  agents.    In  the  present 
stage  of  this  question  we  are  uncer- 
tain whether  it  is  a  bacillus  or  a 
micrococcus,   and,  after   a  careful 
search  over  the  latest  literature  on 
this  subject,  I  think  it  best  to  say 
that  infantile  bowel  derangement 
owes  its  origin  to  an  irritant  of  dif- 
fering and  uncertain  nature,  which 
may  give  rise  to  a  diarrhoea  simulat- 
ing cholera;  or  it  may  cause  one  of 
the    different    forms    of  diarrhoea 
ordinarily  classed  as>  summer  com- 
plaint ;  the  severity  of  a  resulting 
diarrhoea  being  more  or  less  acute, 
according  to  the  virulence  of  the  in- 
fecting agent,   but    depending  as 
much  on  the  physiological  bank  ac- 
count of  the  afflicted  babe  and  its 
surroundings.     In    my  experience 
the  stamina  of  the  infant,  with  its 
surroundings,    has   seemingly  de- 
termined the  severity  and  character- 
istics of  bowel  complaint  as  often 
as  the  special  mode  of  feeding  or 
the  suspected  irritants. — Dr.  A.  H. 
Schenk,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
South  Texas  Medical  Association. 

The  Treatment  of  Summer  Complaint. 

Dietetic  Treatment. — This  is  the 
most  important  part  id  the  manage- 


ment of  a  case  of  summer  complaint. 
And  this  is  really  the  part  which,  if 
faithfully  carried  out.  will  do  more 
toward  the  completion  of  the  cure 
than  almost  all  medicinal  treatment. 

The   first   point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  to  discontinue  all  kinds  of 
food  which  were  given  at  the  time  of 
the  attack:  so,  for  example,  if  milk 
has  been  given  the  same  must  be 
discontinued,  and  in  its  place  a  food 
more  easily  assimilated — as,  for  ex- 
ample,  barley   water,   rice  water, 
farina  water,  sago  water,  cornstarch 
water,   and   arrow-root  water — can 
best  be  given.     These  are  simple 
preparations,  and  are  usually  made 
by  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  barley, 
rice,  or  farina  to  a  pint  of  water,  boil- 
ing the  same,  and  straining  it  and 
warming  it  immediately  before  feed- 
ing.   It  should  be  given  in  the  same 
quantities  as  the  child  has  been  in 
the  habit   of   taking  prior  to  this 
attack,  but  at  longer  intervals,  thus 
allowing  the  stomach  much  more 
time  for  the  digestion  and  absorption 
of  a  lighter  article  of  food,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  little  more  rest;  for  example, 
if  a  child    has   been   fed   on  four 
ounces  of  cow's  milk  and  two  ounces 
of  barley  water,  and  the  feeding  was 
continued  every  three  hours,  then  it 
is  a  good  plan  during  an  attack  of 
summer  complaint  to  stop  the  milk 
and  give  only  the  barley  water,  six 
ounces,  and  feed  every  four  hours. 
During  the  interval,  if  the  child  is 
very  thirsty,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give 
boiled  water  plain,  or  boiled  water 
to  which  the  white  of  a  raw  egg 
(albumen  water)  and  some  salt  are 
added,    and,   if    the   child   is  old 
enough,  an  occasional  few  drops  of 
the  expressed  juice  of  meat,  made  by 
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broiling  a  steak  over  a  fire  and  ex- 
pressing the  juice  in  a  lemon 
squeezer  or  meat  press.  When  the 
infant's  normal  condition  is  again  re- 
stored and  all  disease  symptoms 
have  passed  away,  then  we  can 
gradually  return  to  Nature's  remedy 
— milk  feeding.  Every  mother 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  milk 
fresh  and  pure  during  hot  weather, 
and,  therefore,  greater  care  must  be 
taken  thoroughly  to  destroy  any  and 
every  possible  source  of  contamina- 
tion— namely,  germs  of  all  kinds — by 
steaming  the  milk  in  a  sterilizer  at 
least  forty-five  minutes.  When  milk 
is  to  be  kept  only  a  short  time 
pasteurization  can  be  resorted  to. 
Pasteurized  milk  is  really  milk  that 
is  sterilized  at  a  lower  temperature, 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
common  milk  steamer  will  answer. 

External  Applications . — The  choice 
as  to  whether  a  towel  wrung  out  in 
cold  water  should  be  applied  if  there 
is  excessive  heat  in  the  body,  or  a 
hot  application  if  the  child's  body  is 
cold  and  has  a  subnormal  temper- 
ature, should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  physician. 

The  Temperature. — While  in  most 
diseases  the  thermometer  is  our 
guide  and  should  be  cautiously 
watched,  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  some  diseases,  more 
especially  brain  affections,  the  ther- 
mometer will  show  a  normal  or  sub- 
normal temperature;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  thermometer  will  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  guides  in  de- 
tecting the  slightest  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
comfort  if,  for  example,  a  temper- 
ature which  yesterday  was  1050  F. 
will   gradually   come   down  under 


proper  treatment  to  within  normal 
in  one  or  two  days. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  the  course 
of  this  brief  paper  to  give  any  elab- 
orate details  of  drug  treatment;  my 
object  is  rather  to  elucidate  a  few 
points  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
this  disease,  and  thus  contribute  to 
an  understanding  of  what  the  treat- 
ment really  should  be.  The  most 
important  point,  and,  if  I  may  say, 
last  but  not  least,  is  the  enforcement 
of  change  of  air.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  child  suffering  from  sum- 
mer complaint  in  the  midst  of  a 
warm  city  will  suddenly  become 
almost  constipated  on  being  given  a 
sea  voyage.  Hence  the  importance 
of  a  change  to  the  sea-shore  at  the 
first  appearance  of  this  disease. 

Cold  Sponging  with  sea- salt  water, 
and  also  cooling  the  spine  by  douch- 
ing with  several  pitchers  of  iced 
water,  are  beneficial  and  grateful. 
It  is  self-understood  that  cleanliness 
and  change  of  clothes  are  of  the 
most  vital  importance. 

General  Management. — Nothing  is 
so  pleasing  to  an  infant  as  the  re- 
moval of  all  unnecessary  clothes,  and 
hence  it  is  our  duty  to  make  these 
suffering  children  comfortable. 

The  first  point,  after  properly  cool- 
ing the  body  with  bathing,  sponging, 
and  using  either  alcohol  and  water 
or  some  perfumed  toilet  water,  is  to 
check  perspiration.  To  do  this 
effectively  we  must  keep  the  child  in 
a  large,  well-ventilated  room,  the 
temperature  of  which  should  be 
maintained  at  about  68°  to  720  F.  if 
at  all  possible.  The  room  should  be 
darkened,  and  all  unnecessary  noises 
and  irritations  are  to  be  strictly 
avoided. 
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Children  seem  to  lie  comfortably 
in  hammocks,  and,  as  these  permit 
plenty  of  air  to  surround  the  patient, 
they  are  certainly  advantageous. 
The  bad  habit  of  rocking  the  children 


should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  uncalled 
for,  and  frequently  promotes  gastric 
disturbance  ending  in  vomiting. — 

Dr.  Louis  Fischer  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Record. 


NURSERY  PASTIMES. 


Whittling  for  Children. 

The  fondness  of  children  for  using 
their  hands  was  especially  noted  by 
Froebel.  The  children's  employ- 
ment is  to  be  play,  but  any  occupa- 
tion in  which  children  delight  is  play 
to  them.  Froebel's  ideas  are  carried 
out  in  the  kindergarten,  and  are  also 
recognized  to-day  in  the  work  of 
older  children.  In  the  manual- 
training  work  of  the  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  the  idea  finds  special  ap- 
plication. The  simple  equipment 
for  the  work  consists  of  a  ruler,  com- 
pass, small  try-square,  and  knife. 
The  material  for  the  beginners  is 
thin  basswood. 

The  first  model,  perhaps  a  flower- 
label,  is  shown  to  the  class,  and  a 
talk  upon  its  form  and  use  follows, 
the  children  being  asked  to  express 
their  thoughts  and  ideas.  The  wood 
as  given  out  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  of  whittling  on  all  sides.  The 
first  step  is  to  straighten  one  edge. 
A  line  is  drawn  with  a  pencil  parallel 
with  the  grain,  and  a  little  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Then 
actual  work  begins.  The  children 
are  required  to  whittle  off  the  edge 
down  to  the  line.  The  delight  of 
doing  something  and  making  the 
chips  fly  often  carries  the  beginner 
far  below  the  indicated  line.  This 
tendency,  however,  is  gradually  over- 


come, and  more  and  more  care  is 
exercised,  until,  with  a  feeling  of 
pride,  the  child  hands  his  work,  to- 
gether with  his  ruler,  to  the  teacher 
to  have  the  accuracy  tested.  If  the 
edge  is  not  quite  straight,  the  child 
is  asked  to  point  out  the  places  where 
a  shaving  should  be  taken  off  in  or- 
der to  make  the  edge  true.  In  this 
way  he  learns  to  look  more  sharply, 
and  soon  is  able  to  test  his  work  for 
himself  and  to  arrive  at  good  results. 
Afterward  the  other  side  is  whittled 
true  and  parallel;  one  end  is  pared 
square,  and  the  other  whittled  to  a 
wedge  shape.  The  first  model  is 
finished.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  only  a 
little  piece  of  wood,  rather  crudely 
worked  out;  but  how  much  it  means 
to  the  little  workman  who  has  fash- 
ioned it!  It  is  a  creation  of  his  own. 
At  first  the  interest  came  from  the 
mere  fact  of  using  the  knife.  Soon 
there  was  a  deeper  interest  in  trying 
to  make  the  edge  straight;  and  then 
came  the  satisfaction  of  having  ac- 
tually completed  a  definite  object. 
The  models  are  all  articles  of  use, 
and,  as  near  as  possible,  are  of  direct 
appeal  to  the  child's  life. 

The  pencil-sharpener  interests  him 
because  he  can  use  it;  and  he  learns 
something  about  the  sand-paper 
which  he  glues  on  to  it.  The  match- 
striker,  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  claims 
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his  attention  because  of  its  actual 
utility.  The  calendar-back  is  worked 
out  and  a  calendar  attached,  assur- 
ing it  a  place  of  honor  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  picture-frame  proves 
full  of  interest,  and  great  care  is 
taken  in  its  construction.  The 
match-box  always  has  a  certain  des- 
tination, which  is  usually  decided 
upon  before  it  is  half-completed.  In 
the  models  in  thick  wood,  the  cat 
and  bat,  the  top,  the  windmill,  and 
the  paper-knife  are  readily  appreci- 
ated, and  interest  seldom  flags.  There 
are  many  chances  in  these  models 
for  the  teacher  to  draw  the  children 
out  and  to  set  them  to  thinking 
about  their  work.  The  more  this  is 
done,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  better 
the  results  obtained.  With  some 
young  children  it  is  quite  a  task  to 
get  them  started  in  the  right  way. 


Cases  have  occurred  where  they  ac- 
tually did  not  know  the  use  of  the 
knife,  and  tried  to  scrape  the  wood 
off  with  the  back  instead  of  using 
the  edge. 

As  a  rule,  children  are  very  fond  of 
their  manual  training.  One  bright- 
eyed  little  chap  said,  "  I  just  love 
my  manual  training;  I  had  rather 
have  it  than  go  to  a  party/'  In  some 
instances — but  they  are  rare — chil- 
dren are  hard  to  arouse.  One  little 
girl  in  the  class  of  last  year  began  by 
whittling  very  recklessly.  She  would 
say,  "  I  have  cut  below  the  line,"  in  a 
tone  that  showed  she  cared  very  little 
about  it.  But  finally  she  became  in- 
terested, and  then  began  to  put 
thought  and  care  into  her  work,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  her  lost 
time  had  been  made  up  and  her  work 
ranked  among  the  best. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 

Books  in  their  lt  seems  to  me  that  and  £irls  tw°  selves— the  one  visible 
influence  on  we  mothers  have  no  in  the  school-room  before  the  eye  of 
Character.  more  important  and  the  teacher,  using  correct  English 
difficult  task  before  us  than  that  of  and  paying  due  regard  to  the  con- 
selecting  the  right  kind  of  books  for  ventionalities  of  the  environment, 
our  children.  Prof.  Percival  Chubb,  and  the  same  boy  or  girl,  liberated 
in  a  recent  lecture  on  "  How  Litera-  from  the  school-room  and  its  control, 
ture  can  be  made  to  Influence  the  using  the  most  abominable  English 
Moral  Character  of  Children/'  before  and  careless  in  regard  to  the  conven- 
the  Brooklyn  Institute,  spoke  on  this  tionalities  which  did  not  seem  to  be 
subject  most  forcibly.  He  also  dwelt  irksome  inside  of  the  school-room, 
on  another  matter  that  many  mothers  It  was  the  place  of  literature  to  affect 
find  a  very  trying  one  to  deal  with—  the  hearts  of  these  plastic  natures, 
the  task  of  making  their  children  use  Professor  Chubb,  says  the  Outlook 
at  home  as  good  English  as  they  are  in  commenting  upon  his  lecture, 
compelled  to  use  in  the  school-room,  stated  a  truth  which  every  conscien- 
He  declared  that  he  found  in  boys  tious  teacher  feels  deeply,  that  in 
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education  it  is  much  easier  to  work 
with  the  intellect  than  with  the 
heart.  Literature,  he  believes,  is 
the  most  difficult  subject  to  teach 
because  it  deals  with  the  heart.  The 
greatest  factor  in  a  school-room  is 
not  the  study,  but  the  teacher.  What 
grows  out  of  the  school-room  depends 
on  his  power  of  putting  the  breath 
of  life  into  what  he  teaches.  Prof. 
Chubb  believes,  with  James  Russell 


Lowell,  that  love  of  English  litera- 
ture— love  of  the  language  and  the 
masterpieces  in  it — is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  character-build- 
ing. The  child  who  reads,  who  loves 
books,  is  dependent,  certainly  for 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life, 
on  the  kind  of  books  he  is  permitted 
to  read.  If  worthless  books  are  kept 
out  of  his  reach,  and  only  the  master- 
pieces of  his  owa  tongue  are  given 
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BRAIN  development  is  dependent  on  bodily  condition.  A  child  will  not  develop 
mentally  in  a  satisfactory  manner  if  the  bodily  condition  is  poor. 
Mellin's  Food  furnishes  food  which  produces  a  satisfactory  and  healthy  bodily 
condition  ;  it  also  contains  natural  phosphatic  salts,  by  which  the  brain  is  made  active 
and  strong.  With  Mellin's  Food  children  the  brain  is  not  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  body,  neither  is  the  growing  condition  of  the  body  neglected. 
Mellin's  Food  and  fresh  milk  nourishes  the  whole  infant  system  and  produces  healthy, 
happv  infants.  It  nourishes  because  Mellin's  Food  is  entirely  soluble  and  digestible, 
and  because  it  contains  the  necessary  nutritive  elements  in  the  proper  proportions  and 
in  sufficient  quantity  5  every  particle  of  it  does  its  work  in  nourishing  and  sustaining 
the  infant  system. 

I  have  received  the  sample  of  Mellin's  Food  and  also  tried  it,  hut  it  is  nothing  new  to  me  to  see  the 
fine  results  it  produces,  as  I  Drought  up  my  children,  all  of  them,  five  in  number,  on  Mellin's  Food, 
and  am  glad  to  recommend  it  to  all  mothers  as  an  invaluable  food  for  infants  and  invalids. 

Mrs.  M.  Newmark 

245  E.  103  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  our  baby  Ruth,  who  we  think  is  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  a  Mellin's 
Food  baby.  Until  she  was  three  weeks  old  she  was  very  small  and  did  not  seem  to  gain  at  all. 
Then  we  commenced  to  give  her  your  food,  and  she  at  once  began  to  thrive,  and  has  been  perfectly 
healthy  ever  since.  She  is  now  ten  months  old.  I  certainly  think  that  Mellin's  Food  saved  her 
life  and  I  can  recommend  it  most  highly.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Austin 

Gardiner,  Maine 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE 
SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD 


Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


to  him,  with  such  of  the  current 
literature  as  is  strong  and  free  from 
false  presentations  of  great  life-truths, 
that  child  can  be  safely  trusted,  after 
fourteen  years  of  age,  to  select  only 
good  books,  for  bad  books  are  rarely 
written  in  good  language.    The  lan- 


guage that  a  child  finds  in  a  book 
becomes  to  it  just  what  music  be- 
comes to  the  music-lover,  to  whom  a 
discord  is  an  offence,  a  spiritual  of- 
fence, from  which  he  cannot  recover 
and  against  which  he  constantly 
rebels. — X. 


It  is  a  Vital  Tact 

no  ciMpi  p  pnnn  is  suitabie  f°r  the  infant  f°r  the  wh°|e 

llU  dlRULC  lUUU  period  of  the  first  nine  months.  At  birth 
the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to  assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its 
physiological  equivalent ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  six  months  old 
that  any  starchy  food  is  admissible. 

•THE 

!ailenburgs  Foods 

On  the  ppineiple  of 

A  Progressive  Dietary, 

Are  adapted  to  the  growing  powers  of  digestion  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 

No-  }  H?  ^  ¥if¥  Foo,d    u  ,r,  )  c™p^  F-ds  steriu-d-  -d 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life,  f         ,f  , 
mr  •         V  m  *  «  /  needing  the  addition  of  hot  water 

AO.  2  is  also  a  Milk  Food       I  0ni> 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months.  / 

No.  3  is  a  Malted  Food 

For  infants  over  six  months  of  age.    It  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  addition  of  cow's  milk. 
The  digestibility  of  the  "ALLENBURYS"  FOODS  has  been  demonstrated  by  wide- 
spread experience,  and  is  incontestable. 

Firstly— Each  one  is  peculiarly  easy  of  digestion  at  the  age  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Secondly— The  Series  is  so  arranged  that  each  Food  affords  the  maximum  amount  of  nourishment 
which  the  organs  of  the  child,  at  the  period  for  which  it  is  intended,  can  with  perfect  ease  digest. 
NONE  OF  THE  OTHER  FOODS  ON  THE  MARKET  CAN  FULFIL  THESE  CONDITIONS. 

No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions  accompanying  each  tin 
are  intelligently  followed .   A  sample  of  the  Food  and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request. 
Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired.-^ 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

(ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1715.) 

U.  S.  A.:  82  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

Canada :  W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Toronto. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol  XVI.  SEPTEMBER,  1900.  No.  190- 

THE  PREPARATION  FOR  MOTHERHOOD. 

BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
II. 


One  of  the  duties  of  the  expectant 
mother,  unless  some  friend  relieves 
her  of  the  task,  is  the  selecting  a 
monthly  nurse.  The  choice  may  be, 
in  small  places,  a  very  limited  one, 
and  the  selection  practically  forced. 
But  in  most  large  towns  at  the 
present  time,  since  nursing  has  be- 
come a  recognized  profession,  quite 
a  number  of  nurses  are  usually 
available.  Two  elements  have  to  be 
considered  in  the  nurse — her  pro- 
fessional capability  and  her  accepta- 
bility. Perhaps  more  often  than  not, 
the  physician  is  not  consulted  as  to 
the  selection.  The  opinion  of  fe- 
male friends  as  to  the  nurse's  ac- 
ceptability determines  the  question. 
And  if  the  nurse  selected  is  one  who 
has  graduated  from  a  good  training 
school,  this  method  of  selection  is 
probably  as  good  as  any  for  ordinary 
cases.  The  physician  might  err 
upon  the  other  side  by  considering 
only  the  nurse's  skill.  The  writer, 
when  he  is  asked  concerning  a 
nurse,  usually  considers  the  circum- 
stances of  the  household  as  well  as 
the  medical  aspects  of  the  case,  and 


submits  the  names  of  several  nurses 
likely  to  be  suitable.  The  patient 
can  then  select  that  one  most  at- 
tractive to  herself.  The  physician 
can  generally  learn  pretty  accurately 
the  professional  qualifications  of  the 
nurse.  The  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  acceptability,  which  the 
physician  may  be  acquainted  with  or 
which  the  patient  or  her  friends  may 
be  able  to  learn  about,  are  her  dili- 
gence, her  disposition  and  adapta- 
bility. Thus,  a  nurse  may  be  en- 
tirely competent,  but  lazy,  in  which 
case  details  may  not  be  properly 
attended  to.  On  the  other  hand — 
although  this  is  a  lesser  evil — she 
may  be  something  of  a  martinet  and 
attend  to  her  duties  with  a  strictness 
which  is  tiresome  and  perhaps  un- 
necessary. Her  disposition  tells  in 
the  ease  with  which  she  puts  up 
with  the  necessary  annoyances — and 
they  are  many — of  the  confinement 
chamber,  the  tact  with  which  she 
gets  on  with  the  servants,  so  that 
they  cheerfully  do  the  extra  work 
put  upon  them.  In  the  same  way 
her  adaptability  and    tact  count. 
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Some  nurses  are  excellent  when  all 
the  resources  of  a  wealthy  family  are 
at  command,  but  are  useless  in 
cramped  quarters.  The  tactful 
nurse  fits  in  anywhere,  in  the  luxu- 
rious mansion  or  the  narrow  apart- 
ment, and  gives  satisfaction  above 
stairs  and  below  stairs  alike;  and  if 
she  departs  with  the  cook's  good 
will  she  may  be  accounted  to  have 
earned  her  blue  ribbon.  The  great- 
est tax  upon  her  tact  will  be  the 
excluding,  without  giving  offence,  of 
obtrusive  visitors,  whose  presence 
and  conversation  in  the  lying-in 
chamber  are  often  harmful  to  the 
patient  and  increase  the  anxiety  both 
of  nurse  and  physician. 

Time  of  Confinement. — The  nurse 
having  been  selected,  her  first  in- 
quiry is  likely  to  be:  "  From  what 
date  do  jovl  wish  to  engage  me?" 
This  opens  the  question  of  the  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy.  The  variations 
of  its  duration,  like  that  of  every 
natural  process,  are  well  known  to 
medical  men.  Nevertheless  it  is 
equally  well  known  that  when  the 
facts  relating  to  the  probable  be- 
ginning of  pregnancy  are  accurately 
given,  this  variation  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  within  pretty  nar- 
row limits.  It  is  really  surprising 
how  frequently  really  intelligent 
women  are  unable  to  give  the  physi- 
cian even  the  date  of  the  last  period. 
This  is  sometimes  due  to  mere  care- 
lessness or  the  substitution  of  a 
theory  for  a  fact.  Practically  there 
is  but  one  method  of  reckoning — 
from  the  last  menstrual  period,  the 
first  day  being  used  as  the  most 
certain.  When  reckoning  is  made 
from  this  first  day,  the  average  time 
to  delivery  is  forty  weeks,  or  two 


hundred  and  eighty  days,  which  is 
just  ten  ordinary  menstrual  inter- 
vals. When,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pens, a  known  date  of  intercourse  can 
be  reckoned  from,  the  duration  is 
about  thirty-nine  weeks.  It  is  very 
desirable,  therefore,  that  the  dates 
of  the  periods  should  be  kept  in 
some  sort  of  a  record,  also  that  it  be 
noted  if  there  was  any  variation  of 
the  date  or  of  the  amount  of  flow. 
The  reason  for  this  last  suggestion 
is  this:  If  a  pregnancy  begins  im- 
mediately before  a  period  is  due, 
that  period  may  not  be  entirely  pre- 
vented. It  may  be  tardy,  or,  more 
likely,  shortened  very  considerably. 
In  such  cases  the  delivery  would  be 
expected,  not  forty  weeks  from  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  but  thirty- 
nine  weeks,  about,  from  a  date  a  little 
before  the  period.  If  the  expectant 
mother  has  any  facts  of  this  nature 
it  will  be  far  better  to  let  the  physi- 
cian know  them  frankly.  It  is  wise 
also  to  keep  note  of  the  date  when 
the  motions  of  the  child  were  first 
perceived,  also  when  they  were  un- 
mistakable, as  these  dates  will  help 
the  physician  to  check  off  his  calcu- 
lations, especially  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  any  uncertainty  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  counting.  Meth- 
ods of  ready  reckoning,  by  tables  or 
otherwise,  are  many.  The  best  way, 
the  writer  believes,  is  for  the  patient 
to  make  sure  of  the  facts  and  then 
lay  them  before  her  physician,  whose 
familiarity  with  these  reckonings 
makes  the  calculation  easy.  He 
can  also  discriminate  between  the 
dates  which  are  certain  and  those 
which  are  approximate. 

The  date  of  confinement  having 
been  settled  as  accurately  as  pos- 
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sible,  the  expectant  mother  is  able 
to  set  the  date  from  which  she  de- 
sires to  engage  the  nurse.  The  old- 
fashioned  term  "  monthly  nurse" 
expresses  the  period  for  which  she  is 
usually  engaged;  but  if  the  patient's 
means  permit  and  the  nurse  is  ac- 
ceptable, it  is  usually  economy  to 
keep  her  longer,  until  the  mother's 
strength  is  entirely  restored. 

It  is  usual,  also,  to  settle  with  the 
nurse,  if  the  physician  has  not  given 
the  directions  necessary,  what  outfit 
shall  be  arranged  for  the  lying-in. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  lying-in 
chamber  is  the  one  most  wholesome, 
airy,  and  sunny  at  command,  and 
that  the  bed  has  a  good,  comfortable 
mattress  upon  it.  It  should  not  be 
one  upon  which  a  person  sick  of  any 
communicable  disorder  has  lain,  un- 
less it  has  been  thoroughly  disinfect- 
ed— preferably  one  that  has  not  been 
used  by  any  sick  person  at  all.  The 
same  must  apply  to  bedding.  Certain 
arrangements  for  protecting  the  bed 
during  and  after  delivery  are  neces- 
sary. These  consist  of  a  rubber 
sheet,  over  which  some  absorbent 
quilt  or  pad  is  laid.  The  rubber 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach 
across  the  bed,  with  ends  to  fasten. 
A  piece  of  rubber  sheeting  three 
yards  long  by  two  yards  wide  is  to 
be  procured.  Cut  it  so  that  the 
larger  piece  is  two  yards  square;  the 
remainder  is,  of  course,  two  yards 
long  and  one  yard  wide.  The  pads 
are  made  of  some  absorbent  sub- 
stance— commonly  absorbent  cotton, 
sometimes  wood  pulp — covered  with 
a  light,  porous  fabric,  such  as  cheese- 
cloth. Of  these  at  least  three,  pref- 
erably four,  are  required.  Two 
feet  square  is  a  convenient  size,  al- 


though the  writer  prefers  one  rather 
larger,  say  a  yard  square,  for  the 
actual  delivery. 

The  nurse  usually  makes  the  bed, 
but  in  her  absence  any  one  can  do  it 
properly  by  noting  the  following: 
First  pin  the  larger  rubber  sheet 
over  the  mattress,  completely  cover- 
ing the  latter.  Then  put  on  the  bot- 
tom sheet.  Next  put  the  narrower 
rubber  sheet  across  the  middle  of 
the  bed  and  cover  it  with  a  draw 
sheet.  On  this  place  one  of  the 
pads,  the  larger  one  if  there  be  one* 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  only 
the  pad,  or  the  draw  sheet  at  most, 
will  be  soiled,  and  when  these  are 
withdrawn  the  patient  will  have  a 
perfectly  dry  and  comfortable  bed 
beneath  her. 

In  addition  she  will  need  four 
dozen  pads  to  be  used  as  napkins  to 
the  vulva.  They  are  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  bed  pads,  but 
of  appropriate  shape  and  size.  Two 
binders  or  abdominal  bandages  are 
to  be  provided.  They  should  be 
long  enough  to  go  one  and  one-third 
times  about  the  hips,  and  wide 
enough  to  reach  from  the  lower 
margin  of  the  ribs  to  the  genitals. 
Shaped  binders  are  sometimes  made, 
but  a  skilful  nurse  will  pin  a  straight 
strip  of  muslin  so  that  it  will  fit  the 
person  better  than  any  bandage  pre- 
viously modelled  when  the  figure  is 
very  different. 

For  the  use  of  the  physician  at  the 
time  of  delivery  and  of  the  nurse 
afterward,  quite  a  number  of  articles, 
drugs,  and  surgical  dressings  are 
needed.  Those  which  the  physician 
may  need  he  may  have  in  his  ob- 
stetrical bag,  but  in  cities  most  ladies 
prefer  to  get    them    in  advance, 
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especially  the  anaesthetic's,  so  that 
they  are  surely  at  hand  in  case  the 
physician  should  be  so  suddenly 
called  that  he  cannot  go  for  his  bag, 
or  for  any  other  reason  should  not 
have  the  desired  articles. 

The  drugs  are  ether  or  chloroform^ 
or  both,  ergot  in  some  form,  and 
some  good  spirits,  brandy  or  whis- 
key. He  will  also  need  some  disin- 
fectants. Nearly  all  these  drugs, 
being  poison,  can  be  had,  in  some 
States  at  least,  only  on  prescription, 
and  it  is  best  to  arrange  with  the 
physician  whether  or  not  the  patient 
shall  procure  them,  and,  if  so,  he  will 
give  the  necessary  prescriptions. 
The  disinfectants  needed  are  usually 
bichloride  of  mercury  tablets,  a 
bottle  containing  twenty- five;  car- 
bolic acid,  the  deliquesced  crystals, 
four  ounces;  boric  acid,  powder  two 
ounces  and  crystals  eight  ounces — 
the  crystals  are  less  troublesome  to 
dissolve,  as  the  powder  floats  ;  but 
for  some  purposes  the  latter  are 
preferable,  hence  both  are  often 
ordered. 

Other  things  usually  ordered  are 
the  following:  A  rubber  douche 
bag,  often  called  a  fountain  syringe, 
to  hold  three  quarts;  two  glass  noz- 
zles for  the  same;  one  square  douche 
pan  of  agate  ware;  three  basins  of 
agate  ware  or  paper,  the  latter  being 
the  lighter;  one  rubber  catheter;  one 
glass  catheter;  one  glass  syringe; 
one  pound  of  absorbent  cotton  (also, 
to  be  made  of  this  cotton,  two  dozen 
mops  to  take  the  place  of  sponges, 


except  for  personal  toilet,  for  which 
the  usual  large  and  small  sponges 
are  provided);  two  tubes  of  white 
vaseline;  three  papers  of  safety  pins; 
ordinary  pins;  one  cake  of  castile 
soap;  one  skein  of  bobbin,  from 
which,  in  advance  of  need,  the  nurse 
will  cut  four  pieces  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long.  Lastly,  a  tube  contain- 
ing iodoform  gauze  is  often  con- 
venient, and  so  is  a  sterilized  brush 
in  a  tube,  to  be  used  for  disinfection. 

Some  of  these  things  may  be  al- 
ready in  the  house.  They  should 
in  that  case  be  made  "  surgically 
clean  "  by  washing  and  heat.  Many 
of  the  articles  in  the  list,  those  of 
rubber  and  glass  especially,  can  be 
boiled  without  harm.  The  dry 
dressings  can  be  sterilized  by  the 
heat  of  a  moderately  hot  oven — one 
in  which  a  pan  of  water  would  sim- 
mer or  boil  lightly  will  be  quite  hot 
enough.  If  the  nurse  be  in  the 
house  in  time,  she  will  attend  to  de- 
tails, and  in  any  case  all  the  neces- 
sary things  to  be  provided  in  ad- 
vance should  be  wrapped  carefully 
and  put  where  they  can  be  found  at 
once.  Besides  the  things  to  be 
bought  there  will  be  needed  a  dozen 
and  a  half  towels  old  enough  to  be 
soft.  These  are  to  be  put  away  with 
the  other  supplies.  At  the  approach 
of  labor,  orders  should  at  once  be 
given  that  the  fires  be  kept  up,  so 
that  abundance  of  hot  water  may  be 
had;  and  also  that  a  good  supply  of 
ice  be  on  hand,  as  accidents  may  oc- 
cur in  which  both  are  much  needed. 


A  HEALTHFUL  HOME. 


In  planning  a  house  especial  re- 
gard should  be  paid  to  the  accom- 
modations for  children.  It  is  said 
that  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
needs  of  the  young  in  English 
homes  than  anywhere  else.  The 
best  room  is  there  converted  into  a 
nursery,  and  care  is  taken  to  secure 
abundant  sunlight  and  air  for  its  in- 
mates. American  mothers,  in  many 
cases,  are  no  less  thoughtful.  They 
have  been  charged  with  indulging 
their  children  to  excess,  and,  if  they 
possessed  the  necessary  knowledge, 
none  would  be  more  anxious  to  care 
for  domestic  sanitary  surroundings. 
Unfortunately  in  our  large  cities  the 
high  price  of  land  and  the  small  size 
of  building  lots  forbid  a  lavish  allow- 
ance of  space  for  dwellings;  but 
even  there  most  parents  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  sacrifice  their  own  con- 
venience and  comfort  for  that  of 
their  children.  Many  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  properly-arranged  nursery 
will  diminish  the  doctor's  bill,  and 
yet  the  experience  and  forethought 
which  might  prevent  disease  are  too 
often  wanting. 

The  word  prevention  is  a  large 
term,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
ward  off  disease.  To  quote  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "  there  are 
people  who  think  that  everything 
may  be  done  if  the  doer,  be  he  edu- 
cator or  physician,  be  only  called  in 


season.  No  doubt;  but  in  season 
would  often  be  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  years  before  the  child  was 
born,  and  people  never  send  so  early 
as  that." 

We  may  not  know  the  cause  of 
some  maladies,  but  we  can  check  or 
prevent  a  great  many  of  them.  If 
individual  householders  were  more 
willing  to  recognize  this  truth  and 
would  look  out  for  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  their  own  homes,  the  public 
authorities  would  have  much  less  to 
do,  and  the  health  of  the  community 
would  be  much  benefited. 

It  is  evident  that  too  much  atten- 
tion cannot  be  bestowed  on  chil- 
dren's sleeping  rooms,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  pure  air  and  sunlight. 
It  is  above  all  important  to  prevent 
foul  and  steamy  vapors  from  the 
kitchen  and  laundry,  damp  emana- 
tions from  the  cellar,  and  the  im- 
purities from  gas  and  other  lights 
from  concentrating  there.  As  a 
general  thing,  however,  these  dis- 
ease-breeding emanations  can  find 
no  escape,  and  rise  into  the  upper 
rooms  where  the  little  ones  are  put 
to  bed  early,  to  lie  all  the  evening 
immersed  in  foul  air.  Some  means 
of  ventilation  are  indispensable  in 
every  dwelling  to  prevent  the  rising 
of  the  impure  atmosphere  toward 
the  roof.  We  would  say  to  all 
mothers:     Shut  off  the  children's 
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bedrooms  from  the  rest  of  the  house, 
and  open  a  window  somewhere  near 
by  for  the  escape  of  the  impure  air. 
Put  the  fire-board  in  the  cellar,  and 
keep  the  chimney-flue  wide  open. 
By  burning-  a  match  or  piece  of 
paper  in  front  of  the  latter  you  may 
convince  yourself  that  the  foul  air 
is  being  drawn  out  of  the  room 
through  it. 

The  bath-room  is  a  part  of  the 
nursery  in  one  sense,  and  should  be 
near  to  it,  and  not  too  cramped  for 
comfort  and  convenience.  When 
one  sees  the  insufficient  space  so  of- 
ten set  apart  for  bath-rooms,  he  longs 
for  a  new  generation  of  architects. 

A  dark  and  dingy  kitchen  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  a  house- 
hold, for  cleanliness  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  prevail  where  the  light 
of  day  does  not  freely  penetrate. 
Every  housekeeper  ought  regularly 
to  visit  her  servants'  surroundings, 
and,  to  use  the  old  Yankee  term,  to 
* 1  poke  around  "  a  little  occasionally 
in  her  servants'  bedrooms. 

It  is  amazing  to  find  so  many 
houses  built  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
necessity  of  sunlight.  There  are 
many  city  dwellings,  expensively 
built  and  occupied  by  wealthy  ten- 
ants, which  are  sadly  deficient  in 
light.  Yards  barely  ten  feet  deep 
are  not  uncommon,  especially  with 
houses  near  corners,  and  scores  of 
families  of  ample  means  and  re- 
finement seem  content  to  live  in 
rooms  which  have  no  outlook  beyond 
a  blank  wall  or  the  rear  windows  of 
their  neighbors.  The  inconvenience 
and  destruction  of  comfort  and 
privacy  caused  by  this  deprivation 
are  potent,  but  a  more  serious  con- 
sequence is  the  injury  to  health. 


A*  prominent  physician,  Dr.  J.  N. 
Farrar,  who  has  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  light  in  living-rooms  upon 
health,  found  in  his  own  case  that, 
when  occupying  a  room  facing 
north,  his  general  health  was  not 
nearly  so  good  as  when  his  window 
had  a  southern  exposure.  General 
experience  will  confirm  this  con- 
clusion. Human  beings,  like  plants, 
need  an  abundance  of  light,  and  if 
denied  it  they  will  pine  and  wilt. 
A  boarding-house  keeper  says  that 
her  guests  who  occupy  dark  rooms 
"  bleach  right  out."  Domestic 
servants  who  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  basements  or  kitchens,  which 
are  usually  lacking  in  sunlight, 
suffer  especially  from  occupying  such 
twilight  quarters.  Much  sunlight 
may  cause  a  glare  and  fade  carpets, 
but  it  is  the  foe  of  the  doctor,  and 
its  effects  can  be  better  endured 
than  those  of  disease. 

It  is  important  to  have  high  win- 
dows both  for  the  purpose  of  light 
and  ventilation.  If  the  window  is 
low  a  stratum  of  hot  air  may  lodge 
near  the  ceiling ;  hence  the  win- 
dows should  be  high  enough  to  carry 
off  the  foul  air  when  they  are  low- 
ered. Curtains,  lambrequins,  and 
other  draperies  of  windows  and 
doors  also  hinder  the  admission  of 
light  and  the  free  circulation  of  air, 
while  they  accumulate  quantities  of 
dust.  A  well-known  New  York 
physician  who  has  had  occasion  to 
observe  this  fact  has  abolished 
curtains  altogether  in  his  house,  and 
moderation  in  their  use  is  to  be 
recommended.  Pure  air  and  sun- 
light will  do  more  to  keep  people  in 
health  than  all  the  drugs  and  doctors 
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in  the  world.  Patients  occupying 
hospital  wards  having  a  sunny  ex- 
posure recover  far  more  quickly 
than  those  in  wards  with  a  northern 
aspect.  Sunlight  on  a  faded  carpet, 
or  even  on  a  bare  floor,  is  prettier 
than  the  richest,  most  unfaded  car- 
pet that  can  be  bought  to  cover  the 
floor  of  a  dismal  room.  The  potent 
influence  of  sunlight  upon  health 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell,  in  his  interesting  re- 
searches on  snake  poisons,  found 
that  the  poison  of  the  deadly  cobra 
exposed  to  sunlight  for  a  brief  time 
became  harmless.  Prof.  Huxley  has 
shown  that  yeast  increases  indefi- 


nitely in  volume  amid  darkness  and 
damp,  while  in  sunlight  just  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  Sunless  houses 
are  the  natural  creators  of  sickness. 

Dr.  Richardson,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish sanitarian,  objects  to  houses 
built  on  the  Queen  Anne  style,  be- 
cause of  their  insufficient  light, 
"These  beetle-browed  mansions/' 
he  says,  "are  not  so  beautiful  as 
health,  and  never  can  be."  Those 
who  occupy  them  live  in  shadow,  and 
he  calls  their  small  windows  and 
panes,  overhanging  cornices,  sharp- 
pitched  roofs  enclosing  attics  with 
small  windows,  an  "architectural 
perversity." 


BUMPS  AND  BRUISES. 


Few  children  escape  certain  unfor- 
tunate consequences  of  their  inces- 
sant activity.  The  child  who  has 
never  been  cut,  bruised,  or  burned 
has  probably  not  led  the  happiest 
nor  most  healthful  life. 

The  pliable  bones,  the  highly  vi- 
talized tissues,  enable  the  little  ones 
to  withstand  an  astonishing  amount 
of  violence.  On  two  occasions  has 
the  writer  seen  picked  from  the 
bricks,  where  it  had  fallen  from  the 
third  story  of  the  fronting  house,  a 
soft,  plump,  round  baby,  as  bruisable 
apparently  as  a  ripe  peach,  yet  show- 
ing no  symptom  nor  sign  of  serious 
injury.  On  the  other  hand,  a  careless 
nurse  swings  the  little  one  by  its  wrist 
or  thoughtlessly  twists  its  arm  in  put- 
ting on  or  taking  off  a  too  tight  gar- 
ment, and  there  is  a  sprained  joint  or 
broken  bone. 

What  is  a  Bruise? 

The  most  frequent  injury  of  child- 


life  is  the  bruise.  This  should  re- 
ceive prompt  attention,  particularly 
if  on  the  head  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  larger  joints.  The  bruise  gives 
pain,  because  the  nerves  have  been 
squeezed.  It  causes  swelling,  be- 
cause the  delicate  blood  vessels  in 
and  beneath  the  skin  have  been  in- 
jured and  are  pouring  their  contents 
into  the  tissues.  There  is  discolora- 
tion, because  the  blood  which  has 
leaked  from  the  vessels  must  under- 
go certain  changes  before  it  can  be 
absorbed. 

The  ends  to  be  obtained  by  treat- 
ment are  clear:  to  subdue  the  pain, 
prevent  or  diminish  the  swelling,  and 
hasten  absorption  of  the  materials 
which  have  already  leaked  from  the 
vessels.  To  subdue  the  pain  and 
lessen  or  prevent  the  swelling,  hot 
applications  are  most  efficient.  If 
not  obtainable,  cold  applications  may 
be  used  with  as  nearly  good  effect. 
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Treatment  by  Heat. 

To  make  hot  applications,  heat  a 
pint  of  olive  oil  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
borne  by  the  hand  (hot  water  may 
be  used  in  place  of  oil).  Provide  two 
pieces  of  flannel  which,  when  folded 
several  times,  will  be  large  enough 
to  overlap  the  whole  bruised  area. 
Place  them  in  the  hot  oil,  wring  one 
out,  and  quickly  apply  it  to  the  bruise. 
In  one  minute  replace  it  by  the  sec- 
ond cloth,  putting  the  first  cloth  back 
in  the  hot  liquid.  The  oil  (or  water) 
must  be  kept  hot.  Continue  changing 
the  cloths  as  described  for  thirty 
minutes.  After  this  time,  by  means 
of  strips  of  linen  or  a  flannel  bandage 
or  a  soft  handkerchief  bound  about 
the  part,  make  gentle  pressure  over 
the  seat  of  injury.  In  twenty-four 
hours  remove  this  binding,  lubricate 
the  hand  with  oil  or  vaseline,  and  rub 
the  injured  part  for  ten  minutes  as 
vigorously  as  can  be  borne  without 
pain.  Repeat  this  rubbing  twice  a 
day  till  the  effects  of  the  bruise  have 
all  disappeared. 

Heat  not  only  actively  constricts 
blood  vessels,  thus  preventing  any 
further  leakage,  but  causes  the  very 
rapid  absorption  of  the  liquid  mate- 
rial that  has  already  escaped.  Rub- 
bing increases  the  circulation  and 
nutrition  of  the  injured  part,  thus 
hastening  the  absorption  of  the  solid 
material  that  has  passed  from  the 


blood  vessels  and  favoring  the  speedy 
return  of  the  part  to  its  normal  con- 
dition. 

Cold-Water  Treatment. 
If  hot  oil  or  water  cannot  be  ob- 
tained cold  water  may  be  used,  the 
cloths  being  changed  precisely  as 
described  when  using  hot  applica- 
tions. If  heat  be  used  the  liquid 
must  be  kept  hot.  If  cold  be  used 
the  water  must  be  kept  cold.  The 
writer  does  not  recommend  the  va- 
rious lotions,  such  as  lead-water, 
arnica,  or  laudanum,  because  they 
are  not  so  efficient  as  the  means 
above  described.  They  are  all  dead- 
ly poisons,  hence,  among  children, 
possible  sources  of  great  danger. 

Precautions. 
After  a  bumped  head  the  child 
may  be  stunned  for  a  moment,  may 
shortly  vomit,  and  subsequently  be- 
come heavy  and  drowsy.  This  is 
more  serious  than  a  simple  bruise, 
and  should  be  seen  by  the  doctor. 
Till  his  arrival  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  drowsiness  is  Nature's 
call  for  rest,  and  that  the  vomiting  is 
in  itself  a  favorable  sign.  The  child 
must  be  kept  in  perfect  quiet  and  be 
encouraged  to  sleep,  and  must  on  no 
account  be  given  stimulants.  On 
the  doctor's  arrival  he  will  then  find 
a  case  uncomplicated  by  the  unwise 
treatment  of  parents  or  friends. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents.— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply by  mail  to  question* 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  thenext  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


Comprehensive    Questions  Concerning 
Baby's  Airing,  Dress,  Bath,  Sleep,  etc. 

.   To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  baby  three  months  old,  and,  as  I 
have  never  been  where  babies  were,  and 
have  no  mother  or  sister  to  go  to,  I  come  to 
you  for  help. 

(1)  During  the  hot  days  of  summer,  as 
she  lies  out  in  her  carriage,  what  should  I 
have  around  her,  over  her,  and  on  her 
head? 

(2)  What  should  I  have  over  her  or  around 
her  when  she  is  taking  her  nap  in  the  day- 
time or  asleep  at  night  in  the  house? 

(3)  How  am  I  to  keep  her  shoulders  cov- 
ered? Will  she  not  catch  cold  if  I  put  a 
knit  jacket  on  her  as  she  lies  in  the  carriage 
and  if  she  has  nothing  of  the  sort  around  her 
in  the  bouse,  as  it  seems  warmer  out  of  doors 
than  in? 

(4)  Should  I  powder  her  all  over  every 
time  I  bathe  her? 

(5)  As  I  have  no  bath-room,  I  give  her  her 
bath  in  the  tub  in  the  sitting-room.  Should 
all  windows  always  be  closed  ? 

(6)  As  yet  I  have  always  put  her  in  the 
carriage  and  wrapped  her  in  the  house,  and 
brought  the  carriage  in  again  before  un- 
wrapping her.  Would  it  be  safe  for  me  to 
take  her  out  of  the  carriage  when  out  of 
doors? 

(7)  How  thick  should  I  dress  her  for  day 
and  for  night  during  the  summer? 

(S)  It  rained  hard  last  night.  Although  it 
has  not  rained  at  all  to-day,  it  has  been 
warm  and  cloudy.  Should  I  or  should  I  not 
have  taken  her  out  of  doors? 

(9)  How  early  can  I  take  her  out  mornings, 
and  how  late  ought  she  to  be  out  in  the 
afternoon? 

Branchville,  N.  J.  J.  S.  D. 


(1)  That  depends  upon  the  condi- 
tions. If  she  is  out  of  the  wind  she 
will  probably  need  very  little  over  her 
— a  simple  linen  or  cotton  lap  robe, 
and  a  sunbonnet  for  her  head.  If  in 
a  place  sheltered  from  wind  and 
direct  sun,  she  may  need  no  protec- 
tion at  all. 

(2)  The  same  answer  may  do  as 
regards  the  naps.  The  night  covers 
need  not  be  heavy,  but  they  must 
be  fastened  in  place.  Provision  must 
also  be  made  for  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature which  may  occur  in  the 
night. 

(3)  By  having  a  sufficiently  warm 
body  covering,  as  distinct  from  bed 
covering.  The  undershirt  or  the  thin 
jacket  of  flannel  is  usually  enough 
for  hot  weather.  No  one  can  arrange 
a  suit  of  clothes  to  suit  varying  tem- 
peratures. 

(4)  Xo,  only  in  places  liable  to 
wetting  and  charing. 

(5)  Those  which  would  make  a 
draught  upon  her  should  be  closed, 
and  if  the  weather  is  not  warm, better 
close  all. 

(6)  Yes. 

(7)  As  we  have  said  before,  no  one 
can  give  an  explicit  answer.  The 
temperature  in  your  neighborhood 
may  vary  thirty  degrees  in  a  few 
hours,  and  you  must  meet  the 
changes.  The  idea  is  to  protect  the 
whole  body  and  burden  no  part. 
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(8)  It  depends  upon  the  state  of 
ground,  etc.  If  the  rain  has  sunk  in 
and  the  footing  is  fairly  dry,  she  may 
go  out.  In  case  of  doubt,  let  her  get 
her  airing  on  the  porch;  the  baby 
carriage  will  not  then  be  near  a  mass 
of  wet  earth. 

(9)  All  depends  upon  the  day. 
She  may  be  out  in  summer  as  early 
as  you  are  likely  to  be  up — that  is, 
when  the  sun  is  up  and  the  morning 
damp  gone.  Of  course  she  will  be 
put  to  bed  by  six  p.m.,  and  she  should 
be  in  in  time  for  her  toilet  before 
that — an  hour  before  sunset  at  least. 

A  Supposed  Case  of  Bow-Legs. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  afraid  my  little  boy,  who  is  just 
beginning  to  walk,  is  getting  to  be  bow- 
legged.  Perhaps  I  put  him  on  his  feet  too 
soon.  Can  I  do  anything  to  prevent  the 
trouble?  I  live  pretty  far  from  a  doctor, 
and  could  not  afford  to  send  for  him  unless 
sure  that  great  mischief  would  be  done  to 
my  child  if  I  did  not  attend  to  his  legs. 
How  can  I  tell  whether  my  boy  is  surely 
bow-legged  or  not? 

New  Mexico.  A.  S. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  your 
anxiety  you  may  have  exaggerated 
the  signs  of  bow-legs.  The  shin-bone 
(tibia)  is  naturally  not  straight  on 
the  inside  of  the  leg.  In  an  adult 
the  bone  curves  strongly  near  the 
ankle.  A  child's  bone  has  not  so 
marked  a  curve,  but  still  is  far  from 
straight;  and  if  the  calf  is  full  above 
and  the  ankle  thin,  the  leg  may  ap- 
pear very  crooked  when  it  is  really 
not  deformed.  As  regards  treatment, 
there  is  little  that  you  can  do,  but 
you  can  to  some  extent  ascertain 
whether  the  trouble,  such  as  it  is,  is 
progressive.  Re-examine  the  child's 
legs,  put  them  side  by  side,  the  inner 


ankles  touching,  and  see  if  the  knees 
come  together,  both  while  he  stands 
and  while  he  sits  on  the  table  or  floor. 
If  the  knees  and  ankles  touch  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  probably  not 
much  wrong.  If  they  do  not  touch, 
lay  the  limbs  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  and  trace  them  carefully  with 
a  lead-pencil;  repeat  this  in  a  few 
weeks  and  see  if  there  is  any  change. 
If  there  is  a  change  for  the  worse, 
you  will  have  to  consult  one  of  your 
medical  neighbors;  for  in  that  case 
the  matter  of  treatment  is  one  of 
surgical  mechanics. 

Dentistry  for  Infants. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  same  care  and  atten- 
tion to  a  baby's  first  teeth  as  to  its  second 
or  permanent  ones?  I  have  been  told  that 
the  first  teeth  of  a  child  should  receive  as 
much  attention  as  its  permanent  ones,  but 
why  I  could  never  find  out,  nor  what  rela- 
tion the  former  have  to  the  latter.  It  seems 
to  me,  as  the  two  are  entirely  distinct — if  I 
am  not  mistaken — that  it  is  an  unnecessary 
expense  to  parents  to  spend  money  on  the 
care  of  a  child's  first  teeth. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  %  M. 

"  The  same  care  and  attention " 
cannot  literally  be  given  to  first  teeth 
for  many  reasons.  But  very  much 
can  and  should  be  done.  In  the  way 
of  prevention  it  should  be  remem- 
bered -that  whatever  impairs  the 
general  health,  particularly  during 
dentition,  may  injure  the  teeth;  and, 
conversely,  loss  of  teeth  may  injure 
the  general  health.  Improper  food 
may  destroy  both  health  and  teeth. 
In  particular  we  believe  that  the  old 
notion  that  candies  and  sweets  are 
destructive  of  teeth  is  a  sound  one. 
Dentistry  in  the  case  of  young  chil- 
dren is   well   worth   the  expense, 
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for  it  is  important  to  keep  the  jaw 
full  of  teeth  until  the  second  teeth 
come.  The  habit  of  extracting  tem- 
porary teeth  is  very  injurious,  inas- 
much as  it  induces  the  premature 
appearance  of  the  permanent  set  of 
teeth,  which  push  their  way  into  a 
jaw  in  which  there  is  not  enough 
room  for  them. 

A  Believer  in  "  Three   Meals  a   Day "  for 
Babies. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

When  my  baby  was  quite  young  I  tried  to 
give  him  his  bottle  once  in  two  hours, 
gradually  extending  the  time  to  three.  I 
did  this  with  much  trouble,  often  failing 
because  the  child  seemed  so  hungry.  When 
he  was  nine  months  old  I  read  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  How  We  Fed  the  Baby."  This 
induced  me  to  give  him  only  three  meals  a 
day.  This  change  was  easily  made,  and, 
although  he  now  knows  how  to  get  bread 
from  the  box,  he  rarely  eats  it  unless  I  am 
late  with  his  meal. 

He  is  now  much  better  in  every  way  than 
before.  He  is  stronger,  better-natured, 
rarely  wakes  at  night,  and  then  is  easily 
soothed,  besides  taking  better  naps  during 
the  day.  He  is  cutting  teeth  rapidly  and 
with  almost  none  of  the,  disturbances  usual 
at  his  age,  whereas  his  first  teeth  came  with 
much  trouble  and  some  sickness. 

My  authority  claims  that  the  three-meal 
system  is  the  only  right  one,  even  for  the 
youngest  babes.  The  questions  I  have  to 
ask  you,  and  which  I  hope  to  see  answered 
in  your  excellent  magazine,  are  these: 

Do  you  know  of  the  three-meal  system 
having  been  tried  with  new-born  babies? 
If  so,  what  was  the  result? 

Texas.  S.  U. 

We  have  never  known  the  three- 
meal  system  to  be  tried  with  new- 
born babies.  This  system  for  adults 
is  adopted  in  our  and  some  other 
countries  because  it  best  suits  the 
hours  of  occupation ;  but  the  hours  of 
meals,  the  time  of  the  day  when  the 
principal  meal  of  the  day  should  be 


eaten,  and  many  other  things  are 
matters  of  arbitrary  arrangement  in 
different  countries  and  different  parts 
of  the  same  country.  We  can  think 
of  no  reason  that  would  justify  sub- 
jecting a  new-born  infant  to  this- 
routine. 

Silk  versus  Flannel  for  Baby's  Shirts. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby,  four  months  old,  has  worn  silk 
shirts  (long-sleeved)  from  his  birth,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  his  arms  and  his  neck  are 
always  cold.  Do  you  prefer  flannel  for 
young  children? 

Clevela?id,  O.  M. 

Silk  is  cold  for  winter,  and  when 
damp  with  perspiration  in  summer 
clings  disagreeably  to  the  skin,  be- 
sides becoming  almost  as  impervious 
as  oiled  silk  to  air  and  moisture  and 
thus  hindering  the  action  of  the 
pores.  Fine  silk-warp  flannel,  or 
wool,  is  better  wear  for  all  seasons. 

Probable  Case  of  "  Child-Crowing  " ;  Unduly 
Prolonged  Nursing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  a  baby  girl  nearly  fourteen  months 
old  who  is  getting  into  a  very  bad  habit,  if 
her  trouble  can  be  called  a  habit.  If  she  is 
crossed  in  any  way,  or  if  she  falls  and  gets 
hurt,  gets  frightened  or  angry,  she  will 
lose  her  breath  and  faint  away.  She  tries 
to  catch  her  breath,  but  every  gasp  she 
gives  only  makes  it  worse,  for  after  she  has 
tried  to  catch  her  breath  several  times  her 
breath  will  all  be  gone,  and  she  will  lop 
over  as  though  she  were  dead.  There  will 
be  dark  circles  under  her  eyes,  and  her 
eyes  will  be  rolled  up  into  her  bead,  and 
she  is  as  pale  as  death.  We  have  to  shake 
her,  throw  water  in  her  face,  etc.,  before 
she  "comes  to."  Then  she  wants  to  go  to 
sleep  at  once.  Is  it  best  to  let  her  do  so  ? 
She  turns  very  pale,  the  whites  of  her  eyes 
look  very  dark  for  several  hours  after  one 
of  these  spells,  and  she  seems  completely 
exhausted.     Then  after  she  goes  to  sleep 
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she  will  tremble  all  over  from  the  top  of  her 
head  to  the  ends  of  her  toes.  After  she 
wakes  up  her  eyes  are  swollen  and  red  and 
filled  with  matter.  And  just  before  going 
to  sleep  she  seems  to  be  unable  to  breathe 
through  her  nose,  so  she  breathes  through 
her  mouth. 

She  only  has  four  teeth  and  was  nine 
months  old  before  she  had  any.  She 
walked  at  eleven  months.  She  never  has 
had  but  one  sick  spell,  which  was  just  be- 
fore she  walked.  She  had  what  the  doctor 
called  "  cholera  infantum."  She  was  born 
in  South  Florida,  and  we  only  came  North 
about  seven  weeks  ago. 

Would  it  be  best  for  her  to  wear  wool 
next  the  skin,  long-sleeved  vests,  short- 
sleeved  vests,  ribbed  bands,  or  a  piece  of 
flannel  over  her  bowels  ?  She  was  always 
very  strong  and  fat.  She  was  always 
troubled  by  her  food  (breast  milk)  coming 
up  into  her  nose  and  strangling  her.  She 
came  near  dying  when  very  young;  now 
she  is  stronger. 

I  had  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
about  six  months  before  her  birth.  Do  you 
think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  I  was 
told  when  she  was  sick  to  wean  her,  and  tried 
to  do  so,  but  she  made  such  a  fuss  that  I 
didn't  persist.  I  was  told  my  milk  was 
poor.  I  give  her  some  food  besides  my 
milk.  J.  A.  F. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

The  condition,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  this.*  A  child  of  fourteen 
months  is  not  yet  weaned,  although 
now  partly  fed.  She  has  been  fairly 
strong,  with  some  digestive  troubles, 
and  is  slow  in  teething.  Your  ques- 
tions are  regarding,  first,  the  peculiar 
seizure;  second,  her  clothing. 

There  are  several  disorders  in 
which  seizures  more  or  less  resem- 
bling those  you  describe  may  occur. 
Those  most  similar  are  epilepsy, 
laryngismus  stridulus  or  "  child- 
crowing,"  and  the  so-called  "  hold- 
ing-the-breath  spells/'  in  which 
usually  no  other  evidence  of  disease 


is  present,  although  the  attacks  may 
be  a  mild  form  of  the  preceding. 
This  last-mentioned  condition  is  gen- 
erally excited  by  fright  or  anger, 
especially  the  latter.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  at  a  distance  to  decide 
certainly  between  these  diseases, 
but  we  think  that  the  probability  is 
in  favor  of  the  second  mentioned,  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  described — 
slow  teething,  prolonged  suckling, 
and  change  from  a  hot  climate  to  a 
cold  one,  which  has  probably  led  to 
confinement  indoors.  If  we  are  right, 
improved  dietary  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions will  probably  cause  a  cure. 
So  also  if  the  third  condition  is 
present.  If  there  be  epilepsy,  med- 
ical treatment  is  necessary.  In  either 
case  your  own  physician  can  help  you 
decide  what  to  do.  One  thing  we 
should  mention:  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  through  the  nose  suggests 
obstruction.  Occasionally  spasmodic 
troubles  similar  to  those  of  your 
child  are  excited  by  such  nasal  dis- 
orders. 

The  clothing  should  be  warm 
enough,  but  not  burdensome.  The 
abdominal  band  is  useful;  the  rest 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  climate. 

Eczema. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
cure  for  eczema?  Our  little  baby  girl  of 
eleven  months  has  been  very  much  troubled 
by  a  breaking  out— of  an  eczematous  nature, 
the  doctor  says— ever  since  she  was  six  weeks 
old,  and  in  spite  of  the  various  prescriptions 
we  have  gotten  for  her  relief,  nothing  really 
seems  to  do  her  any  good. 

It  makes  its  appearance  in  red  blotches, 
in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  hard,  whit- 
ish lump,  with  a  purplish  speck  in  the  cen- 
tre of  that;  or  it  comes  in  whelks,  the  entire 
summit  of  which  is  composed  of  watery- 
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looking  tiny  bumps  that  soon  break  and 
form  one  crust  over  the  entire  surface;  or 
again  they  have  simply  the  appearance  of  a 
blister.  These  fearful  sores  come  out  all 
over  the  poor  child,  from  the  crown  of  her 
head  to  the  soles  of  her  feet,  on  her  eyelids, 
under  her  finger  and  toe  nails,  and  this 
causes  her  great  suffering  at  times,  as  the 
places  show  much  fever,  and  seem  to  burn 
and  itch  beyond  endurance  at  times.  Now, 
please  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  to  be 
done  for  her.  I  anoint  the  sores  with  zinc 
ointment,  which  eventually  dries  them  up, 
but  feel  sure  the  trouble  comes  from  within, 
and  ought  to  be  cured. 
Lynchburg,  Va.  H.  R.  S. 

Eczema  presents  a  large  variety  of 
appearances,  and  your  baby's  case 
may  be  one  of  a  certain  kind,  although, 
to  judge  by  the  description,  it  is  not 
the  most  common  one.  Most  cases 
of  eczema  can  be  cured,  some  easily, 
some  only  after  the  most  prolonged 
and  persistent  treatment.  This  treat- 
ment consists  not  only  in  applications 
to  the  eruption,  but  in  the  most  pains- 
taking search  after  constitutional  pe- 
culiarities and  errors,  as  well  as  errors 
of  feeding.  In  a  nursing  baby  these 
latter  errors  of  course  have  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  mother's  condition, 
as  that  modifies  the  breast  milk. 

You  should  not  be  discouraged,  as 
you  have  not  yet  had  a  very  long 
trial,  as  such  things  go.  You  will 
doubtless  conquer  the  malady  in  the 
end. 

Condensed  Replies. 

C.  P.,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.— Phy- 
sicians make  a  distinction  between 
anodynes  (relievers  of  pain)  and  hyp- 
notics (sleep  -  producers).  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  however,  should 
be  given  under  any  circumstances 
without  medical  advice,  and  such  ad- 
vice must  always  be  specific  as  to 


dose  and  time  and  occasion  of  repe- 
tition. There  is  no  safe  u  sedative 99 
for  a  young  child  without  medical 
advice. 

L.  L.  A.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va%— 
There  is  nothing  unusual  in  a  hoarse- 
ness caused  by  excessive  crying,  nor 
in  the  vomiting  if,  as  we  presume,  it 
occurred  while  the  stomach  was  full, 
A  very  violent  fit  of  crying  may 
cause  a  rupture  in  infants,  but  the 
cases  are  rare.  It  is  not  possible  to 
describe  here  the  various  cries  of  in- 
fancy. Their  significance  is  learned 
by  watching  the  child.  The  most 
important  thing  is  to  make  sure,  if 
possible,  whether  there  is  a  remov- 
able cause  for  your  child's  "  immod- 
erate "  fits  of  crying. 

M.  D.,  Reedsburg,  Wis.—li  more 
fat  is  required,  we  would  suggest  that 
you  change  the  proportions  as  fol- 
lows: Mellin's  Food,  3  tablespoon- 
fuls  (heaping);  milk,  4  fluid  ounces; 
cream,  2  tablespoonfuls;  water,  12 
fluid  ounces.  As  to  the  gas  stove 
mentioned,  we  think  it  is  distinctly 
objectionable,  because  the  products 
of  combustion  are  left  in  the  room, 
and  the  air  is  more  vitiated  by  it 
than  by  the  presence  of  many  per- 
sons. If  you  can  find  any  form  of  gas 
heater  with  an  escape  flue  for  fumes, 
it  would  be  far  preferable. 

L.  G.,  Macon,  Ga. — The  "  craving 
for  different  food "  is,  we  suspect, 
largely  imitative.  The  child  should 
not  be  allowed  at  the  dinner  table  at 
all.  He  either  ought  to  be  fed  before 
the  adults  are  served,  or  else  let  him 
have  a  feeding  table  before  his  chair, 
so  that  his  attention  is  not  directed 
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to  what  the  others  eat.  Imitation  is 
the  cause  of  the  restlessness  of  so 
many  children  in  regard  to  their  diet. 
The  food  you  are  giving-,  with  per- 
haps an  occasional  egg  or  a  baked 
potato,  will  for  some  time  answer  all 
purposes. 

5.  P.,  Lanesboro,  Minn. — The  pow- 
der cannot  possibly  do  any  harm, 
while  it  may  be  injurious  to  leave 
moisture,  likely  to  irritate  where  the 
surfaces  are  opposite.  Especially  is 
the  careful  drying  advisable  in  a 
child  of  so  delicate  a  skin  as  his. 

T.  S.  L.,  Hudson,  III. — It  is  not  safe 
to  draw  the  inference  that  the  early 
appearance  of  the  teeth  is  absolute 
evidence  of  robust  health;  just  as  lit- 
tle as  delayed  teething  is  necessarily 
proof  of  weakness.  The  disturbances 
you  mention  may  be  incident  to  the 
teething  process,  but  we  should  ad- 
vise you  to  look  to  the  child's  diges- 
tion all  the  same. 

B.  M.,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.— 
You  do  not  mention  whether  the 
broken  sleep  has  always  been  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  child.  A  prolonged 
disturbance  of  sleep  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  some  derangement  of 
health,  as  most  children  in  health 
sleep  quietly.  Your  child,  however, 
seems  to  be  naturally  a  light  sleeper, 
and  from  some  of  the  symptoms 
given  we  should  look  for  the  cause 
of  her  broken  sleep  in  some  distur- 
bance of  the  digestive  process. 

H.  Nor  I A  Conway,  N.  H.—Fov 
a  child  of  seven  months  a  mixture  of 
half  oatmeal  gruel  and  half  boiled 
milk  ought  to  be  easily  digestible; 


but  we  should  advise  you  to  use  very 
little  sugar.  A  little  salt  can  do  no 
harm. 

W.  N.,  Bridgetown,  Va. — Your  child 
may  be  one  of  those  rare  exceptions 
that  do  not  tolerate  milk.  Have  you 
tried  cream  in  proper  proportions? 
The  food  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with 
milk.  Figs  have  always  been  con- 
sidered an  acceptable  article  of  diet 
for  adults,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
letting  so  young  a  child  "suck  "  one. 

J.  R.,  East  Norwalk,  Conn. — You 
must  not  think  of  applying  cocaine 
for  the  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
child.  It  may  be  that  a  few  drops  of 
the  solution  instilled  into  the  nostril 
will,  by  contracting  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, enable  the  child  to  take  the 
breast  more  easily;  but  cocaine  is  al- 
together too  powerful  a  drug  for  do- 
mestic practice. 

E.  R.  A.,  Chicago,  III. — We  believe 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing Nestle's  Food  anywhere  in 
Germany  or  Russia.  On  the  steamer 
it  may  be  prepared  as  usual,  with  the 
addition  of  water  only.  The  ordi- 
nary precautions  as  to  taking  cold 
on  land  apply  also  to  the  sea  voyage — 
avoidance  of  draught,  proper  pro- 
tection of  the  body,  etc.  Usually 
even  young  children  stand  the  trip 
very  well.  Your  outfit  for  your 
baby  errs,  if  at  all,  on  the  score  of 
elaborateness.  Silk  is  no  warmer 
than  flannel,  though  more  costly. 

A.  K.y  Charleston,  S.  C. — There 
is  no  reason  for  worry.  Your  child 
is  not  backward  in  learning  to  walk. 
Speaking  generally,  a  child  has  made 
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his  first  approach  to  walking  when  he 
has  gained  the  power  to  hold  his  head 
erect  and  to  turn  it  at  will.  Pres- 
ently he  gains  a  like  power  over  his 
back,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  ac- 
quiring precision  in  the  use  of  his 
hands.  If  your  child  sits  unsup- 
ported and  busies  himself  with 
things  within  his  reach,  he  is  doing 
as  well,  physically  and  mentally,  as 
you  can  expect. 

G. ,  Selbysport,  Aid. — It  is  generally 
considered  that  a  child  so  young  has 
no  will.  The  child's  earliest  motions 
are  impulsive,  that  is,  purposeless, 
and  are  brought  about  simply  by  the 
discharge  of  superfluous  nervous  en- 
ergy. We  ought  to  add,  however, 
that  you  are  in  very  good  company 
in  speaking  of  your  child's  "angry 
cry."  Kant,  among  other  great 
speculative  philosophers,  held  that 
the  first  scream  of  the  child  was  the 
first  expression  of  his  will,  but  nowa- 
days this  theory  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered tenable. 

J.  L.,  New  York. — Any  person  may 
cause  the  arrest  of  a  milkman  selling 
adulterated  milk.  Complaint  should 
be  made  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

G.  D.,  Harrisburg,  Oregon. — 
Near-sight  may  conveniently  be 
styled  a  *'  school  disease,"  but  under 
similar  conditions  it  will  as  certainly 
be  originated  and  developed  in  the 
nursery  as  in  the  school.  Be  very 
particular  that  as  soon  as  your  little 
boy  begins  to  read — in  fact,  now  al- 
ready, since  he  begins  to  find  pleasure 
in  his  picture-book — proper  care  be 
exercised  with  respect  to  the  supply 


of  light.  If  possible,  have  his  eyes 
examined  by  a  competent  oculist. 

A  New  Subscriber,  Arlington,  Ind. 
— The  only  advice  we  can  give  you 
is,  Let  the  nose  alone.  The  "snub" 
of  the  baby  often  becomes  shapely 
enough  in  the  grown-up  girl,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  not  safe  to  try  to  im- 
prove upon  Nature. 

L.  Z.,  Greenwich,  N.  J. — Your  lit- 
tle one  is  evidently  not  a  very  hearty 
eater,  and  he  is  getting  his  teeth 
rather  late.  It  is  very  probable  that 
he  does  need  something  in  addition 
to  the  breast-milk.  The  hoarseness 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  con- 
sequence. By  keeping  the  child's 
general  health  as  good  as  possible, 
you  will  doubtless  improve  the  ca- 
tarrhal condition. 

P.  N„  Albion,  Wis.—  There  is  no 
danger  in  giving  your  baby  a  bath 
in  which  the  thermometer  stands  at 
900  when  she  goes  in.  The  water 
cools  rapidly  with  the  splashing  and 
the  action  of  the  air  of  the  room  on 
the  surface.  Do  not,  however,  allow 
her  to  remain  too  long  in  the  tub. 

T.  O.,  Audubon,  Iowa. — You  will 
find  a  formula  for  preparing  barley 
water  in  the  May  number.  It  is  in 
itself  slightly  nutritive,  but  its  chief 
value  lies  in  its  mucilaginous  quality, 
which  retards  the  coagulation  of 
casein  and  renders  the  curds  less 
tough. 

P.  Y.,  Lexington,  Ky. — The  food 
you  inquire  about  is  ordinarily  con- 
sidered  safe,  but    each  individual 
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child  has  its  special  requirements  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  question  of  diges- 
tive derangement.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  on  the  strength  of  your  de- 
scription, tell  just  what  your  baby 
needs,  but  you  say  that,  when  per. 
fectly  well,  you  feed  her  at  least  eight 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  Now,  a 
healthy  baby  of  eight  months  ought 
to  get  on  with,  at  the  most,  six  meals 
a  day.  If  it  needs  food  more  fre- 
quently, the  quality  or  quantity  of 
its  present  nutriment  is  at  fault.  If 
it  does  not  need  it,  the  frequency  is 
a  habit  that  is  disadvantageous  in 
various  ways.  The  amount  of  arti- 
ficial food  given  at  one  time  for  a 
child  of  eight  months  is  usually  a 
nursing-bottleful.  These  bottles 
vary  in  capacity  from  six  to  eight 
ounces.  If  the  child's  habits  as  to 
frequency  of  food  are  correct,  the 
breast  and  the  bottle  may  alternate. 

H.  IV.  T.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Pro- 
miscuous and  irregular  feeding  is  al- 
ways to  be  deprecated,  and  we  do 
not  see  why  your  child  should  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  demand 
for  food  between  meals  on  the  part 
of  children  is  generally  more  appa- 
rent than  real.    They  often  ask  for 


it  because  they  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter amusement  than  eating.  And 
quite  frequently  their  demand  is  re- 
sponded to  with  but  little  better 
judgment,  a  piece  of  pie  or  cake,  or 
"  whatever  comes  handy,"  being 
dealt  out  to  the  child.  We  feel  pretty 
sure  that  it  is  this  irregularity  in 
feeding  that  causes  your  child's  indi- 
gestion. When,  as  is  the  case  with 
you,  the  child  is  old  enough  to  take 
its  meals  with  its  parents,  it  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  very  light  lunch- 
eon between  meals — a  cracker  or  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  ought  to  be 
enough. 

D.  M.,  White  Heath,  ///.—We  do 
not  think  the  bands  important  at  any 
time  after  the  healing  of  the  navel, 
except  that  where  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  bowel  troubles  we  recom- 
mend them  for  protection.  The  best 
dress  for  colder  weather  will  be  a 
flannel  night-gown  with  a  wrapper 
over  or  not,  according  to  the  usual 
night  temperature  of  your  nursery. 
If  the  child  is  a  restless  one,  make 
the  gown  and  wrapper  long  enough 
to  button  at  the  bottom.  You  had 
better  use  the  all-wool  shirts,  if  they 
are  long  enough,  all  through  fall  and 
winter. 
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CHILDREN  AS  MYTH-MAKERS. 


In  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
Education,  Mr.  John  Monteith  dis- 
cussed "  Baby  Life  and  the  Real 
Mother  Goose. "  Speaking  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  venerable  nursery 
jingles  on  the  baby  mind,  he  said: 

The  baby  itself  responds  always 
in  the  same  spontaneous,  enthusiastic 
way  when  the  practical  test  of  the 
nursery  jingles  and  myths  is  applied. 
A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  in  an  address  before  a  San 
Francisco  audience,  related  an  inci- 
dent showing  the  power  of  Mother 
Goose  upon  a  little  child  who  had 
been  systematically  deprived  of  the 
joys  of  the  old  nursery  lore.  It  was 
the  very  young  daughter  of  Horace 
Mann,  a  most  excellent  man  and 
educator,  who  believed  that  the  child- 
mind  should  be  fed  only  upon  the 
pap  of  literal  truth.  Miss  Peabody, 
the  introducer  of  the  kindergarten  in 
America,  and  the  aunt  of  the  young 
thing,  obtained  permission  from  its 
parents  to  regale  their  baby  daugh- 
ter with  an  old  nursery  song.  She 
then  repeated  the  well-known  myth- 
ical jingle,  "Hey  diddle  diddle." 
The  effect  of  extravagant  and  myth- 
ical images  dancing  forth  in  rhythmic 
measure  was  instantaneous  upon  a 
young  nature  that  had  been  tethered 
within  the  limits  of  severe  truth. 
"  The  child,"  said  Mrs.  Howe/'  fairly 
shrieked  with  delight.  She  called 
for  the  cat  and  the  fiddle  over  and 
over  again.  The  merry,  meaningless 
jingle  was  just  what  her  little  heart 
yearned  for,  and  Mother  Goose 
opened  to  her  mind  endless  vistas  of 
new  delight." 


It  is  rational  to  conclude  that  the 
real  Mother  Goose,  when  she  took 
up  some  rhythmical  myth  to  please 
her  child,  was  unconsciously  yielding 
to  a  natural  impulse  acting  with 
that  instinctive  wisdom  which  the 
lioness  uses  when  she  feeds  her 
whelps  on  meat  free  from  bone  until 
they  have  formed  their  permanent 
teeth.  That  she  made  no  mistake  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  baby, 
arrived  at  the  age  of  distinct  percep- 
tions, is  itself  a  myth-maker. 

Mr.  Fiske  says  he  knew  a  four- 
year-old  boy  "  who  thought  that  the 
snowy  clouds  of  noonday  were  the 
white  robes  of  the  angels  hung  out 
to  dry/'  And  he  further  says  that 
his  own  little  daughter  wanted  to 
know  whether  she  must  take  a  bal- 
loon, or  should  go  to  the  horizon  and 
climb  up  the  sky,  to  reach  the  place 
where  God  lives.  "  I  was  very 
closely  related/'  says  Mr.  Monteith, 
c<  to  a  boy  three  years  old  who  want- 
ed to  climb  the  sky,  break  a  hole 
through,  and  sit  in  God's  lap.  The 
resemblance  of  these  infant  ideas  to 
the  old  nature  myths  about  the 
shell  of  the  sky  is  quite  remark- 
able." 

Before  Mr.  Fiske  had  published 
his  "  Myths  and  Myth-Makers/'  and 
long  before  Prof.  Preyer  had  given 
to  the  public  his  experimental  notes 
on  the  development  of  the  child- 
soul,  Mr.  Monteith  was  led  to  set 
down  a  record  of  a  little  three-year- 
old  myth-maker  in  his  own  family. 
Her  home  was  on  the  bluffs  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  where  the  primi- 
tive forest  had  been  cleared  away  to 
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make  room  for  ornamental  trees  set 
among  a  few  remnants  of -the  old 
oak  stumps.  This  little  girl  had  no 
companions  of  her  own  age,  and  was 
allowed  day  after  day  to  ramble 
about  the  grounds  alone.  Very  soon 
her  actions  attracted  attention,  and 
her  elders  found  that  she  was  creat- 
ing a  fairy  world  for  herself. 

She  inhabited  a  grim-looking 
stump  with  an  evil  spirit  whom  she 
named  "  Spunt  ";  another  stump  was 
the  sanctuary  of  a  similar  spirit 
named  "  Nessman."  In  a  rock-pine 
cone  was  embodied  the  friendly  spi- 
rit "  Rock-pine/'  At  different  trees 
and  clusters  of  shrubs  she  located  the 
fairy  people,  all  known  by  names  of 
her  own  creation,  "  Mrs.  Knicker- 
boc,"  "  Mrs.  Chary,"  "  Mrs.  Purple/' 
"  Mrs.  Loungy,"  "  Mrs.  Yellow," 
and  her  deceitful  son,  "Yelly  Yel- 
low." These  people  transgressed 
the  laws  of  Nature  with  the  utmost 
license,  and  were  daily  brought  into 
dramatic  action.  Conversations  were 
put  into  their  mouths,  and  incidents, 
situations,  conflicts  created  for  them 
by  the  brain  of  this  little  myth- 
maker.  She  was  very  shy  and  was 
disposed  to  keep  her  fairy -realm  all 
to  herself,  so  that  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  play  the  detective  and 
shadow  the  progress  of  her  daily 
drama.  The  delight  of  this  toddling 
baby  in  her  world  of  trees,  stumps, 
and  dreams,  says  Mr.  Monteith,  far 
exceeded  any  pleasure  he  had  wit- 
nessed among  small  children  with 
their  playmates  in  the  flesh. 

With  these  illustrations  before  us, 
the  mythical  habit  of  the  modern 


child  throws  a  fresh  light  back  upon 
the  primitive  child-mind  and  makes 
Mother  Goose  appear  more  rational. 
The  jingle-myth  referred  to  by  Mrs. 
Howe,  the  power  of  which  has  been 
repeatedly  witnessed,  contains  the 
elements  of  the  first  or  nature-myth 
of  primitive  people.  This  is  the  way 
it  runs: 

M  Hey  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle, 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon; 
The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  sport, 
And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. " 

To  the  adult  looking  through  his 
own  eyes,  these  lines  are  silly  jingle 
and  nonsense.  To  the  baby,  and  to 
the  adult  looking  through  the  baby's 
eyes  or  hearing  with  the  baby's  ears, 
they  are  reasonable  nonsense  and 
heart's  delight.  Calling  natural 
knowledge  to  assist,  let  us  examine 
and  analyze  this  jumble  of  sound  and 
absurd  images. 

These  lines  move  entirely  in  the 
plane  of  the  baby's  condition  of  heart 
and  mind.  They  first  strike  its  ear 
as  agreeable  noise,  which  to  the  baby 
is  music;  for,  as  Mr.  Tylor  says, 
"  music  begins  with  the  rattle  and 
drum."  Thoreau,  with  his  keen  in- 
stinct, discovered  this  philosophy  of 
music.  "  A  child,"  he  says,  "  loves 
to  strike  a  tin  pan  or  other  ringing 
vessel  with  a  stick,  because,  its  ears 
being  fresh,  attentive,  and  percipi- 
ent, it  detects  the  finest  music  in 
sound  at  which  all  nature  assists — 
those  simple  sounds  which  men  de- 
spise because  their  ears  are  dull  and 
debauched.  Ah,  that  I  were  so  near 
a  child  that  I  could  unfailing  draw 
music  from  a  quart  pot!  " 
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OCCUPATIONS  AND  PASTIMES. 


Improvised  Kindergarten  Material. 

How  shall  we  kindergartners, 
asks  Mrs.  Ada  Mae  Brooks  in 
the  Kindergarten  Magazine,  utilize 
the  contents  of  the  small  boy's 
pockets?  Such  trash!  you  exclaim, 
and  we  are  afraid  you  include  the 
question  in  your  exclamation,  but  we 
stand  our  ground.  Do  you  desig- 
nate your  own  carefully  hoarded 
treasures  as  trash  ?  And  the  boy's  to 
him  are  just  as  dear.  We  must  meet 
the  question  squarely  if  we  would 
be  all  that  we  should  to  the  child, 
and  live  kindergartners  are  awak- 
ening to  the  fact. 

Much  can  be  made  of  apparently 
unpromising  material. 

Really  pretty  and  useful  articles 
can  be  made  from  florists'  fibre, 
rattan,  reeds,  wire,  and  twine.  For 
a  basket  take  an  uneven  number  of 
wires  of  sufficient  weight  to  make 
firm  ribs;  cross  and  fasten  j  in  the 
middle  by  twisting  the  wire  or  by 
tying.  Bend  into  the  desired  shape 
and,  starting  in  the  middle,  weave 
with  several  strands  of  fibre  in  a 
bunch,  over  and  under,  round  and 
round,  wrapping  the  strands  once 
around  each  rib.  Finish  by  bending 
the  wires  over  and  concealing  the 
ends  in  the  woven  part. 

Rattan  comes  in  several  sizes,  and 
is  made  pliable  by  soaking  in  water 
for  several  hours.  Use  the  larger 
size  for  the  ribs  just  as  the  wire  was 
used,  except  that  they  may  best  be 
joined  in  the  middle  by  making  slits 
through  some  and  slipping  the 
others  through.  The  work  is  made 
simpler  by  weaving  over  and  under, 
too,  for  about  an  inch  from  the  mid- 


dle, when  it  is  easy  to  separate  the 
ribs.  Smaller  rattan  or  fibre  is 
used  for  the  weaving. 

Heavy  twine,  braid,  strips  of  palm 
leaves,  bark,  etc.,  have  many  possi- 
bilities for  usefulness  in  making 
baskets,  doll  hats,  etc. 

Another  of  the  many  ways  of  sat- 
isfying a  child's  weaving  propensities 
is  by  utilizing  almost  any  material, 
felt,  braid,  worsted,  rags,  etc.,  for 
the  making  of  rugs. 

Let  the  work  be  his  own  from  the 
beginning,  he  making  his  frame  of 
four  strips  of  wood,  and  putting  in 
each  end  tacks  or  nails,  over  which 
he  laces  the  warp  for  his  rug.  With 
fingers  or  long  wooden  needle  the 
woof  is  woven  in  and  pressed  to  its 
place  by  the  sword-shaped  baton. 
In  one  kindergarten  a  child's  primi- 
tive instincts  had  found  expression 
in  a  woven  rag  strip,  into  which 
were  stuck  many  colored  feathers 
(dyed  with  water  colors  or  diamond 
dye),  making  a  very  Indian-like 
headgear. 

Have  you  seen  the  small  car- 
penters at  work  upon  a  doll's  house  ? 
A  packing  box  furnishes  them  with 
outer  walls  ;  but  there  is  the  floor 
for  the  upstairs,  the  partitions  for 
the  different  rooms,  the  roof  to  be 
supplied,  and  the  openings  for  the 
doors  and  windows  to  be  cut.  Then 
come  the  painters  and  paper- 
hangers. 

In  the  meantime  the  house  fur- 
nishers have  been  busy  and  now  dis- 
play their  goods.  Odds  and  ends  of 
wood  have  been  transformed  into 
tables,  chairs,  benches,  cupboards, 
etc.,  some  plain,  some  painted.  One 
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bedroom  set  was  made  of  red  maple 
twigs,  fastened  together  with  pins 
or  small  tacks.  String  carried  across 
from  one  side-board  of  the  bed  to 
the  other  made  the  support  for  the 
mattress.  Match-boxes  furnished 
the  bureau  with  drawers,  and  the 
top  of  a  condensed-milk  can  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  mirror.  There  were 
also  chests  of  drawers  made  of 
apothecaries'  boxes  pasted  together, 
having  for  handles  brass  paper  fas- 
teners. 

Spool  boxes  made  quite  safe  beds 
for  the  clothes-pin  babies,  who  had 
extensive  though  simple  wardrobes, 
consisting  of  circular  pieces  of  cloth 
with  holes  in  them  large  enough  to 
slip  over  the  baby's  head,  a  little 
sash,  and  Baby  is  dressed  for  the 
day. 

When  rugs  are  spread  upon  the 
floor,  curtains  hung  across  the  win- 
dows, and  pictures  on  the  wall,  the 
beds  well  supplied  with  mattresses 
and  comforts,  linen  and  pillows,  all 
furnished  by  the  eager  children, 
the  doll  family  have  a  comfortable, 
cozy  home. 

Should  they  need  an  outing,  there 
are  street  and  "choo-choo"  cars  of 
great  variety,  some  of  pasteboard, 
some  of  wooden  boxes,  and  some  of 
blocks.  All  that  is  needed  for  the 
coupling  is  double-pointed  tacks  and 
wire  or  twine.  Button  moulds  make 
satisfactory  wheels. 

There  are  wagons  and  wheel- 
barrows, too.  I  noticed  one  par- 
ticularly attractive  wagon  having 
for  the  body  an  oblong  strawberry 
box,  button  moulds  for  wheels,  and 
a  meat  skewer  for  a  tongue. 

A  table  of  wee  people  were  work- 
ing delightedly  with   spool  boxes, 


sticks,  and  button  moulds,  manu- 
facturing wheelbarrows.  Tops  made 
of  half  spools  and  pointed  sticks 
really  spin. 

For  the  little  gardeners'  use  there 
are  shovels  and  hoes  of  thin  tin,  and 
rakes  of  wood  or  cork  with  teeth  of 
small  wire  nails  or  tacks  and  skew- 
ers for  handles. 

For  the  children  themselves,  busy 
fingers  braided  heavy,  loosely- 
twisted  twine  into  jumping  ropes, 
large  spools  serving  for  handles. 

We  saw  a  happy  group  leaving  the 
kindergarten  one  day  wearing  hats 
made  of  tea  matting,  with  bright 
cloth  binding,  strings,  and  bows. 

But  the  children  do  not  work  for 
themselves  alone,  for  there  are  book 
covers  of  defender  paper  and 
leatherette;  oil-cloth  mats,  soap 
pockets,  etc.;  fancy  pressed-board 
boxes  of  various  shapes,  laced  with 
fancy  cord  or  ribbon  through  holes 
made  with  a  punch  ;  photographs 
mounted  upon  fancy  board  ;  decora- 
tions of  tiny  clam  shells  strung  with 
straws;  window  boxes,  shelves,  knife 
boxes,  and  other  simple  articles  of 
wood  ;  dust  cloths  of  cheese  cloth, 
overcast  with  worsted  ;  photo-hold- 
ers, head-rests,  etc.,  made  of  canvas 
and  other  loosely  woven  cloth,  over- 
cast with  cord  or  silk;  beautiful  win- 
dow transparencies  made  by  pasting 
gelatin  film  over  designs  in  card- 
board. 

If  the  children  show  a  disposition 
to  make  use  of  what  comes  in  their 
way,  teachers  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  and  direct  them  in  this  use,  and 
the  interest  training  schools  feel  in 
the  subject  is  shown  in  the  unique 
articles  made  by  training  classes 
from   outside  material.     We  will 
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only  mention  a  few  suggestive  re- 
sults: 

A  house,  barn,  and  chicken  house 
made  of  packing  cardboard  glued 
together,  set  in  spacious  grounds, 
which  were  laid  out  in  gravel  walks 
and  set  with  twig  trees,  reminding 
one  of  a  summer  cottage  by  the  sea. 

Broom  straws,  wire,  tinfoil,  and  a 
stick,  all  had  a  part  in  the  making 
of  a  broom,  and  the  stiffer  ends  of 
florists'  fibre,  doubled  and  fastened  to 
a  small  block  by  means  of  double- 
pointed  tacks,  furnished  the  house 
with  the  necessary  scrubbing  brush. 

Chairs  of  many  designs  may  be 
made,  one  of  the  simplest  having 
cork  for  the  body  and  a  back  of  pins 
laced  with  worsted. 

A  spool  with  two  holes  bored  in 
one  side,  into  which  a  rattan  handle 
was  fastened,  made  a  serviceable 
candlestick. 


Bedstead  and  chairs  of  willow 
twigs,  leaving  the  bud  ends  for  deco- 
rations, and  having  lacing  of  braid  or 
bark,  made  most  attractive  furniture. 

Canoes  were  made  of  eggshells  or 
birchbark;  seesaw  of  board  and 
block  upon  which  dolls  were  seated. 

Rag  dolls,  wooden  dolls,  cloth 
dolls,  worsted  dolls,  and  paper  dolls 
abound.  Wagons  there  are,  and 
kites  and  swings  of  many  styles.  A 
wee  lamb  had  a  cork  body  fastened 
together  with  wire,  and  a  coat  of 
cotton. 

A  small  funnel,  with  a  ball  at- 
tached, reminded  us  of  the  old  game 
of  "  ball  and  cup." 

Beautifully  designed  church  win- 
dows were  made  of  gelatin  film 
and  cardboard.  Quilts  and  cushions 
and  clothing  and  fancy  work,  all  of 
simple  pattern,  were  plentiful,  and 
cooking  utensils  were  made  of  tin. 


THE  EARLY  INSTRUCTION  OF  CHILDREN. 


There  are  certain  branches  of  in- 
struction, says  Prof.  G.  T.  W.  Pat- 
rick in  his  interesting  article  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  which 
the  mind  of  the  child  from  five  to 
ten  has  ripened,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  taught  most  economi- 
cally and  safely  during  this  period. 
There  are,  at  any  rate,  three  subjects 
which  are  strikingly  adapted  to  this 
period,  namely,  natural  science,  his- 
tory, and  morals.  Certain  branches 
of  nature-study  and  one  branch  of 
what  we  have  called  morals — namely, 
manual  training — have  in  recent 
years  been  introduced  into  our  best 
elementary  city  schools,  and  in  a 
few  schools  history  is  taught  sys- 
tematically in  the  lower  grades  by 


means  of  stories.  They  have  not, 
however,  crowded  out  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  so  much  as 
crowded  into  them.  Mathematics  in 
every  form  is  a  subject  conspicu- 
ously ill-fitted  to  the  child-mind.  It 
deals,  not  with  real  things,  but  with 
abstractions.  Under  mathematics 
Prof.  Patrick  does  not  include  the 
mere  mentioning  or  learning  a  num- 
ber series,  such  as  in  the  process 
called  "  counting,"  or  the  commit- 
ting to  memory  of  a  multiplication 
table.  Furthermore,  in  this  and  in 
all  discussions  of  this  kind  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  excep- 
tional children  in  whom  the  mathe- 
matical faculty,  or  musical  faculty, 
or  literary  faculty  develops  much 
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earlier  than  with  the  average  child. 
If  possible,  they  should  have  instruc- 
tion suited  to  their  peculiarities. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  so  long  as 
children  are  educated  in  "schools," 
there  must  be  a  general  plan  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  it  cannot  be  based 
upon  exceptional  children. 

It  is  only  late  in  the  history  of  the 
race  that  language  has  passed  to  its 
written  form.  Man  is  indeed  now  a 
reading  and  writing  animal,  but  only 
recently  has  he  become  so.  It  is 
only  since  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  wide  dissemination  of  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  that 
reading  has  become  a  real,  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
Even  now  the  human  organism  is 
engaged  in  adapting  itself  to  the 
new  strain  brought  upon  the  eyes 
and  fingers  in  reading  and  writing. 
We  can  understand,  therefore,  that 
it  will  demand  a  considerable  matur- 
ity in  the  child  before  he  is  ready  for 
that  which  has  developed  so  late  in 
the  history  of  the  race.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  child,  like  that  of  the 
primitive  man,  is  the  language  of 
the  ear  and  tongue.  The  child  is  a 
talking  and  hearing  animal.  He  is 
ear-minded.  There  has  been  in  the 
history  of  civilization  a  steady  de- 
velopment toward  the  preponderat- 
ing use  of  the  higher  senses,  culmi- 
nating with  the  eye.  The  average 
adult  civilized  man  is  now  strongly 
eye-minded,  but  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  only  to  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  find  a  decided  relative  ear- 
mindedness.  It  is  the  spoken  lan- 
guage which  belongs  to  the  elemen- 
tary school.  The  ear  is  the  natural 
medium  of  instruction  for  young 
children,  and   all   the  second  hand 


knowledge  which  it  is  necessary  that 
the  child  should  receive  should  come 
to  him  in  this  way.  It  should  come 
from  the  living  words  of  the  living 
teacher  or  parent,  not  through  the 
cold  medium  of  the  printed  book. 
In  the  elementary  school,  then,  the 
child  may  be  instructed  in  language 
as  it  relates  to  the  ear  and  the  tongue, 
and  this  is  the  real  language.  He 
may  be  taught  to  speak  accurately 
and  elegantly,  and  he  may  be  taught 
to  listen  and  remember.  He  may 
study  in  this  way  the  best  literature 
of  his  mother  tongue,  and  get  a  liv- 
ing, sympathetic  knowledge  of  it, 
such  as  can  never  come  through  the 
indirect  medium  of  the  book.  In- 
deed, this  language  study  need  not 
be  limited  to  the  mother  tongue. 
There  is  no  age  when  a  child  may 
with  so  great  economy  of  effort  gain 
a  lasting  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage as  when  he  is  from  seven  to 
eleven  years  old. 

When  the  spoken  language  has 
been  mastered  in  this  way,  and  when 
the  child  has  arrived  at  the  reading 
and  writing  age,  language  in  its 
written  form  may  be  acquired  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  that  which  now 
fills  so  many  weary  years  of  .school 
life  will  sink  into  the  position  of 
comparative  insignificance  in  which 
it  rightfully  belongs.  Reading  and 
writing  have  usurped  altogether  too 
much  time.  In  the  schools  of  to-day 
there  is  a  worship  of  the  reading 
book,  spelling  book,  copy  book,  and 
dictionary  not  rightfully  due  them. 
By  dropping  the  study  of  letters 
from  the  lower  grades  much  needed 
time  may  be  found  for  other  timely 
and  important  subjects,  such  as  na- 
ture-study, morals,  history,  oral  lan- 
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guage,  singing,  physical  training, 
and  play. 

One  of  the  greatest  goods  which 
would  follow  the  banishing  of  the 
book  from  the  primary  and  elemen- 
tary schools  would  be  the  cultivation 
of  better  mental  habits.  Children 
suffer  lasting  injury  by  being  left 
with  a  book  in  their  seats  and  di- 
rected to  "  study  "  at  an  age  when  the 
power  of  voluntary  attention  has  not 
developed.  They  then  acquire  hab- 
its of  listlessness  and  mind- wander- 
ing afterward  difficult  to  overcome. 
They  read  over  many  times  that 
which  does  not  hold  their  attention 
and  is  not  remembered.  Lax  habits 
of  study  are  thus  acquired,  with  the 
serious  incidental  result  of  weaken- 
ing the  retentive  power  which  de- 
pends so  much  upon  interest  and 
concentration.  With  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  oral  for  the  book  method, 
reliance  upon   the  memory  during 


the  memory  period  will  permanently 
strengthen  the  child's  power  of  re- 
tention. 

The  period  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  ten  years  is  an  important 
one  in  the  child's  life.  It  is  the  time 
when  the  "let-alone  "  plan  of  educa- 
tion is  of  most  value,  for  the  reason 
that  nearly  all  our  educational  de- 
vices beyond  the  kindergarten  are 
more  or  less  attempts  to  make  men 
and  women  out  of  children.  If  the 
child  at  this  age  must  be  put  into  the 
harness  of  an  educational  system, 
his  course  of  study  will  not  be  im- 
poverished by  the  omission  of  read- 
ing and  writing.  To  teach  him  to 
speak  and  to  listen,  to  observe  and 
to  remember,  to  know  something  of 
the  world  around  him,  and  instinc- 
tively to  do  the  right  thing,  will  fur- 
nish more  than  enough  material  for 
the  most  ambitious  elementary 
school  curriculum. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


A  Bag  for  Soiled.  Linen. 

A  bag  for  the  temporary  reception 
of  soiled  linen  will  be  found  a  most 
convenient  article.  Crocheted  of 
macrame  cord,  it  will  be  both  pretty 
and  durable.  First  work  a  round 
piece  in  a  close  stitch  until  a  diame- 
ter of  nine  inches  is  reached.  Then, 
without  increasing  the  circumfer- 
ence, work  in  loose  holes  to  any  de- 
sired length — about  eighteen  inches 
will  be  sufficient.  Finish  off  with  a 
little  scallop,  distend  at  the  top  by 
running  a  rattan  through  the  last 
row  of  holes,  add  a  strong  crocheted 
handle,  and  hang  it  in  an  obscure 
corner.    Individual  taste  will  susr- 


gest  color  and  various  modes  of 
decoration.  Such  bags  may  more 
speedily,  if  not  so  prettily,  be  con- 
structed of  cretonne. 

Waste-Basket. 
A  waste-basket  is  a  great  help  in  a 
nursery.  Odds  and  ends  that  would 
otherwise  litter  the  room  find  a  safe 
place  in  this  receptacle.  Before 
emptying  in  the  ash-can,  its  contents 
should  be  carefully  examined,  as 
something  of  value  may  now  and 
then  be  cast  into  it  by  injudicious 
and  indiscriminating  little  hands. 
Wall-baskets  of  willow  and  wood  are 
cheap,  look  pretty,  and  serve  as  con- 
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venient  holders  of  picture-books, 
toys,  and  the  like. 

Simple  Wall  Decoration. 
A  very  handy  wall  decoration  for 
a  nursery  consists  of  an  oblong  piece 
of  gray  linen  or  ducking,  about 
thirty  inches  long  and  twenty  wide. 
Cut  pockets  of  various  sizes  to  fit 
whisk-broom,  brush,  comb,  etc. 
Bind  the  pockets  with  red  braid,  em- 
broider the  names  of  the  various  ar- 
ticles on  the  respective  pockets,  and 
sew  them  down  firmly  on  the  large 
piece,  which  should  be  tacked  to  a 
stiff  lining  and  likewise  bound  all 
round  with  braid.  Ingenious  fingers 
will  add  decorations  of  fancy  stitches 
and  little  pictures,  in  outline  stitch, 
of  broom,  comb,  brush,  etc.  Hang 
up  by  means  of  brass  rings. 

Nursery  Splasher. 

A  pretty  splasher  for  a  nursery 
washstand  is  one  worked  in  outline 
stitch  on  white  linen  momie  cloth. 
This  style,  as  it  washes  excellently, 
is  especially  adapted  where  little 
hands,  while  being  cleansed,  delight 
in  dabbling  about  in  the  water,  and 
often  throw  up  great  drops,  which 
would  prove  most  destructive  to 
delicate  blue  or  pink-lined  lace  or 
Swiss.  Always,  in  choosing  your 
pattern,  have  reference  to  the  chil- 
dren's taste;  you  will  find  a  large  as- 


sortment of  pictures  of  child-life, 
notably  with  the  Kate  Greenaway 
figures,  which  never  fail  to  please. 

Hygienic  Blackboards. 

A  writer  in  Health,  discussing  the 
dangers  that  lurk  in  the  school- 
room, speaks  in  particular  of  abuses 
of  the  eyes.  He  says  of  black- 
boards: They  should  be  placed  op- 
posite windows — never  between — 
and  should  be  of  a  dark,  lustreless 
color,  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
not  made  gray  with  chalk.  Lessons 
placed  upon  the  boards  for  pupils  to 
copy  are  injurious  to  the  eyes,  by 
reason  of  the  rapid  change  of  focus 
required  from  the  distant  board  to 
the  paper  on  the  desk,  hence  these 
should  be  avoided.  For  sanitary 
reasons  the  use  of  slates  should  be 
abolished.  When  blackboards  are 
used  for  object  lessons,  they  should 
be  placed  at  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  or,  better,  twenty  feet 
from  the  nearest  pupil;  for  within 
this  distance  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  object  to  be  looked  at  are  brought 
to  a  focus  upon  the  retina,  and  pro- 
duce a  clear  image  with  the  mini- 
mum effort  or  strain  of  the  accom- 
modation on  the  part  of  the  normal 
eye;  and  it  would  be  best  to  divide 
the  class  into  such  a  number  of  pu- 
pils as  can  be  placed  directly  in  front 
of  separate  boards. 
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RECENT  MEDICAL  DISCOV 

The  Action  of  Drugs  in  Children. 

Dr.  J.  B.  McGee,  as  quoted  in  the 
Medical  Standard,  says  that  while  as 
few  drugs  as  possible  should  be  given 
to   children,   when   indicated  they 
should  be  used  freely.    We  should 
know  what  a  drug  cannot  do  as  well 
as  what  it  can  do.    In  most  children 
the  tendency   toward  recovery  in 
slight  ailments  is  very  strong.  Medi- 
cation should  be  simple.  Medicine 
eliminated  rapidly  should  be  fre- 
quently repeated,  such  as  alcohol, 
nitroglycerin,  the  ammoniacal  salts, 
aconite,  and  belladonna.  Digitalis 
is  cumulative  and  should  be  given  at 
wide  intervals.    Pills  and  powders 
are  not  easily  taken  by  young  chil- 
dren.   Active  principles  and  reme- 
dies in  small  bulk  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred.   Salol  and  sulphonal  in  pill 
or  tablet  may  pass  through  the  intes- 
tinal canal  intact.    Glycerin  is  a  bet- 
ter vehicle  than  syrup,  especially  in 
summer.    With    the    exception  of 
opium  and  its  alkaloids,  larger  doses 
may  be  given  than  are  usually  stated. 
The  salts  of  sodium  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  potassium.  Care 
is  necessary  in  giving  opium,  with 
the  exception  of  paregoric,  one  drop 
of  which  for  each  year  is  a  safe  dose. 
Dover's  powder  should  not  be  given 
to  children.    Chloral  is  a  good  sleep- 
producer.    The  bromides  are  very 
slowly  eliminated.     Sulphonal  and 
trional  are  safe  hypnotics  for  chil- 
dren.   Belladonna  is  exceptionally 
well  tolerated  in  children,  and  may 
be  given  in  two-drop  doses  for  each 
year,  and  even  much  larger  doses 
have  been  given  to  a  child  two  or 
three  years  old.    Alcohol  is  one  of 
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the  best  heart  stimulants  and  seldom 
disagrees  with  children.  Strophan- 
tus is  to  be  preferred  to  digitalis. 
Caffeine  and  cocaine  are  not  well 
borne,  but  strychnine  is.  Children 
stand  the  preparations  of  mercury 
and  arsenic  well.  Cold  is  a  good  an- 
tipyretic, but  phenacetin  and  aceta- 
nilid  may  be  used,  and  also  quinine 
in  malaria. 

The  Treatment  of  Whooping-Cough. 

The  Journal  des  Praticiens,  after 
pointing  out  the  necessity  that  the 
child  should  live  in  a  room  at  the 
proper  temperature  and  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  and  should  be  given 
easily  digested  food  frequently,  sug- 
gests the  following  internal  treat- 
ment for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  decided 
that  the  child  is  suffering  from  the 
disease: 

Externally   the   chest  is  rubbed 
morning  and  night  with  a  liniment 
composed  of  essence  of  turpentine 
and  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  equal  parts. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pure 
turpentine  is  employed,  and  if  the 
child's  skin  is   irritated  by  it  the 
strength  should  be  decreased.  The 
object  is  to  produce  slight  reddening 
but  no  further  irritation  of  the  skin. 
It  is  thought  that  the  counter-irrita- 
tion and  the  inhalation  of  the  tur- 
pentine exercise  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  respiratory  passages.  In 
regard  to  internal  treatment,  a  good 
many  remedies  are  employed,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  have  disadvan- 
tages.   Aconite  is   too  depressing; 
belladonna  and  codeine  are  too  pow- 
erful  and  check  secretions.  Anti- 
pyrin  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the 
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functions  of  the  kidneys,  but  inhala- 
tions of  oxygen  are  advantageous, 
and  bromoform  is  recommended  by 
Marfan  as  distinctly  useful. 

Habitual  Constipation  in  Infancy. 

In  beginning  the  treatment  of  the 
above  disease,  Dr.  T.  S.  Southworth, 
in  the  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  ad  vises 
that  the  intestinal  tract  should  be 
gently  but  thoroughly  evacuated,  in 
order  that  the  obstruction  offered  by 
the  accumulated  or  hardened  masses 
may  be  eliminated.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  writer  prefers  calomel  in 
divided  doses.  It  may  be  necessary 
at  first  to  make  daily  use  of  mild 
laxatives,  which  facilitate  the  train- 
ing of  the  bowel  and  assure  proper 
evacuations  during  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  certain  elements  in  the  diet 
on  the  addition  of  new  substances, 


but  the  laxatives  should  then  be  de- 
creased and  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Where  a  mild  action 
only  is  necessary,  the  tablets  of  rhu- 
barb and  soda,  each  1%  grains 
(made  up  with  oil  of  peppermint), 
may  be  dissolved  and  given  once, 
twice,  or  three  times  a  day,  especial- 
ly in  those  cases  which  depend  upon 
disturbed  intestinal  function.  Where 
this  is  not  sufficient,  the  fluid  ex- 
tract of  cascara  proves  one  of  the 
most  reliable  of  the  well-tested  laxa- 
tives, infants  requiring  from  one  to 
four  minims  thrice  daily.  Prepara- 
tions of  malt  with  cascara  have  been 
lauded  by  undoubted  authorities. 
Cod -liver  oil,  which  there  are  good 
reasons  for  classing  as  a  food  rather 
than  as  a  medicine,  is  peculiarly  ser- 
viceable in  those  cases  dependent 
upon  poor  nutrition  in  which  the 
addition  of  a  fat  is  indicated. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


"Books  that  Separate    A  recent  writer 
Parents  from  their    in  the  New  York 
Children."  Times  spoke  for- 

cibly  of  the  thoughtless  habit  of  so 
many  parents  to  give  their  children 
the  latest  and  most  ephemeral  of 
books,  neglecting  the  great  works 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
are  common  heritage  of  all  cultured 
people.  The  writer,  who  is  a  school 
teacher  of  considerable  experience, 
has  much  to  say  that  appeals  to  the 
intelligent  parents  who  read  and 
value  Babyhood. 

We  cannot  expect  that  the  child 
who  is  reading  a  masterpiece  will 
have  the  adult's  full  appreciation  of 
it,  but  is  it  not  far  better  for  the 
young  mind  to  gain  a  partial  insight 


into  a  great  book  than  to  stupefy 
itself  over  a  work  that  presents  no 
difficulties  and  adds  nothing  of  per- 
manent value  to  life?  That  an  en- 
during love  for  what  is  noble  in  lite- 
rature grows  out  of  even  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  good  books  in 
early  days  we  can  all  attest.  Who 
has  not  gone  back  in  mature  age  to 
Henry  Esmond,  Amos  Barton,  Jean- 
nie  Deans,  Mrs.  Poiser,  even  to 
Tiny  Tim  and  Little  Dorrit,  and 
found  in  them  increased  delight 
and  renewed  strength  for  life's 
battles?  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  fol- 
low in  children's  reading  that  no 
book  is  worth  their  perusal  at  any 
time  that  will  not  always  hold  some 
inspiration  for  them.    How  many  of 
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us  would  have  had  time  to  become 
familiar  with  what  is  classic  in  fiction 
if  we  had  not  done  so  as  children? 

"  A  mother  of  my  acquaintance," 
says  the  writer  in  the  Times,  "who 
has  an  excellent  library  in  open 
shelves  reaching  the  floor,  found 
that  her  son  from  his  earliest  baby 
days  loved  to  turn  the  pages  of  books 
and  was  remarkably  careful  with 
them.    Without  any  theories  on  the 


subject,  she  allowed  him  to  look  over 
whatever  he  could  reach.  His  fa- 
vorites were,  of  course,  all  illustrated 
volumes,  and  these  he  brought  to  her 
with  innumerable  questions.  Now, 
at  four  years  of  age,  he  is  familiar 
with  every  picture  in  the  books  he 
has  been  playing  with,  and  as  they 
are  all  classics  I  feel  that  he  is  in 
some  measure  an  educated  little  fel- 
low, though  he  has  never  been  form- 


incorporated  with  it  than  is  possible  with  an  insoluble  substance. 


With  Mellin's  Food,  when  it  is  mixed  with  milk,  as  it  always  should  be,  every 
drop  of  milk  and  every  particle  of  casein  in  that  milk  contains  its  proportion  of 
Mellin's  Food.  Now  then,  Mellin's  Food  being  very  easy  of  digestion,  and  at 
the  same  time  acting  as  a  stimulant  for  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  actually  assists 
in  the  digestion  of  the  milk.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  babies  can 
take  Mellin's  Food  and  milk  who  cannot  take  milk  alone. 

I  am  sending  yon  a  picture  of  our  baby  Gertrude  E.  Landy,  taken  at  the  age  of  three  months. 
When  she  was  four  weeks  old  I  was  obliged  to  give  her  artificial  food.  I  tried  milk  and  other 
things,  but  nothing  seemed  to  agree  with  her  until  I  tried  Mellin's  Food  with  her  milk,  and  I  do  not 
have  any  more  trouble.  At  birth  she  weighed  six  pounds,  now  at  four  months  she  weighs  thirteen 
pounds,  and  every  one  remarks  what  a  bright,  healthy  baby  she  is,  I  can  heartily  recommend 
Mellin's  Food.  Mrs.  P.  P.  Landy, 

Barker,  N.  Y. 

We  have  used  Mellin's  Food  for  many  years ;  in  fact,  it  saved  the  lives  of  two  of  our  children,  and 
has  always  given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and  the  happiest  results.  Our  physician  recommends  and 
rates  it  above  all  other  infant  foods.  .         Charles  S.  Mann, 

Maple  Glen,  Penn. 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE 
SAMPLE    OF    MELLIN'S  FOOD 


Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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ally  taught  anything.  I  do  not  claim 
that  this  will  do  more  than  give  him 
the  desire  to  read  these  books  when 
he  is  older,  but  is  not  this  much? 
His  impressions  have  undoubtedly 
become  a  part  of  himself,  for  the 
other  day  when  a  white  veil  was  tied 
over  his  hat  he  surveyed  himself  and 


said,  '  Now  I  look  like  Sweet  Peg- 
gy.' Asked  to  explain  his  remark, 
he  selected  'The  Low-Backed  Car' 
from  the  shelves  and  showed  a  pic- 
ture of  its  heroine  as  a  bride,  at  the 
same  time  asking  me  whether  Pd  like 
to  see  the  angel  in  '  King  Robert  of 
Sicily.'      R.  E. 


It  is  a  Vital  Tact 


NO  SINGLE  FOOD 


is  suitable  for  the  Infant  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  first  nine  months.  At  birth 
the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to  assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its 
physiological  equivalent ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  six  months  old 
that  any  starchy  food  is  admissible. 


WE 

Sllenburgs  Foods. 

On  the  ppineiple  of 

A  Progressive  Dietary, 

Are  adapted  to  the  growing  powers  of  digestion  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 

No.  1  is  a  Milk  Food  ) 

Complete  Foods  Sterilized,  and 
Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life.  \  ^  of  hot  water 

No.  2  is  also  a  Milk  Food       (  0niy.  & 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months.  / 

No.  3  is  a  Malted  Food  r  „ 

For  infants  over  six  months  of  age.    It  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  addition  of  cow  s  milk. 
The  digestibility  of  the  "ALLENBURYS"  FOODS  has  been  demonstrated  by  wide- 
spread experience,  and  is  incontestable. 

Firstly— Each  one  is  peculiarly  easy  of  digestion  at  the  age  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Secondly-The  Series  is  so  arranged  that  each  Food  affords  the  maximum  amount  of  nourishment 
which  the  organs  of  the  child,  at  the  period  for  which  it  is  intended,  can  with  perfect  ease  digest. 
NONE  OF  THE  OTHER  FOODS  ON  THE  MARKET  CAN  FULFIL  THESE  CONDITIONS. 

No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions  accompanying  each  tin 
are  intelligently  followed .  A  sample  of  the  Food  and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request. 
l&r  Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired.*^ 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

(ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1715.) 

U.  S.  A.:  82  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

Canada:  W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Toronto. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol  XVI.  OCTOBER,  1900.  No.  191- 

THE  PREPARATION  FOR  MOTHERHOOD. 

BY  LEROY  M.  TALE,  M.D..  NE W  YORK  CITY. 
III. 


Probably  long  before  the  expect- 
ant mother  has  made  the  prepara- 
tions described  in  previous  articles, 
she  will  have  been  getting  ready- 
all  the  dainty  outfit  of  the  baby.  So 
much  of  taste  and  of  maternal  solici- 
tude has  from  time  immemorial  gone 
into  the  making  of  baby  clothes  that 
one  might  wish  to  leave  the  subject 
in  that  realm  of  aesthetic  sentiment. 
The  consideration  of  it  must  never- 
theless take  its  place  with  the  rest 
that  concerns  the  infant. 

The  subject  of  the  infant's  cloth- 
ing would  better  be  joined  to  that  of 
clothing  for  children  in  general,  and 
will  be  deferred  for  that  chapter. 
In  this  place  will  be  mentioned  only 
things  needed  for  the  baby's  first 
toilet.  These  are  the  baby  basket 
and  its  contents  and  the  baby's  bath 
tub.  With  the  growth  of  luxury  the 
baby's  basket  has  developed  from  the 
ancient  little  wicker  basket  into  a 
great  variety  and  choice,  from  simple 
lined  and  draped  baskets  to  those 
upon  legs,  those  of  hamper  shape 
with  a  tray  which  constitutes  the 
real  basket,  as  well  as  a  great  num- 


ber of  variants  of  these  patterns  to  be 
found  in  the  shops  of  cities.  The 
essential  is  the  basket  to  keep  to- 
gether the  toilet  articles.  The  lin- 
ings and  coverings  are  expressions 
of  taste.  The  smaller,  simple  bas- 
ket has  the  advantage  of  taking  less 
room;  the  basket  on  legs,  a  basket 
stand,  is  most  convenient,  being  of 
comfortable  height,  and  saving  a 
great  deal  of  stooping,  which  is  awk- 
ward for  one  holding  an  infant  in 
the  lap.  If  room  or  money  cannot 
well  be  spared  for  this  pattern,  the 
common  basket,  when  in  use,  should 
be  placed  upon  a  chair  or  other  suit- 
able support.  The  hamper  pattern 
seems  to  the  writer  to  have  no  real 
advantage,  except  as  an  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  taste.  The  lower 
part  of  the  hamper  can  only  be  used 
to  hold  clothing.  This  has  some  ad- 
vantages, but  also  has  the  disadvan- 
tages of  "  living  in  a  trunk."  What- 
ever pattern  is  chosen,  it  is  conve- 
nient to  have  in  its  lining  various 
pockets  and  to  have  fixed  to  it  several 
cushions  for  pins  and  the  like.  It 
is  necessary  that  this  basket  contain 
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at  the  time  of  labor  a  number  of 
things  which  will  then  be  needed. 
They  are: 

Safety  pins  of  various  sizes. 

Common  pins. 

A  small  roll  of  absorbent  cotton. 

A  number  of  the  cotton  mops 
spoken  of. 

Vaseline  in  tubes,  even  at  the  cost 
of  displacing  the  ornamental  vaseline 
jar. 

Soap  in  a  suitable  closed  box  or 
jar;  glass,  celluloid,  and  metal  are 
all  used.  The  first  is  perhaps  the 
best. 

A  baby's  hair  brush. 

A  fine-toothed  baby  comb  is  some- 
times added. 

Very  soft,  fine  sponge  and  a  wash 
cloth  of  some  very  soft,  old  material 
for  cleansing  folds  and  crevices. 

A  powder  box  and  puff  are  usual 
and  sometimes  useful. 

Over  these  two  or  three  towels. 

Over  the  whole  basket  an  old  soft 
wrap,  usually  an  old  blanket,  for  the 
reception  of  the  baby  is  laid,  and  on 
top  of  all  the  cut  pieces  of  bobbin, 
and,  if  the  nurse  has  not  her  own 
scissors  by  her,  a  stout  pair  of  scis- 
sors. 

Besides  all  these  things,  a  suit  of 
the  clothes  selected  is  made  ready. 
It  may  be  placed  in  the  basket,  or 
the  articles  may  be  laid,  in  the  re- 
verse order  of  their  use  (that  is,  that 
to  be  put  on  the  child  last  is  put  on 
the  towel  first),  upon  a  clean  towel 
in  some  convenient  place. 

The  bath  tubs  in  commonest  use 
are  the  baby's  tin  bath  tub  or  the  tin 
foot  tub  used  for  adults.  These  will 
serve  well  enough  if  placed  upon  two 
chairs  or  upon  a  bench  to  raise  them 
to  a  convenient  height.    It  is  easy  to 


contrive  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  usual 
bath-room  fixtures.  But  no  tub  that 
we  have  seen  has  as  many  advan- 
tages as  the  bath  tub  made  of  a  rub- 
ber sheet  fastened  to  a  folding  frame, 
made  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
cross-legged  cot  bedstead  previously 
described  in  Babyhood.  These  are 
sold  in  shops,  and  cost  about  $7,  but 
they  are  easily  made.  A  carpenter 
can  make  the  folding  frame.  A  strong 
band  of  webbing  connects  the  longi- 
tudinal bars  at  either  end.  The  rub- 
ber is  tacked  to  the  bars  and  stitched 
to  the  webbing,  and  the  whole  is 
complete.  Those  sold  in  the  shops 
are  often  made  to  "  knock  down/'  so 
that  they  can  be  folded  up,  making 
a  parcel  which  would  slip  into  the 
caddies  carried  for  golf  clubs.  But 
this  is  not  essential,  unless  for  a  fam- 
ily of  very  migratory  habits.  The 
shops  in  great  cities  are  full  of  con- 
trivances more  or  less  convenient  for 
the  baby's  toilet.  The  writer  has 
endeavored  only  to  mention  those 
necessary  or  most  desirable. 

The  soap  for  the  bath  should  be 
bland,  one  of  the  superfatted  ones 
being  pretty  certain  to  be  unirritat- 
ing.  Castile  soap  of  good  quality 
has  stood  the  test  of  generations. 
Pears'  soap  and  Ivory  soap  are  also 
good. 

The  sponges  must  be  very  fine  and 
soft,  and  have  been  very  completely 
freed  from  sand  and  other  irritating 
matters.  Besides  the  cleansing  which 
has  been  given  the  sponge  before 
it  is  sold  at  the  pharmacist's,  the 
mother  would  do  well  to  spend  some 
time  in  soaking  it  and  examining  it 
for  hard  substances,  which  are  sur- 
prisingly penetrating   even    to  an 
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adult's  skin.  These  cling  closely  to 
the  tissues  of  the  sponge,  and  must 
be  torn  or  cut  away. 

The  physician  will  probably  ask 
for  a  specimen  of  the  pregnant  wo- 
man's urine  by  the  time  she  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  fifth  or  sixth  month. 
If,  in  the  pressure  of  his  work,  he 
has  forgotten  to  do  so,  she  should 
send  to  him  a  vial  of  urine,  say  four 
ounces,  plainly  marked  with  her 
name  and  the  date  of  the  passing  of 
the  water,  with  a  note  asking  how 
frequently  he  desires  subsequent 
specimens.  He  will  be  grateful  for 
the  reminder,  as  by  these  speci- 
mens he  can  be  warned  if  there  be 
any  evidence  of  damage  to  the  kid- 
neys. 

Having,  as  far  as  practicable,  at- 
tended to  her  own  health,  having 
engaged  her  nurse  and  made  all  nec- 
essary provision  for  the  needs  of 
the  lying-in  and  for  the  infant,  the 
mother  ought  to  look  forward  to  her 
delivery  with  confident  cheerfulness. 
Yet  the  pregnant  condition  often 
begets  a  depression  of  spirits,  and 


the  delivery  is  looked  forward  to 
as  a  time  of  extreme  peril  rather 
than  as  one  of  triumphant  struggle. 
This  state  should  be  combated,  not 
only  by  the  patient  herself,  but  by 
all  her  intimate  friends.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  persons — it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  civil  name  for  them — 
whose  morbid  joy  it  is  to  visit  expect- 
ant mothers,  especially  those  preg- 
nant for  the  first  time,  and  detail  to 
them  all  the  difficult  or  disastrous 
labors  they  have  heard  of,  usually 
with  many  gruesome  exaggerations 
of  their  own.  Such  persons  cause 
a  deal  of  unnecessary  anxiety  and 
suffering.  The  answer  to  their 
croakings  is  this  :  that  while  sad 
cases  do  occur,  and  will  occur  again, 
universal  experience  shows  that  the 
immense  majority  of  children  come 
into  the  world  with  safety  to  them- 
selves and  their  mothers,  and  that 
what  was  said  of  old  is  true  to-day: 
"  As  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the 
child,  she  remembereth  no  more  the 
anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born 
into  the  world." 


PERSPIRING  BABIES. 


Mothers,  young  mothers  especially, 
are  often  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  perspiration  on  their  babies,  at 
times  without  evident  cause.  Usu- 
ally this  alarm  is  unfounded,  but  oc- 
casionally it  is  a  signal  put  out  to 
draw  attention  to  an  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  body  which,  unrelieved, 
will  lead  to  disease;  in  other  cases  it 
is  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease itself.  Some  mothers  see  it  so 
often,  without  bad  effects,  that  they 
pay  little'or  no  heed  to^it,  and  the 


baby  slowly  develops  trouble  which 
a  better  knowledge  of  this  physiolog- 
ical phenomenon  might  have  antici- 
pated and  prevented.  They  learn 
too  late  that  the  little  patient  might 
have  been  saved  from  weeks  of  suf- 
fering or  even  death,  or  from  what, 
perhaps,  is  worse,  a  life  of  deformity. 

Sweating  and  Perspiring. 
In  order  to  properly  understand 
the  value  of  this  sign  it  is  necessary 
to  study  a  little  the  process  of  sweat- 
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ing.    The  perspiration  is  a  secretion, 
or  rather  excretion,  of  the  body  which 
takes  place  through  the  skin.  Its 
principal  constituent  is  water.  With 
this  are  volatile  substances  of  pecu- 
liar odor— salts,  fat  in  very  small 
quantity,  impurities  from  the  blood, 
and  scales  from  the  surface  of  the 
skin.    In  the  infant  the  tissues  are 
soft  and  full  of  fluid,  and  the  water 
of  the  perspiration  is  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  in  the  adult.  Perspira- 
tion is  continually  taking  place  in 
health,  and  moisture  is  always  pres- 
ent on  the  skin,  but  usually  it  is  in 
so  small  a  quantity,  or  is  so  rapidly 
evaporated,  as  not  to  be  noticeable. 
This  is  called  insensible  perspiration. 
The  term  sensible  perspiration  is 
used   when,  either  from  increased 
production  or  retarded  evaporation, 
its  presence  on  the  skin  is  disagree- 
ably evident.    When  this  occurs  we 
call  it  sweating.    By  this  constant 
transpiration  the  skin  is  kept  cleansed 
and  soft,  the  blood  to  a  certain  extent 
purified,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  re- 
duced.   Without  perspiring  we  could 
not  exist.    Experiments  made  on  ani- 
mals have  proved  this  fact.  Rabbits 
and  dogs  were  coated  over  with"  an 
impermeable  varnish,  and  the  great- 
est possible  care  taken  of  them  in 
every  way.    In  spite  of  it  they  al- 
ways died  in  a  few  weeks  or  even 
days.      If    the    perspiration  were 
checked  in  man  in  this  or  any  other 
way,  the  result  would  undoubtedly 
be  death.    Sweating,  then,  as  it  is 
commonly  spoken  of,  is  a  relative 
term,  and  means  that  at  the  time  the 
observation  is  made  we  are  perspir- 
ing more  than  is  usual. 

Various  Causes  of  Sweating. 
The  causes  of  this  frequent  over- 


abundance of  the  secretion  are  many. 
The  greater  the  quantity  of  moisture 
in  the  air  on  a  warm  day  the  less  the 
evaporation,  and,  consequently,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  perspiration 
which  remains  on  the  skin  as  sensi- 
ble sweat.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
day  may  be  very  hot,  but  the  atmos- 
phere dry  and  constantly  in  motion, 
and  though  the  perspiration  may  be 
actually  more  than  in  the  former 
case,  it  is  carried  off  by  evaporation, 
and  we  sweat  less.  A  baby  may  be 
lying  in  a  cradle  with  high  sides, 
where  it  is  difficult  for  a  current  of 
air  to  reach  it;  evaporation  may  be 
further  prevented  by  tight  clothing 
and  heavy  blankets;  here  the  amount 
of  sensible  perspiration  will  be  great- 
ly increased,  although  the  amount 
exuded  is  not  abnormal.  This  of  it- 
self is  not  an  indication  of  illness, 
but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  often 
productive  of  disease.  The  rate  of 
secretion  may  be  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  amount  of  heat, 
dryness,  or  movement  of  the  atmos- 
phere that  is  possible  without  de- 
stroying life,  can  produce  the  neces- 
sary evaporation.  High  temperature, 
as  we  all  know,  will  increase  the  per- 
spiration; dryness  also  may  increase 
it;  and  although  both  these  factors 
help  in  evaporation,  yet  they  are  not 
enough  to  carry  off  the  sweat  they 
have  brought  forth. 

The  amount  of  perspiration  varies 
also  with  the  quantity  of  food.  Some 
special  foods  will  cause  in  some  in- 
fants profuse  sweating  during  diges- 
tion. This,  as  far  as  is  known,  does 
no  harm.  The  amount  of  fluid  drunk 
and  of  exercise  taken  affects  the  per- 
spiration. The  exercise  of  babies  is, 
of  course,  hardly  to  be  considered; 
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but  if  a  baby  is  freed  from  the  tight 
wrappings  and  bindings  which  fool- 
ishly careful  mothers  love  to  tie  it  up 
in,  and  is  allowed  to  lie  on  its  back, 
it  is  wonderful  what  an  amount  of 
exercise  it  can  get  in  a  short  time 
out  of  its  arms  and  legs  by  push- 
ing and  kicking. 

Sweat-Producing  Drugs. 
Certain  medicines  increase  the  flow 
of  perspiration,  and  are  often  given 
by  physicians  for  that  purpose;  so  it 
is  always  well,  if  sudden  sweating  is 
noticed  after  giving  medicine,  to 
mention  this  to  the  doctor  on  his 
next  visit.  The  most  common  of 
these  drugs  are  Dover's  powder,  tar- 
tar emetic,  opium,  wine  of  ipecac, 
aconite,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and 
alcohol  in  various  forms .  It  is  well  to 
remember  this  in  case  of  accident. 
For  instance,  cough  mixtures  are 
quite  often  carelessly  left  within  reach 
of  the  babies.  These  almost  always 
contain  one  or  more  of  the  above 
drugs,  which  in  moderate  doses  for 
adults  are  beneficial,  but  are  more  or 
less  severe  poisons  for  infants  or 
small  children.  If  through  some 
carelessness  the  baby  has  been  poi- 
soned by  obtaining  a  dose  of  such  a 
medicine,  the  sweating  produced 
would  be  a  great  help  in  pointing 
to  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  If  a 
careless  nurse  has  given  the  baby 
soothing  syrup  in  order  to  quiet  it, 
this  can  often  be  detected  by  the 
sweating  which  takes  place  during 
the  sleep  which  follows.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  soothing  syrups  contain 
opium  in  some  form.  In  the  same 
way  a  drunken  or  dishonest  nurse 
can  easily  give  to  or  place  within 
the  reach  of  a  very  young  child 
sweet    alcoholic   liquids,   as  wine. 


The  profuse  sweating  from  an  over- 
dose of  such  liquor,  in  addition  to 
the  odor  from  the  breath,  will  give 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  poison 
and  suggest  the  necessary  measures 
to  be  taken  until  a  physician  can  be 
obtained.  Such  cases  are  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

As  in  the  adult,  so  also  in  children, 
certain  mental  emotions,  as  great  ex- 
citement, sudden  fright,  shock,  and 
so  forth,  will  bring  about  a  heavy 
sweat. 

When  Perspiration  ought  to  be  Encouraged. 

When  the  kidneys  are  acting  ineffi- 
ciently the  baby's  body  is  often  cover- 
ed with  a  profuse  perspiration.  In 
such  a  case  the  peculiar  odor  of 
healthy  sweat  is  obscured  by  a  smell 
resembling  that  about  a  cage  of  white 
mice  in  a  hot,  close  room.  The 
moisture  of  the  skin  in  this  condition 
of  affairs  is  to  be  desired,  and  should 
be  encouraged  rather  than  checked. 
It  is  Nature's  way  of  getting  rid  of 
substances  which  normally  are  car- 
ried off  by  the  kidneys,  and  which 
while  in  the  system  act  as  poisons. 
The  nerves  for  the  most  part  regu- 
late the  passage  of  the  fluid  from  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  skin  to  its  sur- 
face, and  irritation  of,  or  injuries  to, 
or  pressure  upon  them  may  affect 
the  perspiration,  in  some  cases  in- 
creasing it,  at  other  times  checking 
it  completely.  This,  however,  is 
rare  in  infants. 

The  Effects. 

Excessive  sweating  in  either  adults 
or  children  lowers  the  temperature 
and  depresses  the  vitality  of  the 
body.  Even  a  small  amount  of 
sweating,  if  long  continued,  has  a 
similar  action  to  keeping  a  person  a 
long  time  in  a  bath.    The  nerve  ends 
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in  the  skin  are  acted  upon,  the  ner- 
vous system  depressed,  and  this,  act- 
ing on  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  relaxes 
them,  allowing  more  fluid  to  exude; 
if  too  profuse  to  be  carried  off  at 
once,  it  remains  on  the  skin,  in  turn 
increasing  the  nervous  debility  and, 
of  course,  the  sweating  ;  so  that 
sweating  itself  may  cause  more 
sweating,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

A  baby  with  the  skin  and  body  in 
a  debilitated  condition  from  these 
causes  is  extremely  susceptible  to 
any  of  the  ordinary  children's  dis- 
eases, and  especially  to  coughs  and 
colds.  We  have  often  found  mothers 
almost  in  despair  over  the  repeated 
attacks  of  bronchitis  from  which  their 
babies  continually  suffered  without 
any  discoverable  cause.  Examina- 
tion and  questioning  soon  showed 
that  these  children  were  most  of  the 
time  kept  in  a  perspiration  through 
some  fault  in  the  clothing,  or  that, 
from  lack  of  proper  ventilation  in 
the  nursery,  evaporation  could  not 
take  place.  The  skin  kept  thus  in  a 
constant  bath,  and  therefore  depress- 
ed and  weakened,  was  most  suscep- 
tible to  the  faintest  change  in  the 
surrounding  air,  and  coughs  and 
colds  were  the  very  natural  results. 

Remedial  Agents. 

This  can  all  be  changed  by  proper 
attention  to  the  clothing.  It  should 
not  be  too  thick  and  heavy,  and  next 
the  skin  there  should  always  be  worn 
some  absorptive  material,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  best  flannel,  which  will  at 
once  soak  up  this  moisture.  This 
should  be  changed  as  often  as  it  be- 
comes wet  or  moist.  Ventilation 
must,  of  course,  be  attended  to.  It 
is  a  mistake,  except  in  case  of  sick- 


ness, to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
children's  room  at  a  steady  point. 
Slight  changes  in  the  temperature 
cause  mild  currents  of  air  which  pro- 
mote evaporation  and  act  as  a  tonic 
to  the  skin. 

Sweating  as  a  Symptom  of  Disease. 

Certain  diseases  have  among  their 
earliest  signs  the  symptom  of  sweat- 
ing. The  most  important  and  most 
common  of  these  is  the  chronic  dis- 
ease of  children  known  as  rickets. 
This  is  characterized,  when  fully  de- 
veloped, by  deformities  of  the  bones, 
the  most  notable  being  bow-legs, 
knock-knees,  "  double  joints,"  and 
pigeon-breast.  These  occur  late  in 
the  disease,  and  could  probably  have 
been  prevented  if  treated  in  the  ear- 
lier stages,  hence  it  is  important  to 
recognize  the  disease  at  its  earliest 
appearance.  As  a  characteristic  pri- 
mary symptom  of  rickets,  sweating 
occurs  about  the  head  and  neck  dur- 
ing sleep,  and  is  very  profuse.  The 
rest  of  the  body  is  remarkably  dry 
and  hot.  A  confirmatory  sign  of 
the  disease  at  this  period  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the  bed-covering  on 
at  night.  The  child  continually  kicks 
it  off  as  often  as  it  is  replaced.  About 
this  time,  also,  constipation  is  usually 
marked,  alternating  with  slight  at- 
tacks of  diarrhoea.  All  these  are 
very  positive  evidences  of  this  con- 
stitutional disease,  and  such  a  child 
needs  careful  medical  treatment. 
Profuse  sweats  sometimes  occur  at 
night  just  previous  to  an  attack  of 
cholera  infantum.  Consumption  of 
the  lungs  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
gradually  increasing  attacks  of  per- 
spiration covering  the  whole  body 
and  taking  place  at  night.  There 
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are  almost  always  other  symptoms 
at  the  same  time,  or  before  these, 
which  draw  attention  to  the  lungs  as 
the  seat  of  disease.  It  may  also  be 
that  the  sweating  is  only  one  of 
many  symptoms  of  general  debility 
from  poor  nourishment  and  bad 
hygiene. 

The  Relief. 

While  the  cause  of  this  excess  of 
perspiration,  of  whatever  nature, 
must  be  attended  to,  something  can 
be  done  to  relieve  the  symptom  it- 
self. In  a  general  way  it  is  neces- 
sary -to  tone  up  the  weakened  and 
debilitated  skin  and  its  vessels.  It 
will  not  do  in  all  cases  to  check  this 
secretion  suddenly.  There  are  sev- 
eral drugs  which  lessen  the  perspira- 
tion, but  which  are  to  be  given  only 
under  the  physician's  advice.  The 


cold  bath,  in  proper  cases,  is  the 
most  efficient  domestic  remedy. 
Even  this  may  do  damage  if  not 
carefully  applied.  The  water  should 
be  used  just  long  enough,  and  just 
cold  enough,  to  excite  a  glow  on  the 
skin.  It  should  never  be  used  in  the 
cold,  clammy  perspiration.  In  this 
case  it  is  better  to  apply  light  sponge 
baths  of  water  with  alcohol  in  it, 
about  two  tablespoonf uls  to  the  pint. 
This  can  be  given  twice  a  day,  the 
cold  bath  only  once  a  day  or  less 
often,  the  frequency  to  be  regulated 
by  the  appearance  of  the  skin  and 
the  amount  of  improvement  noticed. 
For  babies,  water  with  salt  in  it, 
brine,  should  be  used  with  caution. 
Lukewarm,  acidulated  water  imme- 
diately after  the  ordinary  bath  is  a 
very  good  tonic  to  the  skin. 


A  FEW  HYGIENIC  POINTS  FOR  THE  NURSERY. 

BY  WILLIAM    MARTIN,  M.D.,  BRISTOL,  PA. 


In  choosing  this  subject,  I  fully 
realize  that  the  ideal  nursery  cannot 
be  a  part  of  every  home,  as  probably 
the  majority  of  mothers  are  not  in  the 
position  to  afford  it,  but  each  house- 
hold can  conform  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  ideal.  Certainly  all  have  some 
room  in  the  house  which  can  be 
more  or  less  given  over  to  the  chil- 
dren, thus  materially  adding  to  their 
comfort  and  pleasure. 

In  the  first  place,  the  room  chosen 
should  be  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house,and  with  windows  large  enough 
to  allow  the  sunlight  to  enter  freely. 
In  sunshine  we  have  one  of  the  most 
potent  of  factors  in  promoting  health. 
The  windows  naturally  offer  attrac- 


tions to  the  little  ones  to  see  what 
is  going  on  outside,  and  therefore 
should  be  as  tight  as  possible  in  or- 
der to  avoid  draughts. 

Ventilation  of  the  play-room  is  an- 
other very  important  matter,  and  to 
obtain  it  should  be  one  of  the  first 
efforts  made  If  unable  to  have  some 
of  the  modern  ventilator  arrange- 
ments for  rooms,  the  easy  way  of 
placing  a  narrow  board  under  the 
window  sash,  thus  allowing  the  ven- 
tilation from  between  the  sashes,  is 
always  at  hand  and  should  be  resort- 
ed to.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
more  "  colds  "  have  been  taken  in 
poorly  ventilated  rooms  than  by  or- 
dinary exposure  out  of  doors.  This 
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probably  has  not  appealed  to  many 
parents  as  being  a  fact,  but  neverthe- 
less the  medical  profession  have  for 
a  long  time  recognized  it  to  be  true, 
and  one  and  all  urge  the  necessity  of 
fresh  and  pure  air  at  all  times.  In 
some  houses,  if  proper  ventilation 
cannot  be  had,  the  room  or  rooms 
should  be  thoroughly  aired  at  times 
when  the  children  are  out,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  also  that  when  this  has 
been  done  the  room  soon  becomes 
warm  again  and  ready  for  their  occu- 
pancy. The  heating  of  the  nursery 
is  another  point  to  be  considered. 
The  room  should  be  kept  as  evenly 
tempered  as  possible,  especially  if 
the  children  are  small.  The  range 
of  temperature  should  be  from  68°  to 
720  F. 

Having  considered  the  main  points 
in  reference  to  the  room  itself,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  some  essentials 
in  the  care  of  the  child.  These  I 
will  consider  under  their  separate 
headings. 

Bathing. — During  infancy  the  bath 
is  a  most  important  point  in  the 
nursery  regimen.  The  frequency  of 
the  bath  is  at  present  a  somewhat 
mooted  question.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally recognized  to  be  necessary  to 
bathe  the  infant  daily,  and  this  is 
still  recommended  by  many  authori- 
ties, as  it  tends  to  promote  skin 
activity.  Some  infants  will  not  bear 
it,  as  their  vitality  is  lowered  from 
some  cause,  and  in  these  cases  the 
contra-indications  are  blueness  of  the 
lips  and  nails,  which  appears  very 
promptly  in  the  bath.  This  is  usually 
due  to  sluggish  circulation .  In  these 
cases  the  sponge  bath  should  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  place  of  the  bath,  and 
this  should  be  performed  quickly  and 


carefully,  giving  the  full  bath  in  the 
tub  once  or  twice  weekly,  as  circum- 
stances require  it.  In  all  cases  avoid 
draughts,  and  use  water  heated  to  a 
point  varying  with  the  age  of  the 
child.  For  the  infant  at  birth  the 
temperature  should  be  980,  soon  re- 
ducing this  to  950  for  the  first  month; 
from  this  time  until  six  months  of 
age  92°-Q3°,  and  from  this  to  a  year 
old  it  may  be  used  at  900.  These 
temperatures  should  be  kept  up  by 
the  use  of  hot  water  added  from  time 
to  time,  having  it  in  a  vessel  at  the 
side.  The  degree  of  temperature 
can  be  easily  determined  by  an  ordi- 
nary thermometer,  which  should 
be  in  every  home  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  bath  no  part  should  be 
unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
drying  should  be  quickly  performed. 

The  eyes  should  receive  the  first 
attention,  and  then  the  mouth,  each 
having  separate  wash  cloths  and 
water,  so  as  to  prevent  any  danger  to 
either  tender  part.  This  cannot  be 
too  carefully  followed  out. 

Clothing. — Warmth  of  clothing  is 
the  necessity  of  all  ages,but  especial- 
ly of  infancy,  as  there  is  more  skin 
surface  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
than  in  adults,  and  therefore  more 
surface  for  evaporation.  Care  should 
be  taken  particularly  to  see  that  the 
limbs  are  properly  clad  and  that  the 
entire  clothing  is  not  too  tight  at  any 
point.  The  use  of  the  legs  in  kicking 
is  a  necessary  feature  of  infancy,  as 
it  is  about  the  only  way  of  getting 
exercise,  and  clothing  that  prevents 
this  is,  of  course,  harmful. 

Care  of  the  Mouth.— The  infant's 
mouth  is  particularly  liable  to  dis- 
ease, and  for  this  reason  it  should 
receive  careful  attention.    The  mu- 
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cous  membrane  is  very  delicate  and 
tender,  and  ulceration  may  result 
from  any  undue  rubbing  or  irritation. 
As  cleanliness  is  necessary,  the 
mouth  should  not  be  the  receptacle 
for  every  one's  finger,  simply  to  see 
or  feel  if  a  possible  tooth  may  be 
coming.  If  for  any  cause  a  finger 
must  be  introduced,  it  should  at  least 
be  a  clean  one,  as  germs  are  easily 
taken  up  by  the  tender  mucous  sur- 
face. During  the  nursing  period  the 
mouth  should  be  gently  washed  after 
each  time  of  nursing,  as  many  times 
the  condition  known  as  "child's  sore 
mouth "  may  be  prevented  by  this 
simple  and  easy  method. 

Posture. — Daring  the  first  few 
months  of  life  the  proper  posture  for 
the  infant  is  the  recumbent  one.  The 
development  of  the  various  struc- 
tures is  a  gradual  and  slow  one, 
especially  that  of  the  spinal  column. 
It  is  said  that  no  child  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  up  until  at  least  seven 
or  eight  months  old.  Some  children 
make  the  effort  very  much  earlier, 
and  frequently  the  parents  aid  in  this 
in  order  to  show  the  child  off;  but 
this  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  the  natu- 
ral curves  of  the  column  may  be 
exaggerated  and  the  child  perma- 
nently deformed  with  what  is  ordi- 
narily termed  curvature  of  the  spine. 
Another  point  is,  do  not  allow  the 
child  to  lie  in  one  position  too  long 
at  a  time.  I  refer  not  only  to  the 
bed,  but  to  the  position  in  the  moth- 
er's arms,  as  this  continuous  pressure 
on  one  part  tends  toward  deformity 
also.  Children  having  rachitis  should 
receive  very  careful  attention  from 
these  standpoints. 

Care  of  the  Feet . — A  great  deal  of 
trouble  arises   from   the  fact  that 


many  children  are  urged  to  walk  too 
early.  The  instep  is  very  weak  from 
lack  of  bony  development,  and  may 
easily  break  down  during  early  child- 
hood; therefore  care  in  this  direction 
should  be  exerted.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  the  shoes  especially,  to 
see  that  they  are  neither  too  short  nor 
too  narrow.  Pride  may  enter  into 
this,  as  parents  like  to  see  small  feet. 
As  this  part  of  the  anatomy  grows 
quite  rapidly  with  the  growth  of  the 
child,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken. 
If  the  shoes  are  too  short,  they  may 
cause  an  overriding  of  the  joints, and 
a  deformity  will  invariably  ensue 
which  will  mean  much  suffering  for 
a  lifetime.  Another  point  is  to  pur- 
chase those  only  that  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  feet — in  other  words, 
rights  and  lefts,  as  there  are  some 
that  can  be  worn  on  either  foot, 
which  are  very  objectionable. 

Sleep. — The  infant  after  birth  ap- 
pears to  sleep  almost  all  the  time. 
Sleep  should  at  all  times  be  encour- 
aged, as  it  is  the  greatest  restorer  of 
tired  nature.  For  the  first  three  years 
two  naps  during  the  day  should  be 
urged,  and  from  this  time  until  five  at 
least  one  of  an  hour's  length  or  more. 

Skin  Eruptions. — During  infancy 
there  are  two  conditions  that  should 
receive  attention,  as  they  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  As  they  are  pre- 
ventable, it  will  be  well  to  know  how 
to  avoid  them.  These  are  intertrigo 
and  seborrhea  capitis.  The  first  is 
that  condition  which  is  ordinarily 
termed  chafing,  and  which  occurs  in 
the  groin  and  around  the  nates  and 
other  parts.  It  is  a  hyperaemic  con- 
dition of  the  skin  produced  by  some 
external  irritation.  The  one  com- 
mon cause  is  that  of  lack  of  cleanli- 
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ness.  This  may  be  from  the  lack  of 
the  proper  amount  of  bathing,  but  is 
more  frequently  from  the  lack  of  the 
proper  changing  of  the  child's  nap- 
kins, These  are  often  dried  without 
washing,  and,  when  placed  on  the 
child  in  this  condition,  produce  this 
most  common  eruption.  If  allowed 
to  be  in  contact  with  the  tender  skin 
in  a  wet  condition  for  too  long  a  time, 
this  intertrigo  will  be  the  result.  As 
it  may  become  a  very  obstinate  form 
of  eczema  if  not  promptly  cured,  it 
should  be  attended  to  when  present, 
but  avoided  herever  possible,  by 
the  proper  attentions. 

The  second,  or  seborrhea,  is  that 
condition  of  the  scalp  which  gives  it 


the  dirty  yellow,  scaly  appearance. 
It  usually  appears  on  the  front  of  the 
head,  and  is  the  result  of  an  over- 
production of  the  secretion  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  and  this  secretion 
mixed  with  dirt.  As  the  over-secre- 
tion cannot  always  be  prevented,  the 
scalp  can  at  least  be  kept  clean,  thus 
preventing  the  admixture  of  dirt. 
When  present  it  requires  some  care 
to  remove  it.  First  soak  the  crusts 
thoroughly  with  sweet  oil  to  loosen 
them,  and  then  wash  the  scalp  thor- 
oughly with  soap  and  warm  water. 
If  there  is  a  tendency  to  recurrence 
the  physician  should  be  consulted,  in 
order  that  the  over-secretion  may  be 
remedied. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents.— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems'''  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


The  First  Symptoms  of  Whooping-Cough. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  ; 

Can  you  tell  me  what  are  the  first  symp- 
toms of  whooping-cough  ?  Do  they  differ 
in  any  way  from  those  of  an  ordinary  cold 
and  cough  ? 

Brodhead,  Wis.  B.  S. 

The  first  stage  of  whooping-cough 
presents  symptoms  of  a  catarrh  of 
the  upper  air-passages  and  bronchi- 
tis which  has  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  an  ordinary  inflammation  of 
these  parts.  There  is  sneezing,  with 
some  suffusion  of  the  eyes  and  run- 


ning at  the  nose,  but  less  than  is  seen 
with  measles.  The  cough  is  accom- 
panied by  very  little,  if  any,  expec- 
toration. After  these  symptoms 
have  lasted  from  one  to  two  weeks, 
it  is  noticed  that  the  cough  becomes 
severer  and  assumes  a  spasmodic 
character.  The  cough  is  worse  at 
night  and  whenever  the  child  be- 
comes excited  from  any  cause.  It 
takes  place  entirely  in  paroxysms, 
between  which  the  child  is  perfectly 
well.  A  paroxysm  begins  with  a 
tickling  sensation  or  a  feeling  of 
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constriction  in  the  throat.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  expirations  which 
expel  much  of  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
followed  by  a  quick  inspiration  that 
produces  the  sound  known  as  the 
"  whoop."  When  children  begin  to 
vomit  in  connection  with  fits  of 
coughing,  we  can  be  suspicious  of 
whooping-cough. 

A  "  Weeping"  Eye. 
To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  boy  of  four  months  has  an  eye 
that  weeps"— that  is  to  say,  it  is  almost 
always  full  of  water,  which  runs  down  his 
cheek  and  seems  to  irritate  the  skin.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  ?    Should  it  be  treated  ? 

Garden  City,  Kan.  F. 

The  description  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  an  obstruction  of  the  tear- 
duct.  This  can  only  be  determined 
by  a  physician.  If  such  an  obstruc- 
tion exists  a  skilful  surgeon  can  re- 
move it  and  thereby  relieve  the  trou- 
ble. 

Quantity  of  Food  required  in  Infancy. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  food  (breast- 
milk)  is  actually  required  by  infants  from 
the  day  of  birth  to  the  time  of  weaning  ?  A 
mother  has  no  means  of  finding  this  out, 
and  can  only  judge  of  her  child's  satisfacto- 
ry progress  by  its  gain  in  weight  and  its  gen- 
eral appearance;  but  she  can  never  be  quite 
sure  that  her  child  gains  as  much  as  it  ought. 
Is  there  an  absolute  rule  on  this  subject  ? 

Henderson,  Ky.  C.  M.  O. 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  an  "  ab- 
solute rule  "  on  the  subject,  but,  in 
replying  to  our  correspondent,  it  may 
be  instructive  to  point  out  the  re- 
sults of  observations  made  by  Drs. 
J.  Lewis  Smith,  Chadbourne,  and 
Parker  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asy- 
lum and  the  New  York  Foundling 
Asylum,  in  order  to  determine  how 
much  food  children  required  at  dif- 


ferent ages.  Those  selected  for  ob- 
servation were  well  nourished,  and 
they  were  accurately  weighed  before 
and  after  each  nursing  or  feeding 
during  twenty-four  hours.  Eleven 
infants  under  the  age  of  three  weeks, 
who  nursed,  with  three  exceptions, 
twelve  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  were  found  to  take,  on  an 
average,  m  the  day  and  night  12.55 
fluid  ounces.  In  the  three  excepted 
cases  the  nursings  were  nine,  nine, 
and  eleven  times.  These  statistics 
correspond  with  those  of  other  ob- 
servers. They  show  that  new-born 
infants  require  only  about  half  the 
nutriment  needed  by  those  of  the 
age  of  two  or  three  months.  The 
amount  of  breast  milk  requisite  for 
healthy  nutrition  gradually  increases 
with  the  growth  of  the  infant. 

Other  investigations  made  by  the 
same  observers  related  to  infants  be- 
tween the  ages  of  one  and  ten 
months.  Sixteen  cases  were  em- 
braced in  this  group,  of  which  eight 
were  five  months  or  under,  and 
eight  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
ten  months.  It  was  found  that  the 
infants  in  this  series  received  on  the 
average  23.79  fluid  ounces  of  breast- 
milk  in  twenty-four  hours.  One  of 
them  nursed  seven  times;  eight,  eight 
times;  one,  nine  times;  five,  ten 
times;  and  one,  eleven  times  during 
the  period  of  observation.  There- 
fore, according  to  these  statistics, 
infants  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
ten  months,  if  they  nurse  twelve 
times  in  twenty-four  hours,  receive 
two  fluid  ounces  at  each  nursing;  if 
they  nurse  eight  times  they  receive 
three  ounces.  It  was  found  that 
those  under  the  age  of  five  months 
received  on  the  average  nearly  the 
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same  quantity  as  those  over  five 
months,  with  the  exception  of  the 
only  infant  under  two  months  (one 
month  and  five  days),  who  took  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  considerably 
less  than  the  average.  Since  in  the 
above  observations  the  infants  were 
carefully  weighed  before  and  after 
each  nursing,  and  the  utmost  care 
was  taken  to  avoid  any  error,  and 
since  the  number  of  infants  in  each 
group  was  sufficient  for  reliable  de- 
duction, we  may  accept  as  very  near 
the  truth  the  above  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  breast-milk  required  up 
to  the  age  when  weaning  is  proper. 

Lime-Water. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  was  fed  entirely  upon  condensed 
milk  until  three  weeks  since,  when  Mellin's 
Food  was  added.  This  food  seems  to  agree 
with  him  perfectly.  He  is  now  six-and- 
a-half  months  old.  Lime-water  has  been 
given  occasionally.  Ought  it  to  be  given 
regularly  for  the  bones  and  teeth  ?  If  yes, 
is  it  too  late  to  begin,  and  what  quantity 
should  be  given  ?  I  have  been  told  by  some 
that  it  was  necessary,  and  by  others  that  it 
was  not.  A  reply  will  be  gratefully  appre- 
ciated. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.  B.  R. 

Lime-water  is  useful  in  many  dis- 
ordered conditions,  such  as  looseness 
of  the  bowels  with  acidity.  It  is 
used  for  (i  bones  and  teeth  "  if  there 
is  evidence  of  rickets,  although  it  is 
perhaps  not  the  best  of  known  reme- 
dies. It  is  not  necessary  for  a 
healthy  child.  Proper  food  should 
have  enough  lime.  We  are  assum- 
ing that  your  child  is  entirely  well. 

A  Stuttering  Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  should  like  to  get  your  opinion  regard- 
ing my  little  daughter  of  four-and-a-half, 


who  has  for  some  time  shown  symptoms  of 
stammering.  Perhaps  the  trouble  cannot 
be  called  stammering  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
as  the  hesitation  shows  itself  only  when  she 
begins  a  sentence,  when  she  often  seems  to 
be  unable  to  find  the  right  word.  I  cannot 
see  that  any  particular  letter  or  sound  offers 
her  much  difficulty,  yet  her  trouble  evident- 
ly distresses  her,  as  she  sometimes  becomes 
nervous  when  unable  to  speak,  and  begins 
to  cry,  as  if  ashamed  or  annoyed  by  her 
failure  to  make  herself  understood.  Is 
there  any  way  by  which  this  trouble  may 
be  overcome  ?  I  am  only  too  anxious  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  prevent  my  child  from 
becoming  a  confirmed  stutterer. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  L.  S. 

Technically  speaking,  the  child 
does  not  stammer,  but  has  a  slight 
form  of  stuttering,  although  the  two 
words  are  popularly  used  as  syno- 
nyms, "  Nervousness,"  in  the  wide 
sense,  is  of  course  the  cause,  as  the 
difficulty  in  stuttering  is  not  a  defect 
of  the  organs  of  speech.  To  enter 
into  the  mechanism  of  stuttering 
would  carry  us  beyond  the  proper 
limits  of  an  answer  to  a  query.  In 
this  particular  case  we  would  offer 
the  following  suggestions:  Search 
carefully  for  any  debilitating  condi- 
tion, either  general  or  local,  that  can 
make  the  child  "  nervous."  This 
may  be  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
Doubtless  the  trouble  is  most  marked 
when  the  child  is  excited  or  fatigued. 

The  halting  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  is  one  of  the  mildest  forms 
of  stuttering,  and  is  frequently  ob- 
served in  persons  under  excitement 
who  ordinarily  have  no  impediment. 
If  any  exciting  cause  can  be  found 
it  should  be  removed  as  far'  as  possi- 
ble. Next,  practise  your  little  girl 
in  breathing,  for  the  stuttering  is 
often  due  to  speaking  without  suffi- 
cient air  in  the  chest  to  keep  up  an 
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even  tension  of  the  vocal  apparatus 
until  the  sentence  is  finished;  and 
stutterers  have  need  of  more  air  than 
others,  because  their  infirmity  makes 
them  wasteful  of  it  in  speaking. 
Practise  her  also,  after  reassuring 
her  and  gaining  her  confidence  in 
the  matter,  in  pronouncing  conso- 
nants with  vowels.  The  true  stut- 
terer has  not,  as  a  general  thing,  dif- 
ficulty with  single  sounds,  but  with 
syllabic  combinations,  and  especially 
when  he  tries  to  let  go  of  a  consonant 
and  attack  a  vowel.  Try,  also,  the 
effect  of  rhythm  (or  music,  if  any 
member  of  the  household  is  musical). 
It  usually  is  the  case  that  a  stutterer 
can  sing  or  intone.  We  recall  an 
amusing  instance  of  an  old  lady  who 
used  to  exclaim,  when  her  stuttering 
husband  had  become  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  a  sentence:  "  Sing  it,  Na- 
than, sing  it  !  " — she  having  learned 
the  peculiar  effect  of  rhythm.  These 
practices,  while  they  may  not  eradi- 
cate the  trouble,  usually  mitigate  it 
to  some  extent. 

Danger  to  Babies  from  Impure  Drinking- 
Water. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Are  young  babies  ever  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  contracting  typhoid  fever  from 
impure  drinking-water? 

Mississippi  City ,  Miss.  Z. 

The  young  baby,  perhaps,  is  least 
exposed  to  danger  from  impure 
drinking-water  because  it  uses  little 
of  it.  If  it  is  on  the  breast  it  drinks 
little  but  breast-milk;  if  it  is  artifi- 
cially fed,  the  milk  and  the  water  it 
uses  are  commonly  raised  to  or  near 
to  the  boiling  point  in  the  course  of 
preparation.    This  fact,  probably,  is 


one  of  the  reasons  why  typhoid  fever 
is  so  much  less  common  in  children 
under  one  year  than  in  later  child- 
hood. 

A  Dislike  to  Bathing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  a  child  to  be 
bathed  every  day?  I  have  so  much  trouble 
with  my  little  girl  that  I  dread  the  hour  of 
bathing  more  than  any  other  time  of  day  or 
night.  She  has  always  disliked  to  be  put 
into  the  tub.  and  I  sometimes  fear  the  cry- 
ing and  all  the  excitement  before  and  dur- 
ing the  bath  may  do  her  more  harm  than 
the  bathing  can  do  her  good.  She  is  now 
nearly  a  year  old  and  is  hearty  and  robust, 
and  not  at  all  a  difficult  child  to  control  in 
other  ways. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  S.  A.  L. 

Immersion  in  the  tub  is  only  sup- 
plementary to  the  washing  of  the 
body  with  the  sponge  and  soap,  and 
has  no  special  virtue  beyond  com- 
pleting the  cleansing  operation.  If 
you  can,  by  ingenuity  in  manage- 
ment, get  her  accustomed  to  the 
plunge  bath,  it  will  be  easier  for  you 
to  manage  that  operation;  but  the 
washing  of  the  body  will  answer  all 
purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  will,  of 
course,  be  better  than  the  tub  plus 
the  constant  excitement.  That  ought 
to  have  been  avoided  long  ago  by 
tact  and  firmness. 

Condensed  Replies, 

O.  Y.,  Minocqua,  Wis. — It  is  very 
probable  that  your  baby  needs  more 
nourishment  than  she  is  getting  from 
the  breast.  If  she  really  nurses  "  all 
night/'  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
very  bad  for  her  digestion  and  bad 
for  you.  Try  the  food  again,  and  do 
not  take  the  baby's  natural  disincli- 
nation for  artificial  food  as  proof  that 
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the  new  nourishment  disagrees  with 
her. 

Z.,  Millenbeck,  Va. — It  looks  to  us 
like  a  case  of  sore  mouth  of  the  kind 
sometimes  present  during  teething. 
The  only  useful  local  remedy  that  we 
can  suggest  as  proper,  in  the  absence 
of  precise  data,  is  borax,  dissolved  in 
the  proportion  of  thirty  grains  to  one 
ounce  of  water. 

O.  K.,  Peterton,  Kans.— The 
amount  of  food  is  large  enough.  We 
presume  every  two  hours  is  meant 
for  daytime  only,  as  but  nine  meals 
are  given  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
change  we  should  suggest  is  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  mixture — 
not  increasing  the  proportion  of  milk 
— at  each  feeding,  and  to  proportion- 
ately increase  the  intervals. 

L.  S.,  Zelhvood,Fla. — Judging  from 
considerable  personal  experience, 
soap  rarely  has  such  an  effect  as  you 
describe.  One  source  of  irritation  in 
the  use  of  suppositories  is  the  press- 
ing too  firmly  in  introducing  them. 
If  the  point  is  introduced  into  the 
seat  and  a  very  little  time  is  allowed 
to  elapse  before  pressing  further,  the 
first  spasm  of  the  muscle  relaxes  and 
the  pencil  is  readily  introduced.  The 
soap  is  often  made  less  irritating  by 
scraping  it  and  forming  a  suppository 
of  the  scrapings.  This  is  introduced 
easily  and  is  not  hard.  We  have 
never  known  real  piles  (as  distin- 
guished from  a  local  irritation)  to  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  soap  suppos- 
itories. 

W.  A.  G.,  New  York  City.  —You 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  prosecute  the 
dishonest  milkman.    A  simple  notice 


to  the  Board  of  Health  will  suf- 
fice. You  can  obtain  pure  milk  in 
your  vicinity  at  the  New  York  depot 
of  Dr.  Brush,  2074  Seventh  avenue, 

W.  N.t  Howard  Lake,  Minn. — The 
cause  of  your  baby's  very  slow  teeth- 
ing is  probably  a  derangement  of  the 
system  known  as  rickets.  Insufficient 
breast-milk  may  be  responsible  for 
it.  We  cannot  suggest  a  dietary 
without .  further  particulars.  As  to 
the  pillow,  children  accommodate 
themselves  very  easily  to  any  sort  of 
bed;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  by  the  time  a  child  is  big  enough 
really  to  lie  upon  its  side  it  will  be 
more  comfortable  if  its  head  be 
slightly  elevated.  With  a  high  pillow 
the  neck  is  twisted  upward;  with  no 
pillow  it  is  twisted  downward. 

D.  F.,  Elba,  Neb.— Your  baby  ap- 
pears to  be  doing  well,  but  he  is 
getting  two  meals  too  many.  He  is 
fed  (nursed)  at  least  eight  times  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Now,  a  healthy 
boy  of  eight  months  ought  to  get  on 
with,  at  the  most,  six  meals  a  day. 
If  he  really  needs  food  more  fre- 
quently, the  quality  or  quantity  of  his 
present  nutriment  is  at  fault.  If  he 
does  not  need  it,  the  frequent  feeding 
is  a  habit  that  is  disadvantageous  in 
various  ways.  The  amount  of  artifi- 
cial food  given  at  one  time  for  a  child 
of  eight  months  is  usually  a  nursing- 
bottleful.  These  bottles  vary  in 
capacity  from  six  to  eight  ounces. 
If  the  child's  habits  as  to  frequency 
of  food  are  correct,the  breast  and  the 
bottle  may  alternate. 

5.  R.,  Stamford,  Conn.— The  most 
reliable  test  of  the  effect  of  the  bath 
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is  the  reaction  that  follows.  If  the 
child  enjoys  it  at  the  moment  and  is 
after  it  warm  and  active,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  bath  agrees  with  it. 
If  the  child  is  fatigued  or  drowsy  and 
disinclined  to  exertion,  or  is  troubled 
by  indigestion  after  it,  the  bath  was 
probably  a  disadvantage  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  Of  course,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  bath  is  never  taken  on  a  full 
stomach. 

O.,  Crested  Butte,  Colo.  —  The 
symptoms  point  to  incipient  rickets. 
In  spite  of  his  fat  condition,  there  is 
very  likely  a  fault  in  his  nutrition. 
He  ought  to  be  seen  by  a  competent 
physician,  who  will  very  probably 
suggest  a  change  in  his  diet.  We 
cannot,  with  the  few  data  given  us, 
advise  you  ourselves. 

L.  O.  N.,  Thistle,  Utah.— The  dis- 
like to  the  food  may  be  nothing  but 
a  whim,  and  children's  whims  ought 
not  to  be  needlessly  humored.  If 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  the 
food's  disagreeing,  we  should  cer- 
tainly advise  against  the  change. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  graham 
bread.  Very  hard  toast  is  not  advis- 
able, considering  that  she  has  so  few 
teeth. 

C.  A.,  Taylor's  Falls y  Minn.—  Al- 
though theoretically  not  the  best 
form  of  artificial  feeding,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  food  if  you  are  sure 
it  agrees  with  your  baby.  It  may  be 
given  in  alternation  with  breast-milk. 
The  thumb-sucking  of  your  three- 
year-old  ought  not  to  be  encouraged, 
though  we  disapprove  of  "strict 
measures  of  repression."    A  slight 


restraint,  as  the  sewing-up  of  the 
sleeve,  may  be  tried. 

R.  L.  Taloga,   Kans. — The 

causes  of  constipation  are  so  varied 
that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  venture  a 
guess  at  a  distance.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  her  diet  is  much  more 
mixed  than  is  needful  for  a  child  of 
fourteen  months.  Perhaps  if  the 
cornstarch  and  potato  were  omitted, 
and  the  oatmeal  gruel  proportion- 
ately increased,  the  constipation 
would  be  relieved.  Very  likely  you 
overrate  the  necessity  for  variety  of 
food.  It  is  easy  to  educate  a  child 
into  such  a  state  of  fussiness  that,  to 
use  a  homely  phrase,  it  is  constantly 
"  cake-hungry  but  not  bread-hun- 


A.  G.,  Merrimacport,  Mass. — Per- 
sistent colic  is  evidence  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  child's  food 
or  digestion.  There  is  no  sense  in 
waiting  three  weeks  for  a  spontane- 
ous cure.  Any  intelligent  physician 
ought  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  and  to  prescribe 
a  remedy. 

T.  O.,  Abercrombie,  N.  Dak. — 
Chloride  of  lime  is  useful  for  the 
purpose  mentioned,  but  it  is  entirely 
unreliable  for  the  disinfection  of  the 
atmosphere  of  apartments.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  destroy  any 
article  which  can  be  boiled,  but  it 
is  better  to  burn  woollen  clothing 
which  has  been  in  contact  with  a 
patient  suffering  from  scarlet  fever 
and  which  would  be  injured  by  boil- 
ing. The  bed  linen  will  be  suffi- 
ciently disinfected  by  long  immer- 
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sion  in  boiling  water.  The  infected 
clothing  ought  to  be  boiled  for  an 
hour  or  more. 

L.  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn  — The  likes 
and  dislikes  of  children  for  certain 
foods  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
although  generally  more  apparent 
than  real.  Tact  in  management  can 
overcome  an  antipathy  which  is  often 
merely  temporary,  and  not  seldom  a 
pure  whim.  Still,  there  are  on  rec- 
ord cases  of  a  fixed  dislike  of  milk 
and  its  compounds.  You  might  try 
a  food  that  can  be  made  without 
milk,  such  as  Nestle's. 

N.  S.,  Bloomington,  III. — The  gene- 
rally accepted  idea  that  frequent 
cutting  of  children's  hair  increases 
its  growth  is  not  based  upon  careful 
investigation.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  when  the  hair  is  short  the  scalp 
is  more  easily  kept  in  good  condition. 
You  require  no  "hair  tonic"  for 
your  child. 

O.  M.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich.— While 
the  injury  resulting  from  thumb- 
sucking  has  been  often  exaggerated, 
some  harm  may  result  to  a  baby's 
digestion  by  the  constant  sucking, 
the  damage  being  comparable  to 
that  done  to  older  children  by  the 
incessant  chewing  of  gum.  Distor- 
tion of  the  shape  of  the  jaws  and 
derangement  of  the  position  of  the 
teeth  are  also  possible  ill  effects.  In 
any  case,  the  practice  should  be 
checked,  because,  if  persisted  in,  it 
becomes  sometimes  difficult  to  cure 
and  exposes  the  child  to  ridicule. 

R.  L.  V.,  Spokane,  Wash. — Twen- 
ty grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  in 
the  course  of  a  day  for  a  child  a 


little  over  a  year  old  is  a  pretty  large 
dose.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  not  a 
sore-throat  remedy  that  can  be  given 
indiscriminately.  When  taken  inter- 
nally the  substance  may  readily  act 
as  poison,  as  it  considerably  changes 
the  composition  of  the  blood.  It 
ought  not  to  be  kept  in  the  house  at 
all  in  places  where  a  drug  store  is  at 
hand. 

O.  S.9  Turner  sville,  Tex. — The 
more  simple  the  food  given  to  any 
child  that  is  "  out  of  sorts,"  the  bet- 
ter. Loss  of  appetite  in  children 
may  usually  be  regarded  as  a  sign 
that,  for  the  time  being,  the  child  is 
better  off  without  the  sort  of  food  that 
it  has  no  desire  to  take.  Surely,  do 
not  change  the  food  at  the  very  time 
her  want  of  appetite  may  be  an  indi- 
cation of  some  digestive  disturbance. 

B.,  Chicago,  III.— The  difficulty  of 
saving  the  lives  of  prematurely  born 
children  is  very  considerable,  yet 
there  are  instances  on  record  of  a 
child  even  more  premature  than 
yours  having  been  saved  and  success- 
fully reared.  Professor  Tarnier,  of 
the  famous  Paris  hospital  La  Mater- 
nite,  exhibited,  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  a  child,  born  probably  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  month,  that  had  been 
kept  in  his  apparatus,  the  "  couveuse 
d'enfants"  for  six  weeks.  It  had 
weighed  at  birth  about  two  and  one- 
quarter  pounds,  and  had  gained 
while  in  the  apparatus  nearly  a 
pound  in  weight.  It  had  been  fed 
by  means  of  a  tube  and  feeder  espe- 
cially prepared  for  the  purpose;  for 
the  first  three  days  about  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  every  hour,  on  the  fourth 
day  about  a  tablespoonful  every 
three  hours,  and  so  on,  the  quantity 
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and  the  intervals  gradually  increas- 
ing. The  food  was  at  first  woman's 
milk;  later  cow's  milk  was  given  in 
alternation  with  the  breast-milk. 
Your  physician  will  probably  be  able 
to  give  you  the  details  of  the  plan  or 
will  direct  you  to  some  one  who  can. 

R.  D.  O.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. — As 
long  as  the  chewing  teeth  have  not 
appeared,  the  use  of  solid  food  is  not 
permissible.  However,  there  will 
be  no  harm  in  an  occasional  u  trial  of 
strength  "  on  a  hard  cracker.  The 
"  Educator"  Cracker  can  be  recom- 
mended. 

G.  O.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — The  ac- 
cumulation of  mucus  between  the 
lids  and  of  crusts  at  the  lid  margins 


would  certainly  be  aggravated  by 
exposure  to  sunlight.  As  long  as 
the  trouble  lasts  the  eyes  must  be 
shielded  from  the  direct  rays  of 
light,  whether  the  child  be  indoors 
or  outdoors.  Cleanliness  must  be 
strictly  observed,  or  styes  will  be 
frequent  in  making  their  appearance. 

C.  L.  B.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — No 
doubt  the  shoe  dealers  "  think  you 
hold  very  '  cranky  '  notions  upon  the 
subject  of  shoes."  That  is  a  part  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  shoes  rightly 
made;  the  dealers  have  always  sold 
shoes  that  were  not  right,  and  they 
don't  want  to  be  troubled  with  new 
notions.  The  shoe  you  inquire 
about  in  particular  is  pretty  good  as 
such  things  go. 


PROTRACTED  CRYING-SPELLS. 


In  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  it  is  inscribed 
upon  the  tombstone  of  Robert  Y. 
Hayne  that  he  died  "  having  lived 
long  enough  for  his  own  glory,  hav- 
ing died  too  soon  for  his  country's 
good."  I  have  no  disposition  to  ques- 
tion the  statement;  but  however  true 
it  may  be  of  the  great  orator,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  of  all  mortals 
who  have  deserved  such  praise,  the 
greatest  is  Susannah  Wesley— that 
amazing  woman  who  never,  we  are 
solemnly  assured,  allowed  one  of  her 
nineteen  children  to  cry  after  it  was 
two  years  of  age!  Why  did  she 
shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil  without 
revealing  the  secret  to  her  puzzled 
and  afflicted  sisters?  Of  course,  we 
know  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  and  it  may  be  fairly  grant- 
ed  that   a  woman   with  nineteen 


children  to  manage  would  make  new 
and  startling  discoveries;  but  so  bril- 
liant an  achievement  as  this  one 
could  hardly  have  been  hoped  for. 
However,  the  thing  was  done;  and 
what  woman  has  done  woman  can  do 
again.  Surely,  if  one  woman  silenced 
nineteen  squalling  infants,  no  moth- 
er in  these  days  ought  to  quail  before 
her  half-dozen. 

Where  shall  one  begin?  At  the 
beginning,  it  would  seem.  I  would 
not  speak  flippantly  of  that.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  a  baby  comes  into 
this  world  handicapped  in  the  matter 
of  nerves  and  temper  because  its 
mother  has  been  ignorant  enough  or 
selfish  and  wicked  enough  to  let  her 
ill  health  make  her  cross  and  un- 
reasonable, giving  as  an  excuse  for 
her  irritability  the  very  reason  that, 
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of  all  things  under  heaven,  should 
make  her  fight  her  ill  temper  to  the 
death. 

But  after  the  baby  is  here,  all 
yells,  what  then?  If  he  has  no  colic 
and  is  not  otherwise  sick,  and  is 
under  six  months  of  age,  one  can 
only  see  that  he  is  comfortable  and 
then  try  to  believe  that  his  lungs  are 
developing  finely,  and  let  patience 
have  its  perfect  work. 

A  child  cries  from  heat,  from  cold, 
from  close,  confined  air,  because  it  is 
tired  of  one  position,  or  because  a 
dim  light  is  wearisome  to  it.  A 
cross,  impatient  cry  is  very  different 
from  a  sick  cry.  A  mother's  obser- 
vant eye  and  sympathetic  ear  will 
easily  detect  real  indications  of  pain. 
If  the  approach  of  a  storm  not  due 
to  pain  can  be  detected,  a  sudden 
change  of  occupation  or  surround- 
ings is  often  of  simple  but  not  small 
value.  If  pain  be  the  cause  the  cry- 
ing must  be  tolerated,  but  without 
too  much  show  of  toleration,  or  the 
first  step — a  very  definite  one — 
toward  forming  the  habit  of  scream- 
ing will  be  taken.  Before  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  child  is  awakened, 
screaming  is  often  nothing  more  than 
a  gymnastic  exercise  of  the  lungs 
and  chest,  and  in  moderation  ought 
not  to  irritate  or  worry  those  whose 
part  it  is  to  hear  and  ignore  it.  Of 
course,  the  most  tender  care  should 
be  used  to  discover  whether  or  not 
there  be  any  physical  cause.  Chil- 
dren (and  adults,  too)  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  miserable  if  they 
find  that  they  attract  attention  and 
indulgence  by  their  misery.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  realize  how  early  this 
courtship  of  misery  begins.  A  child 
cries,  and  mother,  nurse,  and  aunt 


all  run  to  learn  the  cause,  each  offer- 
ing some  indulgent  palliative.  The 
child,  with  its  wonderful  keenness  of 
appreciation,  sees  just  how  the  case 
stands.  u  I  cry,raamma  runs;  I  will 
cry  more!  "  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
procession  through  the  small  brain 
of  all  sorts  of  visions  of  what  may 
come — the  moon  for  a  plaything,  or 
other  things  quite  as  entertaining 
and  equally  impossible.  It  is  ex- 
tremely deplorable  that  mothers  and 
guardians  so  undervalue  the  influ- 
ence of  every  least  action  of  theirs 
upon  these  marvellous  little  creatures 
they  have  to  mould  and  guide. 

Do  not  accustom  a  child  to  be  car- 
ried about  the  room  whenever  it  lifts 
up  its  voice;  it  is  a  sure  way  of  mul- 
tiplying the  occasions.  I  shall  be 
told  that  this  is  a  very  old  rule;  yet, 
being  so  often  disregarded,  one  feels 
justified  in  keeping  it  on  the  page. 
Much  worse  things  are  done  to  a 
crying  baby  than  to  let  it  alone. 
For  instance,  if  a  little  rebel  of  six 
months  or  over  screams  and  resists 
violently  during  his  morning  toilet 
or  other  necessary  disturbance,  the 
let-alone  remedy  is  doubtless  the 
best.  Good  results  will  always  follow 
his  being  laid  gently  down  in  some 
safe,  warm  place  and  left  quite  alone. 
After  he  has  screamed  long  enough 
to  satisfy  himself  that  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  it,  he  becomes  tired  of 
his  situation  and  apparent  neglect 
and  likewise  becomes  docile  and 
content. 

A  simple  and  often  effectual  way 
to  check  a  crying-spell  is  to  take  a 
soft  sponge,  not  too  full  of  cold  water, 
and  hold  it  gently  over  the  little  red, 
hot  eyes  and  forehead,  being  very 
careful  not  to  cover  the  nostrils  at 
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all.  It  is  a  surprise,  and  although 
at  first  the  baby  may  resist,  if  the 
mother  perseveres  in  keeping  it 
gently  in  place  it  will  very  often  not 
only  stop  the  screaming,  but  stop  it 
in  a  pleasant,  healthful  way. 

"But  what  if  a  baby  hold  its 
breath?"  . 

I  am  afraid  I  will  shock  you 
when  I  answer:  u  Let  him  hold  it — 
if  he  can."  I  had  one  baby  that  dis- 
covered this  means  of  getting  his 
own  way,  for  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  a 
discovery  hit  upon  accidentally,  but 
made  the  most  of  by  any  smart  baby. 
My  boy  held  his  breath,  and  I  rushed 
in,  caught  him  up,  and  in  my  relief 
at  his  recovery  carried  him  down- 
stairs for  a  while — which  was  what 
he  wanted.  Naturally  he  held  his 
breath  the  next  time  he  was  refused 
his  own  way.  I  was  frightened,  but 
as  he  was  in  a  sitting  position  I  did 
nothing,  and  he  did  not  try  it  more 
than  once  or  twice  after  that.  A 
child  who  has  this  habit  should  not 
be  left  alone,  and  he  should  be  lifted 
up  if  the  breath  is  caught  when 
lying  down.  But  when  the  baby 
has  its  breath,  ''proceed  as  before," 
if  you  want  a  happy,  obedient  child. 

A  resort  to  dosing  whenever  a 
child  has  a  cry  is  a  temptation  to  be 
resisted.  In  exceptional  cases,  of 
course,  this  may  be  proper,  but  the 
enlightened  mother  will  set  herself 
against  the  administering  of  any  and 
all  specifics  at  hap-hazard,  knowing 
that  they  work  nine  injuries  to  one 
benefit.  Nature  is  a  grand  physi- 
cian; the  more  you  can  give  your 
darling  up  to  her  care,  the  better 
for  its  present  and  future. 

Another  bit  of  thoughtless  cruelty 
is  to  smother  a  crying  suckling  in 


the  breast,  attempting  to  have  it 
feed  and  forget,  although  it  is  not 
hungry,  and  when  perhaps  its  woes 
arise  from  over-eating.  An  animal 
in  similar  conditions  refuses  food:  a 
reasonable  person  refrains  on  hygi- 
enic principles. 

It  is  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  months,  when  the  children 
are  thoughtlessly  considered  as  too 
little,  too  lovely  to  need  any  disci- 
pline, that  the  seeds  of  so  many 
ugly,  tenacious  weeds  are  sown  — 
weeds  that  it  often  takes  great  time 
and  suffering  to  uproot.  The  evil  of 
protracted  screaming  is  one  of  the 
surest  to  develop  in  babyhood,  and  if 
not  met  gently  and  firmly  it  becomes 
more  and  more  fastened  upon  the 
little  victims,  with  great  loss  of  ner- 
vous strength  and  great  increase  of 
self-love.  It  will  be  better  to  have 
a  few  crying-spells  in  babyhood  than 
a  far  harder  struggle  when  Baby  is 
toddling  about.  And  it  may  be  the 
little  one  will  be  called  on  to  endure 
wasting  sickness,  and  then  a  habit  of 
self-control  and  quiet  submission  will 
give  him  a  chance  in  life  a  crying 
baby  cannot  have. 

Little  need  be  said  of  crying-spells 
of  children  who  have  outgrown  their 
actual  babyhood,  for,  unless  directly 
the  result  of  some  physical  ill,  such 
an  evil  can  hardly  be  traceable  to  any- 
thing but  bad  management.  The  pa- 
rents of  the  child  who  is  to  be  sunny 
and  cheerful,  who  has  begun  its  life- 
long lesson  of  self-control,  have  most 
to  do  with  themselves.  They  must  be 
advancing  fast  in  learning  to  be  and 
keep  quiet  under  all  circumstances; 
to  be  open  to  peaceful  influences, 
that  the  same  powerful  help  may 
come  to  their  child;  not  to  be  fretted 
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by  little  things,  and  not  to  let  any- 
thing stand  in  the  way  of  their  doing 
their  whole  duty  toward  their  child. 
Many  times  a  fretful  state  in  a  child 
is  truly,  though  unconsciously,  in- 
vited by  a  similar  condition  in  the 
mother;  then  they  work  upon  each 
other  until  a  long  crying-spell  is  the 
finale. 

One  word  more:  to  beg  mothers 
and  guardians  to  separate  the  offence 


from  the  offender  as  far  as  possible, 
in  all  discipline.  When  a  child  cries 
and  screams,  while  you  proceed 
firmly  with  what  seems  to  you  the 
wisest  corrective,  try  to  keep  the 
fault  in  mind  rather  than  the  child 
who  commits  the  fault.  Be  inwardly 
watchful  foi  the  least  indication  of 
the  approach  of  better  things,  and 
ready  to  cheer  and  encourage  as 
soon  as  it  appears.  R.  T.  K. 


MUSICAL  PRODIGIES. 


A  Born  Genius. — If  musical  ba- 
bies are  to  be  chronicled,  will  you 
not  give  my  little  maid  a  place  among 
the  infant  phenomena?  Schiller's 
"  Ode  to  Joy  "  calmed  the  most  vio- 
lent colic  when  all  other  tunes  and 
remedies  failed,  and  at  two  months 
old  she  would  stop  crying  to  listen 
to  a  hand-organ.  A  little  uncle,  who 
danced  for  her  amusement,  always 
sang  the  old  jig-tune,  "  Old  Mother 
Hare,"  and  the  baby  surprised  us  all 
one  day,  when  she  was  ten  months 
and  two  weeks  old,  by  singing  the 
little  air  slowly  and  correctly 
through,  from  beginning  to  end,  ex- 
cept the  last  note  (about  middle  C), 
for  which  she  gave  a  nod,  but  would 
not  attempt  the  note.  We  made  her 
repeat  it  often,  and  in  a  week  she 
had  it  all,  beating  perfect  time  with 


one  little  hand  as  she  sang,  and  keep- 
ing time  for  the  rapid  chorus,  which 
she  never  learned.  Before  she  was 
a  year  old  she  would  sing  a  single 
note,  if  sounded  for  her,  changing 
from  one  to  another;  but  she  usually 
tired  after  the  third  or  fourth  note. 
She  also  sang  her  little  song  in  any 
key  in  which  it  was  set  for  her, 
of  course  within  the  compass  of  her 
little  voice.  She  is  twenty  months 
old  now  and  sings  a  few  more  songs, 
but  has  not  kept  up  her  reputation 
as  a  musical  genius,  for  I  believe 
many  children  of  her  present  age 
sing,  although  all  the  wiseacres  who 
heard  her  perform  seem  to  think  ten 
months  unusually  early  to  begin. — L. 
N.,  New  York. 

Tender- hearted  Yea  rl  ings. — Be  for  e 
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my  oldest  boy  could  talk  he  would  be- 
gin crying  whenever  he  heard,  in 
song  or  story,  this  line  of  "  Bo- 
peep's  "  sad  story:  "  She  found  them 
indeed,  but  it  made  her  heart  bleed." 
He  had  completely  outgrown  this 
before  his  little  sister  came,  and 
nothing  was  remembered  of  it  until 
she  began,  at  about  the  same  age, 


to  cry  bitterly  whenever  she  heard 
about  "Tommy  Grace,"  who  "  had 
a  pain  in  his  face."  Some  of  Mother 
Goose's  rhymes  are  enough  to  make 
older  people  weep,  but  for  a  year- 
old  baby  to  find  this  out  indi- 
cates wonderful  intelligence.  Do 
you  not  think  so? — S.9  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Babies  on  their  Stomachs. 

I  hate  the  word  fads,  but  how  else 
can  we  describe  some  of  the  new 
fashions  which  we  see  in  all  the 
manners  and  customs  of  life  ?  In 
Lowell's  "  Bigelow  Papers  99  we  read: 

"  All  ain't  good  that's  new. 
I  guess  the  granthers  they  knowed  suthin' 
too." 

And  I  guess  the  grandmothers,  as 
well  as  the  grandfathers,  "  knowed" 
something  also,  in  spite  of  some  mis- 
takes of  theirs. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  fads  should 
extend  to  babies  before  the  poor 
little  mortals  can  choose  whether 
they  care  to  follow  the  last  new  thing 
in  fashion,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  as  many  fads  in  modern 
baby-life  as  there  are  in  the  lives  of 
their  elders.  One  of  these,  I  hear,  is 
to  train  a  new-born  infant  to  sleep  on 
its  stomach.  There  are  some  chil- 
dren who  do  this  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, but  when  it  is  not  natural  to 
them  it  seems  almost  cruel  to  put 
them  in  such  a  position,  when  they 
are  too  young  and  helpless  to  alter 
it .  Let  any  adult  try  to  go  to  sleep  in 
this  way,  and  notice  how  the  neces- 


sity of  turning  the  head  to  one  side 
strains  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and 
then  try  to  imagine  being  unable  to 
turn  the  head  to  the  other  side  when 
tired.  I  know  that  mothers  feel  that 
they  must  submit  to  trained  nurses, 
but  I  believe  that  if  they  will  try  the 
experiment  which  I  have  suggested 
they  will  be  ready  to  fight  any  nurse 
who  puts  their  babies  to  sleep  upside 
down,    "  All  ain't  good  that's  new/' 

A.  P.  C. 

Children's  Journals. 

If  mothers  could  realize  while  their 
young  children  are  about  them, 
amusing  them  with  their  quaint 
speeches,  how  many  of  these  they 
will  forget  in  the  years  to  come,  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  baby  journal 
would  be  begun  at  once.  Not  only 
should  every  mother  record  the  do- 
ings of  her  children,  but  as  soon  as 
the  little  ones  begin  to  write,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  induce  the  chil- 
dren to  keep  journals.  Here  are  a 
few  extracts  from  a  child's  journal: 

"  It  is  only  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  nothing  has  had  time 
to  happen.  Last  night  we  had  a  Bi- 
ble lesson,  and  it  was  about  Christ 
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sitting  down  to  dinner  without  wash- 
ing His  face,  and  after  that  He  went 
out  and  cured  Mrs.  Peter  of  a  very 
bad  fever. 

''Wednesday:  To-day  we  took  Sir 
Percival  away  from  his  mate.  Mrs. 
Sir  Percival  did  not  like  it  one  bit, 
and  pulled  out  all  the  cotton  instead 
of  sitting  on  the  eggs  as  we  expected 
her  to  do.  She  was  so  funny  she 
frightened  Isaac,  the  gold-fish,  so  he 
fairly  flew  around  in  his  glass  globe 
of  water.  I  say  flew,  but  you  know, 
my  journal,  that  I  mean  he  was 
swimming. 

"  Saturday :  We  played  clap-in-and- 
clap-out  and  drop-the-handkerchief. 
At  night  we  studied  our  Bible  lesson 
about  Christ  choosing  His  twelve  dis- 
ciples and  how  He  sent  them  out  to 
heal  the  sick  without  any  overcoats. 
When  we  went  up-stairs  Frank  told 
me  he  knew  why  Christ  chose  twelve 
disciples,  that  he  thought  it  out  him- 
self while  mamma  was  explaining 
about  the  two  coats  to  me,  and  it  was 
because  there  are  always  twelve  men 
on  a  jury" 

It  is  impossible  to  know  just  what 


impression  we  are  making  on  a 
child's  mind.  Bible  stories  especial- 
ly seem  to  them  events  that  hap- 
pened yesterday,  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  little  girl  who  heard  her 
Sunday-school  teacher  tell  the  story 
of  Stephen  the  martyr.  The  next 
day  she  went  calling  with  her  mam- 
ma. "  And  where  are  you  going 
next?"  she  asked.  "To  see  Mrs. 
Stephen,  our  nearest  neighbor/'  was 
the  response.  "  O  mamma  !  I  am 
so  glad  you  are  going  to  call  on  poor 
Mrs.  Stephen,"  with  a  world  of  pity 
in  her  voice.  f<  Why,  she  is  not 
sick,"  was  the  response.  "No;  but, 
mamma,  they  have  stoned  poor  Mr. 
Stephen  to  death." 

Take  a  peep  now  and  then  into  a 
child's  journal,  and  you  will  find  un- 
suspected thoughts  which  the  little 
one  only  tells  when  he  writes.,  for  as 
children  grow  older  they  are  less 
communicative  of  their  real  thoughts 
and  feelings,  because,  alas!  they  have 
been  laughed  at.  Little  children  are 
original  because  perfectly  natural, 
perfectly  true  to  their  own  impres- 
sions of  things.  R. 


RECENT  MEDICAL  DISCOVERIES  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 


Proper  Shoes  for  Children. 

The  importance  of  proper  clothing 
for  the  adult  foot  has  been  given 
more  or  less  attention,  but  very  little 
thought  is  given  to  the  foot  before 
its  maturity,  when  it  makes  its  real 
growth  and  when  most  of  the  damage 
is  done  which  results  in  so  much 
misery  in  after-life,  such  as  corns, 
bunions,  flat-feet,  hammer-toe,  in- 
growing toe-nails,  etc. 


The  child  is  usually  shod  for  show 
and  not  for  comfort.  To  say  be- 
cause the  child  does  not  complain 
that  the  shoe  must  be  correct,  is  as 
unreasonable  as  to  say  that  if  a  child 
takes  a  certain  food  and  does  not 
writhe  in  agony  the  food  agrees  with 
him,  even  though  the  child  does  not 
gain  in  weight. 

I  suspect  it  would  be  no  idle  dream 
to  say  many  of  us  have  vivid  recol- 
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lections  of  ill-fitting  shoes  in  child- 
hood; and,  judging  from  the  results, 
we  must  have  begun  the  suffering 
with  beginning  childhood.  Many  a 
mother  is  annoyed  by  the  baby 
se  kicking  his  (cute)  little  shoes  off/' 
but  the  child  in  so  doing  many  times 
shows  more  judgment  than  the  moth- 
er does  in  making  him  wear  the  ill- 
fitting,  uncomfortable  things. 

There  seems  to  exist  in  the  mind 
of  the  profession  as  well  as  the  laity 
the  idea  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  doctor  to  attend  to  the  treat- 
ment of  his  patient's  feet  when  they 
become  deformed  or  diseased  by  bad 
shoes,  thus  leaving  them  to  the  mercy 
of  the  chiropodist,  with  his  highly 
unscientific  treatment,  and  thereby 
subjecting  them  to  the  grave  dan- 
gers of  septic  surgery. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  best  rem- 
edy for  these  pathological  conditions 
lies  in  their  prevention,  by  the  use  of 
proper  footwear,  and  it  is  our  duty  as 
the  medical  advisers,  especially  of 
children,  to  have  their  feet  under 


the  same  supervision  as  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  and  insist  on  the 
application  of  proper  foot  clothing 
just  as  emphatically  as  we  would  on 
proper  postural  positions  and  the  use 
of  glasses  in  eye  deformities.  But 
when  a  deformity  really  exists  in  the 
foot  as  the  result  of  improper  foot- 
clothing,  it  needs  our  personal  super- 
vision as  to  the  proper  shoes  and 
stockings  worn,  just  as  much  as  for 
the  application  of  braces  for  other 
deformities  and  diseases.  A  physi- 
cian who  would  send  a  patient  suf- 
fering from  hip-joint  disease  to  the 
instrument  maker's  without  direc- 
tions or  further  supervision  would  be 
considered  by  us  all  as  highly  unsci- 
entific and  at  least  indifferent,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  that  a  physician 
who  leaves  to  the  care  of  a  shoemaker 
the  deformed  and  diseased  feet  of  his 
patients  might  be  viewed  in  exactly 
the  same  light. — Dr.  Burr  Burton 
Mosher,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Kings,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


a  Baby's  There  is  a  little  tow- 
Piea.  headed  chap  of  three  years 
who  calls  me  "papa."  We  are  the 
best  friends  in  the  world,  and  yet  we 
sometimes  have  our  little  differences. 
And  I  am  sometimes  surprised  and 
rebuked  by  the  unconscious  elo- 
quence of  that  dear  little  lad's  plead- 
ings for  the  rights  of  children,  and 
for  some  consideration  of  their  feel- 
ings and  their  juvenile  infirmities  of 
character.  Somehow  we  fathers  and 
mothers  do  forget  at  times  that  we 


were  children  once  and  like-minded 
with  these  little  ones  of  ours.  The 
remembrance  of  our  own  little  heart- 
aches and  our  childish  grievances 
seems  to  have  gone  from  us. 

I  was  cross  when  I  went  home  the 
other  night.  A  man  had  puffed  the 
smoke  of  a  cheap  cigar  into  my  face 
all  the  way  home  in  the  car;  another 
fellow  had  munched  an  apple  in  my 
ear;  something  had  gone  wrong  at 
the  office,  and,  ten  times  worse  than 
all,  I  fell  headlong  on  a  slippery  place 
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before  my  own  door  in  full  view  of 
all  the  giggling  neighbors  and  my 
wife,  who  made  me  see  visions  of 
divorce  courts  by  giggling  too.  I 
was  in  the  raging-and-roaring-liOn 
condition  the  best  of  men  are  idiotic 
enough  to  get  into  at  times;  and  be- 
fore I  had  been  three  minutes  in  the 
house  that  little  boy  of  mine  did 
something  I  had  told  him  not  to  do, 
and  I  was  going  to  punish  him  right 
then  and  there.  But,  ugly  as  I  was, 
I  gave  the  child  a  chance  to  say 
something  in  his  defence. 

"  Well,  papa,  I — I — well,  papa,  what 
makes  you  do  naughty  things  ever? 
You're  a  big  man,  and  I'm  such  a  lit- 
tle boy." 

He  didn't  get  the  least  punish- 
ment. I  don't  seem  to  see  at  this 
writing  that  I  shall  -ever  punish  him 
again  as  long  as  he  lives — there  was 
such  a  strong  and  tender  plea  for 
justice  and  Christian  forbearance  in 
his  "  I'm  such  a  little  boy." 

And  I  cannot  to  myself  satisfac- 
torily answer  the  question  as  to  why 
I  do  the  things  I  ought  not  to  do,  un- 
less it  is  because  of  the  limitations  of 
our  human  nature  that  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  lead  sinless  lives. — 
D.  E. 


Baby's  Bank. 


I  have  accumulated 
quite  a  little  sum  for 
our  two  tots,  and,  since  the  question 
is  often  asked  how  mothers  save  for 
their  little  darlings,  will  tell  my  plans. 
With  the  birth  of  our  older  child  I 
started  a  bank  by  laying  aside  ten 
cents  each  day.  Once  a  week  her 
papa  put  in  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents, 
according  to  the  change  in  his  pock- 
et. Now  that  Carrie  has  a  little 
brother,  we  continue  the  same  plan, 


only  every  month  the  sum  is  divided 
and  half  put  to  the  credit  of  each.  All 
money  that  has  ever  been  given  the 
little  ones  by  indulgent  grandmas, 
grandpa,  aunts,  and  uncles  has  been 
put  into  their  banks,  and  with 
"  H.  A.  R."  I  say  one  would  scarce- 
ly believe  how  much  can  be  saved  in 
this  way  without  one's  missing  the 
small  sums  put  away.  Our  little 
Carrie,  now  two  years  old,  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  an  account  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars, while  little  Norman,  four  and 
one-half  months  old,  is  trying  hard 
to  catch  up  with  sister:  he  has  eighty 
dollars.  Several  young  mothers  of 
our  little  town  have  followed  my 
plan;  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that 
many  of  Babyhood's  mothers  might 
be  benefited  thereby,  and  I  was 
heartily  glad  that  "  H.  A.  R." 
thought  of  it.  This  is  such  a  nice 
way  for  mothers  to  interchange 
views ;  and  though  oftentimes  we 
are  total  strangers,  Babyhood  seems 
to  make  us  feel  nearer  and  dearer — 
at  least,  such  has  been  my  expe- 
rience; and  with  Rip  I  say,  "  May 
it  [Babyhood]  live  long  and  pros- 
per."—  W.  Arkansas. 

a  Birthday  I  have  been  much  inte- 
Party.  rested  in  reading  several 
articles  in  Babyhood  on  children's 
parties,  and  thought  I  would  venture 
to  tell  its  readers  of  a  birthday  party 
my  two-year- old  had  recently. 

I  asked  about  twenty-five  children, 
as  near  the  age  of  my  wee  boy  as  I 
could,  from  three  till  six  o'clock. 
They  had  all  come  by  half-past  four, 
and  the  earlier  arrivals  had  a  good 
play  with  Baby's  toys,  which  had 
been  brought  down  to  the  drawing- 
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room  for  the  occasion.  At  half-past 
four  I  produced  a  good-sized  fancy 
bag — a  grab  bag — filled  with  fifty 
small  and  inexpensive  toys,  each 
wrapped  in  a  paper  by  itself.  I  can- 
not trespass  upon  too  much  of  Baby- 
hood's valuable  space  by  describing 
the  delight  of  each  little  one  on 
opening  his  or  her  parcel.  Some  of 
the  things  were  home-made,  such  as 
boys'  reins,  canton-flannel  animals, 


dressed  dolls,  etc.,  but  most  were 
bought.  After  the  bag  was  empty  a 
tray  was  handed  round  full  of  differ- 
ent-colored fancy  bags,  nearly  filled 
with  candies,  but  made  quite  small  so 
that  they  would  not  hold  too  many. 
By  the  time  this  was  over  tea  was 
ready  for  them — a  plain,  simple  tea, 
such  as  children  ought  only  to  have: 
bread  and  butter  and  jam,  orange 
jelly,  floating  islands,  snow  pudding, 


IT  is  a  good  thing  to  use  Mellirfs  Food  in  conjunction  with  the  breast  5  it  relieves 
the  mother  from  excessive  strain  and  also  leaves  her  more  free  to  attend  her  many 
household  and  social  duties.  It  is  well  for  the  babe,  for  Mellin's  Food  furnishes 
him  with  suitable  nutritive  elements  in  a  digestible  form  and  promotes  the  healthy- 
growth  and  development  of  the  infant  system.  It  gives  him  a  diet  that  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  mother's  milk  in  composition  and  which  is  adapted  to  the  infant  digestion. 
Many  mothers  take  Mellin's  Food  themselves  while  nursing,  thereby  increasing  the 
flow  of  milk  without  the  bad  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

Many  mothers  give  their  babies  Mellin's  Food  during  the  day  and  nurse  the  child 
during  the  night  when  necessarv.  This  is  a  very  convenient  and  satisfactory  method. 
During  the  day  the  mother  is  free  to  attend  to  her  numerous  duties  and  the  child  re- 
ceives proper  nourishment  at  the  proper  times. 

I  received  sample  and  books  all  right,  and  was  much  pleased  with  both.  I  use  the  food  as  a  drink 
myself,  as  I  am  nursing  twin  babies,  and  was  advised  to  use  it  by  my  nurse,  as  a  help  to  increase 
the  flow  of  milk.  So  far  it  seems  to  work  all  right,  and  I  like  the  taste  of  it. 

Mary  H.  Remington 

Providence,  R.  I. 

I  am  more  than  willing  to  attest  the  value  of  Mellin's  Food ;  for  since  taking  it  regularly  myself, 
I  have  been  able  to  supply  my  baby  with  plenty  of  nourishment  without  the  use  of  a  bottle,  after 
having  exhausted  all  other  methods  of  eating  and  drinking  to  increase  the  flow  and  enrich  the 
quality  of  breast  milk.  Mrs.  G.  K.  Neher 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOR  A  FREE  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN'S  FOOD 


Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


and  such  dishes,  and  some  plain  cake 
and  fancy  biscuits  completed  it. 
There  were  no  creams. 

They  all  left  about  six,  none  the 
worse,  I  am  sure,  for  their  afternoon 
of  fun  and  frolic,  which  I  enjoyed  as 
much  as  any  of  them.  And  for  my 
own  part  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
gatherings  do  children  any  harm,  pro- 
vided no  undue  excitement  is  brought 


to  bear  upon  them  and  the  tea  fur- 
nished is  plain  and  simple. 

Our  boy  went  to  bed  at  his  cus- 
tomary hour — half-past  six — and  took 
his  new  whip  with  him.  He  was  no 
longer  than  usual  dropping  off  into 
his  quiet  baby  sleep;  and  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  have  another  such 
party  on  his  third  birthday,  if  we  are 
all  spared  to  see  it. — A,  L.,  Canada. 


Tt  is  a  Vital  Tact 


NO  SINGLE  FOOD 


is  suitable  for  the  Infant  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  first  nine  months.  At  birth 
the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to  assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its 
physiological  equivalent ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  six  months  old 
that  any  starchy  food  is  admissible. 

THE 


ISJlenburcjs  Foods 

On  the  principle  of 

A  Progressive  Dietapy, 

Are  adapted  to  the  growing  powers  of  digestion  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 

No.  1  is  a  Milk  Food  )  c    lete  Foods  Sterilized>  and 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life,  f  ^  Qf  hot.water 

No.  2  is  also  a  Milk  Food       i  oniy. 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months.  / 

No.  3  is  a  Malted  Food 

For  infants  over  six  months  of  age.    It  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  addition  of  cow's  milk. 
The  digestibility  of  the  " ALLENBURYS "  FOODS  has  been  demonstrated  by  wide- 
spread experience,  and  is  incontestable. 

Firstly— Each  one  is  peculiarly  easy  of  digestion  at  the  age  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Secondly— The  Series  is  so  arranged  that  each  Food  affords  the  maximum  amount  of  nourishment 
which  the  organs  of  the  child,  at  the  period  for  which  it  is  intended,  can  with  perfect  ease  digest. 
NONE  OF  THE  OTHER  FOODS  ON  THE  MARKET  CAN  FULFIL  THESE  CONDITIONS.' 

No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions  accompanying  each  tin 
are  intelligently  followed .  A  sample  of  the  Food  and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request, 
fi®*  Please  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired. 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

(ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1715.) 

U.  S.  A.:  82  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

Canada:  W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Toronto. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  in/ants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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THE  NURSERY. 

BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
I. 

Three  things  are  of  prime  neces- 
sity for  the  nursery — sunshine,  air, 
and  dryness.  These  are  requisite 
for  both  the  day  nursery  and  night 
nursery.  If  the  mother's  bed-room 
must  be  the  night  nursery,  or  if  the 
family  living-room  must  be  the  day 
nursery,  then  these  rooms  should,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  selected  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  a  nursery. 
To  ensure  sunshine,  of  course,  the 
south  is  the  best  exposure;  next  to 
it,  we  think,  in  this  climate,  is  the 
east,  as  the  morning  sunshine  coin- 
cides better  with  the  child's  waking 
hours  than  that  of  the  afternoon;  in 
other  respects  the  western  sun  is 
practically  as  good.  So  valuable  is 
the  sunshine  as  a  purifier  that  even 
in  summer  a  sunny  room,  although 
it  may  have  to  be  screened  with 
shades  or  awnings,  is  better  than  one 
into  which  sunshine  does  not  come. 
The  air  supply  must  be  pure  in 
quality  and  adequate  in  quantity, 
and  the  apartment  must  be  as  dry  as 
possible.  All  three  of  these  main 
requirements,  sun,  air,  and  dryness, 
are  better  satisfied  in  a  room  well 
elevated  from  the  ground;  an  up- 
stairs room  being  best,  but  not  one 


In  what  is  written  below,  the  nur- 
sery is  understood  to  be  that  room 
or  those  rooms  in  which  young  chil- 
dren, and  especially  the  baby,  spend 
most  of  their  indoor  hours.  In  de- 
scribing the  requirements  of  a  nur- 
sery, it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
mother  is  free  to  choose  and  arrange 
as  she  will.  But  it  is  also  borne  in 
mind  that  means,  occupation,  and 
situation  determine  to  a  great  degree 
the  extent  to  which  nursery  ideals 
may  be  attained.  Babyhood  is  not 
meant  for  the  rich  or  even  the  well- 
to-do  alone,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
those  of  limited  means  may  find,  in 
the  description  of  what  a  nursery 
should  be,  hints  which  will  enable 
them  to  make  the  apartment  of  their 
little  ones  wholesome  while  inex- 
pensive. Whatever  the  home  into 
which  the  baby  comes,  the  new-comer 
is  entitled  to  its  best  room — not 
merely  because  it  is  the  long-ex- 
pected guest,  but  because  just  in 
proportion  to  its  youth  is  it  suscep- 
tible to  the  influence  of  its  surround- 
ings for  good  or  evil.  Adults  may 
tolerate  rooms,  may  even  thrive  in 
them,  which  would  debilitate,  if  not 
destroy,  a  young  child. 
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under  the  roof,  which  would  feel 
changes  of  heat  and  cold  in  an  exag- 
gerated degree. 

The  question  of  ventilation  in- 
volves not  only  the  air  supply,  but 
the  getting  out  of  the  foul  air. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  it  and  the  problem  of  heat- 
ing, nevertheless  the  apparatus  gen- 
erally employed  for  heating  our 
houses  is  in  cold  weather  very  largely 
concerned  in  the  change  of  air  in  the 
rooms.  Our  common  methods  of 
heating  are  much  more  satisfactory 
than  our  ventilation,  and  in  ordinary 
houses  the  ingress  of  fresh  air  is 
much  better  provided  for  than  is  the 
egress  of  vitiated  air. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  heating 
apparatus  is  the  open  fireplace.  It 
is  very  wasteful  of  heat,  heats  the 
room  unevenly,  but  is  admirable  for 
ventilation.  In  fact,  even  a  furnace- 
warmed  room  in  which  there  is  an 
open  fireplace  is  likely  to  be  fairly 
well  ventilated.  But  its  ventilating 
power  and  its  unequal  heating  make 
it  a  great  producer  of  draughts,  and 
the  floor  and  its  vicinity  is  a  danger- 
ous place  for  a  child  in  a  room  so 
heated.  The  danger  to  children  from 
the  fire  can  be  guarded  against  by  a 
high  wire-fender  fastened  in  place 
by  some  adjustable  contrivance. 

The  next  is  the  box  or  "  air-tight  " 
stove,  which  is  a  powerful  heater, 
but  makes  no  provision  for  ventila- 
tion. It  needs  a  guard  to  prevent 
burns,  much  as  does  the  open  fire. 
The  Franklin  stove  was  invented  to 
save  heat  while  preserving  some  of 
the  advantages  of  the  open  fire,  and 
is  a  fair  sort  of  compromise.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  jacketed  stoves 
with  a  cold-air  supply  from  out-of- 


doors,  very  satisfactory  for  very 
large  rooms,  but  not  very  practicable 
for  ordinary  houses. 

If  the  fireplace,  stove,  or  Franklin 
is  used,  the  supply  of  fresh  air  prac- 
tically comes  from  the  windows  and 
doors  through  leakages  through 
cracks,  unless  some  arrangement  be 
made  to  more  systematically  admit 
it.  Various  patented  devices  for 
window  boards  are  in  use,  such  as 
the  elbow  tubes  which  throw  the  air 
current  directly  upward,  which  is 
unobjectionable.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  they  have  real  advantages 
over  the  old-fashioned,  simple  win- 
dow board,  two  forms  of  which  are 
common.  One  consists  of  a  stout 
board,  about  four  inches  wide,  which 
fits  into  the  window  frame,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lower  sash  resting  upon 
it  snugly.  The  upper  edge  of  this 
board  may  be  covered  with  felt  to 
ensure  neater  contact.  The  sash  be- 
ing thus  raised,  air  enters  at  its- 
junction  with  the  upper  sash,  the 
current  being  directed  upward,  and 
the  fresh,  cool  air  is  gradually  dif- 
fused about  the  room  instead  of  en- 
tering as  a  horizontal  and  probably 
injurious  draught.  The  other  form 
of  the  board  differs  from  that  just 
described  only  by  being  somewhat 
wider,  six  to  eight  inches,  and  being 
placed  against  the  sash,  felt  being 
interposed  if  desired.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  lower  sash  may  be 
raised  so  that  its  bottom  nearly 
reaches  the  top  of  the  board  or  to 
any  less  height,  or  it  may  be  closed 
completely  at  will. 

Further  details  of  how  to  heat, 
ventilate,  and  light  the  nursery 
properly  will  be  discussed  in  our  De- 
cember issue. 


A  MUSCULAR  DISEASE. 

BY  JAMES  K.  YOUNG,  M.D.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Among-  the  many  diseases  brought 
about  by  the  conditions  of  modern 
civilization,  there  is  one  in  particular 
which  not  only  entails  much  bodily 
suffering,  but  also  great  mental  dis- 
tress to  its  victim,  namely,  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine.  This  is  a 
permanent  bowing  of  the  spine  to 
one  side,  accompanied  by  a  twisting 
of  the  body  in  a  spiral  manner  upon 
its  axis.  It  is  seldom  that  there  is 
but  one  curve,  the  spine  usually 
bending  above  or  below  the  first 
curve,  so  as  to  establish  the  equilib- 
rium. In  this  manner  two  and 
sometimes  three  curves  are  pro- 
duced. 

This  affection  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  mothers  of  the  land,  because 
it  occurs  more  frequently  in  youth, 
being  usually  noticed  before  the 
fourteenth  year.  In  those  unfor- 
tunate cases  which  are  not  recog- 
nized early,  there  is  great  danger  of 
the  deformity  becoming  permanent. 
There  are  four  times  as  many  girls 
as  boys  afflicted  with  this  trouble, 
probably  owing  to  their  less  active 
modes  of  life.  While  this  deformity 
may  result  from  paralysis,  from  in- 
jury or  loss  of  one  of  the  extremities, 
or  from  other  deformities,  such  as 
knock-knee,  bow-legs,  or  flat-foot,  or 
inequality  of  the  muscular  balance  of 
the  eye,  it  usually  results  from  faulty 


positions  assumed  through  weakness 
or  fatigue.  The  most  common  atti- 
tude in  standing  is  with  one  foot, 
usually  the  right,  advanced,  the 
weight  being  borne  on  the  other 
limb.  This  position,  which  is  known 
as  "  the  attitude  of  rest,"  produces  a 
relaxation  and  elongation  of  the  ex- 
tended limb,  so  that  when  the  limbs 
are  brought  together  they  are  found 
to  be  of  unequal  length. 

In  sitting  many  faulty  positions 
are  assumed  through  fatigue.  One 
arm,  usually  the  right,  may  be  rested 
on  the  desk,  as  in  the  side-writing 
position,  in  this  way  bending  the 
body  to  the  left.  The  writer  has 
seen  two  brothers  whose  spines  were 
deflected  in  opposite  directions  from 
sitting  in  this  manner  when  writing, 
one  being  right-handed,  the  other 
left-handed. 

Frequently  the  children  sit  with 
their  knees  crossed  and  their  bodies 
curled  up  to  one  side,  or  with  their 
legs  twisted  in  the  most  grotesque 
and  awkward  manner  about  the  legs 
of  chairs  or  tables.  Among  the  cau  ses 
sometimes  cited  for  this  affection  is 
inequality  of  the  lower  limbs;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
is  often  the  effect  as  well  as  the  cause, 
since  one  limb  becomes  relaxed  and 
elongated  through  the  child  standing 
constantly  on  the  limb.    The  faulty 
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position  is  usually  assumed  through 
fatigue  brought  about  by  over-study, 
too  rapid  growth,  and  neglect  of 
proper  exercise. 

A  physician  accustomed  to  treat- 
ing these  cases  recognizes  at  once 
the  type  of  children  afflicted  with 
this  trouble.  They  are  pale,  re- 
laxed, sullen,  and  very  indolent  and 
indifferent,  sitting  in  awkward  atti- 
tudes and  twisting  their  legs  around 
the  legs  of  their  chairs,  etc.  The 
muscles  of  the  entire  body  are  re- 
laxed, so  that  the  child  is  easily  fa- 
tigued. This  fatigue  causes  the 
children  to  assume  awkward  posi- 
tions, which  in  time  become  perma- 
nent. 

Xot  only  are  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles affected,  but  also  after  a  time 
the  involuntary  muscles  controlling 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  res- 
piratory and  digestive  apparatus, 
etc.,  and  we  find  cold  hands  and 
feet,  headaches,  neuralgia,  tenden- 
cy to  catarrhal  affections,  indiges- 
tion and  constipation,  and,  with 
girls,  always  irregularities  of  the 
menstrual  function  when  this  is  es- 
tablished. 

Attention  is  usually  called  to  this 
affection  by  the  tailor  or  the  dress- 
maker. The  former  finds  the  boy's 
suspenders  slipping  down  off  the 
shoulders,  and  that  the  clothing  re- 
quires padding  to  make  it  fit.  The 
dressmaker  finds  great  difficulty  in 
cutting  and  fitting,  especially  where 
striped  goods  or  sailor  collars  are 
used;  likewise,  in  fitting  the  skirt,  one 
side  will  always  be  longer  than  the 
other,  from  the  inequality  of  the 
limbs  and  because  of  the  growing 
out  of  the  hip.  If  the  mother  would 
examine  the  child  at  this  time,  she 


would  find  that  one  shoulder,  usually 
the  right,  is  higher  than  the  other, 
with  the  shoulder  blade  projecting 
backward.  The  left  shoulder  will 
be  lower  and  flattened.  The  waist 
line  also  will  be  found  changed;  on 
the  one  side  it  will  be  more  angular 
than  on  the  other.  One  hip,  usually 
the  right,  will  be  found  larger  and 
more  prominent.  In  some  children 
the  chest  even  will  be  found  de- 
formed. 

Very  often  the  lassitude  before  re- 
ferred to  becomes  a  positive  indis- 
position, and  the  attention  of  the 
parent  is  attracted  by  the  headache, 
loss  of  appetite,  occasional  backaches, 
and  irregularities  of  menstruation  if 
this  function  has  been  established. 
If  these  slight  warnings  are  not 
heeded,  the  deformity  progresses 
and  assumes  a  permanent  character 
with  great  suffering,  and  in  extreme 
cases  even  death  may  result  from 
pressure  on  heart  and  lungs. 

Considering  that  this  affection  may 
be  prevented  by  systematic  physical 
exercise,  it  is  surprising  that  it  exists. 
Xot  only  should  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  exercise  be  increased,  but 
there  should  be  especially  construct- 
ed school  seats  to  prevent  the  chil- 
dren from  assuming  these  faulty 
positions.  This  is  a  subject  which 
in  itself  has  not  received  such  general 
attention  in  this  country  as  it  de- 
serves. 

In  the  proper  medical  treatment 
of  the  affection,  suitable  exercises 
should  be  given  daily.  They  should 
be  advised  by  a  physician;  that  one 
most  interested  in  this  class  of  prac- 
tice is  to  be  preferred.  The  child 
must  be  kept  from  school,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  old-fashioned  regimen 
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of  plain,  nourishing  food,  early  re- 
tirement, avoidance  of  excitement, 
and  a  rest  in  bed  of  an  hour  daily 
after  dinner.  The  general  condition 
usually  needs  medical  treatment  by 
tonics,  etc.  Under  this  systematic 
manner  of  treatment  a  cure  may  be 
confidently  expected  in  from  three  to 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  case. 


This  affection  is  too  serious  to  be 
treated  in  ordinary  gymnasia,  since 
this  might  be  likened  to  a  patient 
going  into  a  drug  store  and  treating 
himself  with  the  aid  of  the  druggist. 
Towns  large  enough  to  furnish  gym- 
nasia are  pretty  certain  to  have  skill- 
ed physicians.  And  many  towns 
have  good  physicians  even  if  they 
have  not  gymnasia. 


SORE  THROATS. 


A  common  ailment,  especially  in 
the  early  spring  and  late  fall,  is  in- 
flammation of  the  throat.  It  is  at- 
tended by  more  or  less  discomfort, 
soreness,  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
hoarseness,  earache,  and  debility, 
depending  on  the  form  it  may  assume 
and  the  location  it  may  occupy.  To 
give  to  the  general  reader  anything 
like  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
different  forms  of  throat  inflamma- 
tion, a  series  of  accurately-colored 
plates  are  necessary.  Manifestly 
such  plates  cannot  be  furnished  here. 
All  that  can  be  done,  therefore,  is  to 
describe  as  best  we  may  the  method 
of  examining  the  throat — what  is  its 
appearance  in  health,  how  it  looks  in 
different  throat  affections,  and  what 
should  be  done,  and  can  be  safely 
done,  by  the  laity  toward  their  treat- 
ment. 

Examining  the  Tnroat. 

It  is  a  wise  precaution,  considering 
the  prevalence  of  throat  affections 


I. 

(especially  along  the  sea-coast),  from 
time  to  time  to  examine  the  throats 
of  the  children,  and  to  teach  them 
how  to  hold  down  their  tongues  so 
that  a  good  view  of  the  throat  can 
be  obtained.  It  is  not  an  undignified 
proceeding  for  parents  and  other 
guardians  of  children,  and  it  may  be 
attended  with  the  best  results  for  the 
little  ones,  to  first  learn  to  get  a  clear 
view  of  their  own  throats.  This  can 
be  best  done  by  standing  before  a 
good  mirror  and  drawing  in  the 
breath  strongly,  at  the  same  time 
placing  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand  on  the  very  back  part 
of  the  tongue,  and  bearing  gently 
but  firmly  down  on  the  tongue  with 
the  finger  thus  inserted  into  the 
mouth.  This  manoeuvre  will  have 
to  be  tried  several  times  before  it 
can  be  accomplished  with  ease  and 
comfort,  and  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  people  as  to  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  throat.    This  plan  of  holding 
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down  that  unruly  member,  the 
tongue,  is  the  one  to  be  taught  to 
children.  So  readily  has  it  been 
learned  by  children  we  have  met 
with  in  practice  that  we  very  seldom 
find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  spoon 
or  spatula  or  other  contrivance,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  babies.  For  this 
method  the  writer  does  not  claim 
originality,  but  he  is  very  sure  that 
for  children  it  may  well  supersede 
the  use  of  ordinary  tongue-depres- 
sors, especially  such  things  as  the  fin- 
ger of  the  doctor,  parent,  or  nurse,  a 
paper-cutter  or  penholder,  or  perhaps 
a  lead-pencil. 

We  are  to  remember  that  the 
tongue  is  a  bundle  of  muscles,  and 
these  are  so  arranged  that  the  tongue 
can  contract  and  relax  in  almost 
every  portion,  forming  humps  and 
depressions  at  will.  Ordinarily  a  de- 
pressor, in  the  hands  of  one  not  an 
expert,  will  be  placed  upon  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  tongue,  with  the 
result  of  causing  the  back  of  the 
tongue  to  be  suddenly  elevated  and 
the  fore  part  depressed.  By  placing 
the  tip  of  the  forefinger  or  the  han- 
dle of  the  spoon  at  first  far  back  on 
the  tongue,  at  the  same  time  that  air 
is  forcibly  drawn  in,  the  condition  of 
things  just  mentioned  is  prevented. 
Just  here  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  if  a  spoon  is  used  it  should  be 
one  with  a  strong  shank  and  a  rather 
broad  but  very  smooth  handle — if 
possible,  one  without  any  filigree 
work,  for  such  work  presses  unduly 
upon  the  back  part  of  the  tongue, 
where  sometimes  there  is  inflamma- 
tion when  the  throat  is  sore.  Some 
people  are  awkward  and  seem  to  be 
unable  to  keep  the  hand  which  holds 
the  spoon  so  that  it  will  not  prevent 


their  seeing  the  throat.  For  such 
persons  a  tongue-depressor  with  a 
depressed  handle  is  of  value.  Such 
a  spatula  can  be  obtained  through  a 
druggist. 

Appearance  of  the  Throat  in  Examination. 

The  throat  begins  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  has  a  rounded  top  some- 
thing like  a  buggy-top,  and  in  front 
is  in  part  hidden  from  view  by  a 
hanging  curtain,  the  soft  palate. 
Above  the  soft  palate,  and  about  on 
a  level  with  it,  are  two  openings 
leading  into  the  nose.  In  the  upper 
portion  and  toward  the  sides  are  the 
openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes, 
which  connect  with  the  apparatus  of 
hearing  in  the  two  ears.  At  the 
lower  portion  of  the  throat  begin  the 
two  canals,  the  gullet  or  oesophagus, 
leading  to  the  stomach,  and  the 
windpipe  or  trachea,  which  leads  to 
the  lungs.  In  the  top  of  the  trachea 
are  the  two  more  or  less  parallel 
vocal  cords  or  bands,  which  separate 
or  approximate,  as  the  tones  of  the 
voice  are  low  or  high  in  pitch.  On 
looking  into  the  widely-opened  mouth 
without  the  use  of  any  depressor,  but 
while  the  patient  strongly  inhales, 
we  see  the  soft  palate  somewhat  ele- 
vated, the  tips  of  the  tonsils — one  on 
either  side — and  catch  a  view  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  throat.  With 
more  depression  the  soft  palate  is 
more  strongly  elevated,  the  entire 
tonsils  are  plainly  seen  in  out- 
line, except  when  they  are  very  large. 
A  large  part  of  the  cavernous  throat 
is  prominent,  and  so  is,  in  some  cases, 
thetipof  the  epiglottis,  or  theleaf-like 
cartilage  which  is  attached  to  the 
tracheal  tube,  and  whose  function  it 
is  to  close  in  the  opening  to  the 
voice-box  or  larynx  during  the  act  of 
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swallowing.  Of  course  all  these 
parts  cannot  be  seen  so  readily  if  the 
throat  is  very  sore  or  it  causes  pain 
to  open  the  mouth  widely.  Usually 
when  the  tongue  is  strongly  de- 
pressed there  is  an  involuntary  effort 
to  vomit.  During  this  effort  the  ton- 
sils and  adjacent  parts  are  exerted, 
affording  a  good  but  rapid  view  of 
any  deposit  there  maybe  on  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  tonsils.  The 


color  of  the  throat  and  parts  connect- 
ing with  it  is,  in  health,  pink  or  light 
red  and  evenly  spread.  Seldom,  in 
a  healthy  condition,  does  one  see 
bloodvessels  even.  Now,  bearing  in 
mind  the  tendency  for  some  inflam- 
mations of  the  mucous  membranes 
to  spread  in  children,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  glance  at  the  commoner 
kinds  of  sore  throat.  These  will  be 
considered  in  our  next  month's  issue. 


BABY'S  AIRING  AND  EXERCISE. 


BY  THE  MEDICAL  EDITOR. 


I. 


A  new  infant  cannot  be  said  to 
need  exercise  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Its  rapid  growth  and  development 
demand  the  abundance  of  food  it  in- 
gests. There  is  no  need  for  muscu- 
lar activity,  as  would  be  the  case 
with  an  adult,  or  even  with  an  older 
child  eating  anything  like  such  a 
proportion  of  its  own  weight  daily. 
Fresh  air,  however,  is  advantageous 
to  the  infant,  provided  it  can  be  had 
without  exposure.  In  warm  weather 
the  child  may  be  taken  out  of  doors, 
in  places  sheltered  from  wind  or  too 
strong  sun,  very  early  in  its  life.  In 
cold  weather  this  going-out  must  be 
postponed  in  proportion  to  the  low- 
ness  of  the  temperature  and  the  fee- 
bleness of  the  child.  When  first 
taken  out,  especially  in  cool  weather, 
the  child  should  be  carried  in  arms. 
It  needs  the  warmth  of  the  atten- 
dant's person,  the  support  of  her 
arms,  and  it  is  safer  from  jolts  than 
it  would  be  in  a  baby  carriage.  In 
thus  carrying  a  child  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  taken  out  for 


its  benefit,  not  for  admiration.  Its 
long  garments  and  wraps  should  be 
kept  closely  about  it,  and  the  habit, 
less  frequently  seen  than  formerly, 
of  supporting  the  infant  in  such  a 
way  that  one  hand  or  arm  is  within 
its  wraps,  permitting  the  latter  to 
fall  gracefully  and  display  its  em- 
broidery, need  only  be  recalled  to  be 
reprobated. 

When  a  child  is  taken  out  in  its 
carriage  its  protection  should  be  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
temperature.  If  this  be  low,  an 
abundance  of  light,  warm  wraps,  with 
a  foot-warmer  of  some  description 
within,  will  be  called  for.  The  car- 
riage for  infants  itself  requires  a 
hood  or  chaise-top  for  protection 
both  from  sun  and  wind.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  a  day  so  damp  or  so  windy 
as  to  call  for  a  veil  is  a  suitable  day 
for  the  infant  to  be  abroad.  On  such 
days  probably  greater  advantage  is 
gained  from  the  placing  of  the  car- 
riage in  a  sunny,  well-aired,  and  un- 
warmed  room  than  in  taking  it  out 
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of  doors  at  all.  And  this  hint  will 
serve  for  older  children,  especially 
in  cities,  where,  if  they  walk,  they 
must  walk  upon  sidewalks  near  gut- 
ters in  draughty  streets.  The  whole 
question  is  not  of  outdoors  or  indoors, 
but,  Where  can  the  most  sunshine 
and  sweet  air  be  had? 

The  carriage  should  have  easy 
springs,  so  that  the  child  is  not 
harshly  jolted  by  inequalities  of  the 
surface.  It  should  have  a  comfort- 
able mattress,  and  a  pillow  suitable 
to  the  size  of  the  child,  supporting 
its  head  without  bowing  the  shoul- 
ders. It  should  have  a  strap  or  some 
contrivance  to  prevent  an  active  in- 
fant from  throwing  itself  out  of  the 
vehicle  or  being  thrown  out  by  any 
accident.  In  wheeling  a  baby  car- 
riage attention  should  be  given  to  its 
course,  as  a  small  stone  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  so  small  a  vehicle,  and  a 
curbstone  becomes  a  precipice.  The 


eyes  of  the  little  one  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  strong  sun  while  it 
lies  upon  its  back.  The  hood  can  be 
so  tilted  as  to  shade  the  face,  while 
the  sun-warmed  air  permeates  the 
whole  vehicle.  As  the  infant  becomes 
stronger  it  takes  its  exercise  by  kick- 
ing, learning  the  use  of  its  hands 
and  members,  later  by  sitting  up, 
then  by  creeping,  learning  to  stand, 
to  balance,  and  later  to  walk.  Sit- 
ting alone  probably  will  come  at  about 
six  months  of  age;  walking  alone  at 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  months.  Un- 
less the  child  is  exceptionally  dull  in 
mind,  do  not  urge  it  to  make  advances. 
As  it  feels  its  power,  it  will  try  all 
these  new  acquirements  and  make 
gains  more  or  less  rapidly,  according 
to  its  ability  and  natural  gifts.  Like- 
wise, be  always  gentle  in  playing 
with  a  baby.  Hand-trotting,  toss- 
ing, and  other  horse-play  is  undesir- 
able and  injudicious. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 

In  Answer  to  Correspondents. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reply  by  mail  to  questions 
concerning  ailments,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  suggest  specialists  for  the  treatment  of  any 
particular  case.  We  simply  endeavor  in  this  department  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  such  questions  as  seem  to  us  to  have  some  general  interest  and  to  admit  of  more 
or  less  definite  reply.  Many  "  Problems"  are  inevitably  crowded  out,  either  from  lack  of 
space  or  because  the  questions  have  frequently  been  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  try  to 
answer  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  print  an  inquiry  in  the  next  issue 
after  its  receipt.    We  trust  our  subscribers  will  kindly  bear  these  points  in  mind. 


What  to  Do  in  Case  of  a  Convulsion. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

I  was  the  other  day  so  terribly  fright- 
ened by  an  attack  of  convulsion  which 
came  suddenly  upon  my  little  girl  of  fifteen 
months  that  I  made  up  my  mind  never 
more  to  be  as  unprepared  for  it  as  I  then 
was.  Fortunately,  the  child  recovered  after 
a  few  minutes,  without  my  doing  more  than 
bathe  her  temples  and  wrists  with  cold 
water,  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  to 


be  done  in  a  severe  case  before  the  doctor 
can  come. 

Nebraska  City,  Neb.  B.  T. 

The  first  bit  of  advice  to  be  given 
is,  Be  as  little  frightened  as  possible; 
remember  that  there  is  no  immediate 
danger,  and  if  the  child  is  a  fairly 
healthy  one  there  is  generally  no 
danger  of  any  kind.  Send  for  your 
physician,  and  meanwhile  remove  the 
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child's  clothing  and  lay  her  on  the 
bed.  Let  her  have  air  enough  and 
allow  full  play  to  the  convulsive 
movements,  only  seeing  that  the  little 
sufferer  does  not  hurt  herself.  If 
the  doctor  is  likely  to  be  long  in  com- 
ing it  would  be  wise  to  give  the  child 
an  emetic,  provided  she  can  be  made 
to  swallow.  Three  grains  of  tur- 
peth  mineral  answers  best.  An  in- 
jection of  warm  soap  and  water,  in 
order  to  move  the  bowels,  ought  also 
generally  to  be  given.  Then  a  large 
tub,  with  a  supply  of  hot  water  and 
mustard,  should  be  provided,  in  case 
the  doctor  thinks  it  best  to  give  a 
warm  bath.  An  ice-cap  for  the  head 
is  also  sometimes  useful.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  mother  should  mainly  pre- 
pare for  the  doctor's  coming  in  the 
way  indicated.  If  he  cannot  be  got- 
ten for  hours,  then  the  best  general 
course  would  be  to  empty  the  baby's 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  put  her  in 
a  warm  bath  at  a  temperature  as  high 
as  the  hand  can  bear  it,  adding  a 
handful  of  mustard.  When  the  doc- 
tor comes  he  will  be  likely  to  give  an 
injection  of  veratrum  or  of  chloral 
and  bromide  of  ammonium,  or  per- 
haps give  some  whiffs  of  chloroform, 
or  a  hypodermic  injection  of  mor- 
phine. 

Drawing-up  of  the  Heel. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  boy,  who  will  be  a  year  old  in 
January,  wants  to  stand  all  the  time  on  his 
toes,  and  he  seems  to  be  unwilling  to  put  his 
foot  flat  down.  Is  this  only  a  habit,  and  will 
he  outgrow  it  ? 

Gunnison,  Miss.  C.  R. 

It  is  rather  early  for  the  child  to 
be  making  serious  attempts  at  walk- 
ing, and  until  he  does  begin  to  walk 
it  will  be  difficult  to  say  just  what 
causes  the  habit.    You  may  find  out 


something  about  this  peculiarity  in 
the  following  way:  When  he  is  sit- 
ting or  lying,  take  the  limbs  (one  at 
a  time)  in  your  hands,  straighten  the 
knee  completely,  so  that  the  thigh 
and  leg  are  in  a  straight  line.  Hold 
the  limb  thus,  and  see  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  sole  to  a 
right  angle  (or  rather  beyond)  with 
the  line  of  the  leg.  Do  this  several 
times  to  each  limb  until  you  feel 
quite  sure  what  is  the  condition.  If 
you  cannot  easily  bring  the  foot  to 
or  beyond  the  right  angle,  ask  your 
physician  to  examine  it.  This  is  the 
best  advice  we  can  offer.  It  may  be 
only  a  trick  of  the  child,  or  it  may  be 
due  to  some  unusual  rigidity  of  the 
calf-muscles.  There  are  a  number 
of  ailments  in  which  this  drawing-up 
of  the  heel  exists. 

The  Causes  of  Drooling-. 
To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  habit  com- 
monly called  "drooling"?  When  does  it 
generally  begin,  and  how  long  ought  it  to 
last?  Does  it  always  show  that  the  child  is 
teething?  If  it  lasts  long  can  it  do  any 
harm  ? 

Swampscott,  Mass.  B.  S. 

The  habit  is  not  harmful  and  will 
correct  itself .  Nothing  is  to  be  done 
for  it.  Drooling  is  not  due  to  the 
teeth,  but  to  certain  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  salivary  gland.  It 
begins,  on  an  average,  we  should 
say,  at  about  four  months,  but  varies 
much  in  degree  as  well  as  in  time. 
It  happens  frequently  that  it  coin- 
cides with  or  precedes  the  evolution 
of  the  teeth,  hence  has  popularly 
been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  latter. 
Mothers  often  express  surprise  that 
teeth  do  not  appear  because  "  the 
baby  has  been  teething"  since  such 
or  such  a  time,  their  opinion  being 
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based  upon  the  salivation  or  some 
other  disturbance  which  had  no  par- 
ticular relation  to  the  teeth. 

The  Mustard  Plaster. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prepare  a  mustard 
plaster  for  a  child  ?  How  long  should  it  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  skin  ?  Can  the 
plaster  be  put  next  to  the  skin  ?  Is  mustard 
;paper  of  any  value  ? 

jNew  Wilmington,  Pa.  R. 

A  mustard  plaster  for  a  child  should 
"be  made  of  white  in  preference  to 
black  mustard,  as  the  latter  has  nearly 
twice  the  strength  of  the  former. 
For  a  patient  between  one  and  three 
years  old,  one  part  mustard  and  two 
parts  Indian-meal  or  flour  are  to  be 
mixed  with  lukewarm  water — care 
being  taken  not  to  make  it  too  thin — 
and  spread  between  two  folds  of  thin 
muslin,  as  a  poultice  is  spread,  only 
in  a  very  much  thinner  layer.  This 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  for  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  or  until  the 
skin  is  reddened  or  the  child  com- 
plains of  its  burning.  Under  one 
year  the  proportions  should  be  one 
of  mustard  to  three  or  four  of  flour, 
and  in  children  of  over  three  years 
equal  parts  may  be  used.  Never 
apply  the  mustard  directly  to  the 
skin,  as  some  of  it  may  escape  being 
washed  off  and  give  rise  to  a  blister. 
Mustard  paper  consists  of  black  mus- 
tard mixed  with  a  solution  of  gutta- 
percha and  spread  on  pieces  of  stiff 
paper  about  four  inches  square, 
which,  when  moistened,  are  ready 
for  use.  These  sinapisms  are  very 
convenient  for  travellers,  but  their 
action  is  often  rather  severe,  and 
they  are  not  to  be  recommended  for 
children. 


The  Educational  Uses  of  Hunger. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  thinks  it  good 
policy  to  let  her  children  once  in  a  while 
"earn  their  meals,"  as  she  calls  it;  that  is 
to  say,  she  purposely  lets  tbera  wait  five  or 
ten  minutes  for  the  food  after  it  is  ready. 
She  says  this  is  a  valuable  lesson  in  self- 
denial  and  patience.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  such  an  educational  method,  and  what 
do  you  think  of  it  ? 

Chicago,  III.  B. 

We  have  heard  of  attempts  to  teach 
children  to  overcome  the  sensation 
of  hunger  and  to  repress  the  attend- 
ant crying.  A  Russian  investigator, 
M.  Sikorski,  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing plan:  In  the  morning  the  milk 
was  warmed  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  the 
child's  presence  ;  the  child  watched 
the  process,  and  the  waiting,  he 
claimed,  served  as  a  good  lesson  in 
the  suppression  of  the  disagreeable 
sensation  of  hunger,  thus  furthering 
the  development  of  the  will.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  think  much  of  the 
procedure  as  proving  that  the  end 
aimed  at  has  been  attained.  Of 
course,  if  we  skilfully  divert  the 
child's  attention  it  will  not  become 
irritated,  and  will  forget  its  hunger 
for  the  time  being.  Ability  to  wait 
five  or  ten  minutes  for  a  meal 
(with  the  certainty  of  the  meal 
making  its  appearance  in  due  time) 
proves  nothing  as  to  will-power  and 
the  capacity  for  unrewarded  self- 
denial.  Really  valuable  lessons  in 
regard  to  these  virtues  must  be 
taught  in  less  studied  ways. 

Rapid  Changes  in  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  of  four  months  had  Imperial 
Granum  from  its  birth,  and  at  first  the  food 
seemed  to  agree  with  him,  but  after  two 
months  he  stopped  gaining  flesh.  We  then 
tried  two  other  foods,  none  of  which  did  any 
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good.  The  baby  cries  a  good  deal,  is'  con- 
stipated and  a  poor  sleeper.  Which  do  you 
consider  the  best  food  for  a  child  of  his  age  ? 
I  tried  to  nurse  him  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
but  my  milk  gave  out. 

Webster,  N.  Y.  B.  F. 

The  best  food  will  be  the  one  which 
a  careful  physician,  familiar  with  the 
child's  condition,  will  prescribe.  But 
whatever  nourishment  the  child  may 
get,  a  fair  trial  must  be  given. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  repeated  and 
ill-considered  changes  of  food. 

Constipation ;    Thumb-Sucking ;  Excessive 
Sweating  of  the  Head. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  boy  is  nine  months  old  and  has 
been  and  still  is  a  well  and  healthy  child. 
He  takes  a  little  solid  food  now,  but  has 
drunk  his  milk  (a  little  diluted)  from  a  cup 
ever  since  he  was  three  months  old,  taking 
almost  a  quart  a  day  at  times.  I've  tried 
oatmeal  water  and  other  grain  foods,  but 
he  is  still  constipated.  My  doctor  orders 
1 '  cascara  aromatica."  This  works  all  right, 
but  does  not  cure,  and  now  I  am  giving  him 
an  enema  of  water  and  soap  every  morning. 

(1)  I  want  to  know  if  this  is  in  any  way 
injurious  and  what  else  I  can  try. 

(2)  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  break  him  of 
sucking  his  thumb? 

(3)  Can  excessive  sweating  of  the  head  be 
cured? 

Milton,  Nova  Scotia.  W.  L.  A. 

(1)  The  enema  is  better  than  al- 
lowing the  child  to  be  constipated. 
It  rarely  does  harm.  Suppositories 
may  be  tried  as  a  change. 

(2)  The  only  way  is  to  keep  the 
thumb  in  a  mitten  at  his  present  age. 
When  he  is  older  other  plans  of 
restraint  can  be  tried,  but  none  are 
better. 

(3)  Excessive  sweating  of  the  head 
generally  signifies  an  unsuitable  diet. 
Adjustment  of  the  diet  to  the  child's 
needs  is  the  best  cure. 


Overfeeding  as  a  Possible  Cause  of  Sleep- 
lessness. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Could  you  quiet  my  anxiety  by  telling  me 
whether  a  child  eight  months  old,  who 
awakes  four  or  five  times  every  night,  can 
be  in  good  health?  He  sleeps  in  daytime 
but  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  the 
same  in  the  afternoon.  He  weighs  twenty- 
one  pounds,  has  two  teeth,  eats  well. 
Could  you  advise  me  what  to  do  to  make 
him  sleep?  My  doctor  has  given  him  pow- 
ders, but  they  did  not  do  him  any  good.  I 
also  give  him  warm  baths  at  night,  but 
nothing  seems  to  help. 

Murray  Bay,  Canada.  G.  L. 

You  do  not  say  what  the  child 
eats  nor  how  much.  He  weighs 
about  a  quarter  more  than  the  ave- 
rage for  his  age.  His  teething  is 
not  backward.  His  overweight  and 
restless  sleeping  suggest  overfeed- 
ing. Look  into  that  and  see  if  he  is 
not  better  with  one  meal  less  per  day. 
Material  for  Night- Gown. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  advise  me  what  is  the  best  mate- 
rial to  use  for  night-slips  for  a  baby  expected 
about  this  fall;  also,  what  other  clothing 
besides  the  gown  should  be  worn  by  a  baby 
at  night  during  the  winter. 

U. 

Thin  flannel  we  think  best  for  the 
night  gown.  We  think  that  the 
"  Gertrude  Suit,"  so  often  recom- 
mended in  Babyhood,  is  the  best. 

A  Small   and  Fastidious  Baby;  Need  of 
Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  little  daughter  who  will  soon  be 
one  year  old  and  who  weighs  but  nineteen 
pounds.  All  my  friends  exclaim  at  her 
smallness,  and  I  write  to  ask  if  you  consider 
her  so  much  undersized  as  to  cause  alarm. 
She  seems  perfectly  well  and  is  fairly  plump, 
but  she  is  certainly  very  small  for  all  that. 
I  still  nurse  her,  but  fear  that,  while  my 
milk  is  sufficient  in  quantity,  it  may  be 
lacking  in  nutritive  properties  ;  so  I  have 
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tried  feeding  her,  but  she  absolutely  refuses 
to  take  anything  but  the  breast.  I  have 
tried  cow's  milk  and  several  foods  and 
preparations  mentioned  in  Babyhood,  but  I 
cannot  get  spoon  or  bottle  between  her  lips. 
She  drinks  water  nicely  from  a  glass  when 
thirsty,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case.  Can 
you  advise  me  what  I  had  better  do  to 
induce  her  to  take  food?  Would  you 
starve  her  to  it?  It  is  not  that  she  dis- 
likes any  particular  kind  of  food,  but 
everything.  She  fights  against  medicine, 
whether  liquid  or  in  powders,  in  the  same 
way.  I  am  worried  about  her  size,  and 
would  be  very  glad  if  she  could  take  food 
which  would  increase  it. 

York,  Pa.  M.  P. 

If  nineteen  pounds  is  the  actual  net 
weight  of  the  child,  she  is  not  so  very- 
small.  If  her  clothing  was  included- 
in  the  weighing  the  real  weight  is  a 
matter  of  surmise.  At  a  year  old 
she  ought  to  be  weaned,  and  she 
will,  under  the  pressure  of  hunger, 
take  food.  Many  children,  whether 
suckled  or  not,  have  the  same  dis- 
like to  change  that  she  has,  and  will 
insist  on  being  bottle-fed,  sometimes 
until  they  are  three  years  of  age  or 
even  older.  The  "absolute  refusal  " 
of  an  infant  to  take  food  amounts  to 
little.  Absolute  patience  and  insist- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  mother  are 
sure  to  win.  The  point,  therefore, 
is  to  choose  a  good  food  and  adhere 
to  it,  unless  you  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  disagrees.  You  will 
save  yourself  trouble  and  anxiety  if 
you  can  get  some  proper  person, 
from  whom  the  child  will  not  expect 
breast  milk,  to  superintend  the 
weaning. 

A  Hungry  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  notice  that  so  many  mothers  write  to 
Babyhood  complaining  of  a  lack  of  appetite 
on  the  part  of  their  children,  or  at  least  of 
their  distaste  for  this  or  that  food.  My 


trouble  (if  trouble  it  may  be  called)  is  quite 
different.  I  find  it  somewhat  of  a  problem 
to  satisfy  my  boy's  perpetual  hunger.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  speak  of  the  harm  of  "eat- 
ing between  meals,"  but  what  are  you  to  do 
with  a  lively  youngster  of  three  and  a  half 
who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  what  he  gets 
at  his  regular  meals?  He  has  an  abundance 
of  what  we  consider  wholesome  food — 
cereals,  eggs  meat,  etc.;  but  still  the  cry  is, 
within  an  hour  after  each  meal:  "  Mamma, 
I  am  hungry!  "  Of  course  I  yield,  but  with 
some  misgivings.  Please  set  me  right  on 
this  point:  Given  a  healthy  child,  is  it  not 
safe  to  let  his  appetite  be  a  safe  guide  as  to 
how  much  and  how  often  he  should  eat?  I 
have  asked  the  opinions  of  two  physicians, 
both  friends  of  the  family,  and  they  do  not 
agree;  the  older  one  inclining  to  the  view 
that  "  the  child's  stomach  knows  best." 
Detroit,  Mich.  D.  G. 

There  is  a  distinction  between 
hunger  and  appetite  which  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  in  the  feeding 
of  children.  Briefly  ans  wering  your 
question,  we  shall  merely  say  that, 
in  a  general  way,  the  appetite  is  not 
always  a  safe  guide;  but  we  shall  re- 
turn to  the  subject  at  length  in  our 
next  number. 

Condensed  Replies. 

H.  C,  Bethlehem,  Pa.— The  child's 
weight  is  not  far  from  the  average, 
and  is  not  of  itself  a  reason  for  anx- 
iety. You  practically  threw  away 
three  months  by  the  use  of  an  im- 
proper food,  and  perhaps  even  more 
than  that,  so  that  you  should  not 
expect  the  child  to  be  up  to  the 
mark  of  an  eight-months  child,  but 
rather  to  that  of  a  five-months  child. 
What  the  child  probably  needs  is  the 
supervision  of  some  one  familiar 
with  infant  feeding,  who  can  from 
month  to  month  direct  what  its  die- 
tetic needs  are.  In  your  city  you 
should  be  able  to  find  such  a  physi- 
cian. 
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T.  Orange  Valley,  N.  /.—If 
the  weather  is  settled  and  the  child 
suffers  from  no  ailment,  the  weaning 
ought  to  be  accomplished  without 
very  great  difficulty.  If  possible, 
let  your  nurse-girl  first  attend  to 
the  feeding,  as  the  child  will  not  then 
be  constantly  begging  for  the  breast, 
and,  if  hungry,  will  probably  take 
the  food  prepared  for  it.  Give  the 
food  at  the  usual  hours  for  nurs- 
ing, and  let  the  quantity  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  that  taken  from  the 
breast.  It  should  be  freshly  made 
each  time  and  given  at  blood-heat. 

E.  F.  AT,  Media,  Pa.— A  child 
suffering  as  described  should  be 
completely  undressed  and  carefully 
examined.  If  the  symptoms  depend 
upon  colic,  a  few  minutes'  observation 
will  make  the  fact  evident.  The 
whole  belly  will  be  distended  and 
tense,  often  hard  as  a  drum.  If  the 
gas  is  in  the  stomach  the  upper  part 
will  be  most  prominent,  while  if  be- 
low the  gas  is  most  likely  in  the 
bowels.  The  crying  is  always  inter- 
mittent and  is  accompanied  by  a 
drawing-up  of  the  thighs.  The 
stomach  is  not  usually  tender  upon 
pressure  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  this  be 
made  gently  and  with  a  kneading 
motion  it  often  gives  relief.  This 
may  serve  as  a  point  of  distinction 
from  the  pains  of  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  where  any  pressure 
causes  an  increase  of  pain. 

O.  M.,  Charleston,  S.  C. — A  plan 
of  dental  supervision  of  school  chil- 
dren such  as  you  suggest  has  actu- 
ally been  adopted  in  some  parochial 
schools  of  England.  We  have  often 
spoken  of  the  need  of  careful  atten- 


tion to  the  first  teeth  as  well  as  the 
permanent  set. 

T.,  Collinsville,  III. — Your  boy 
ought  to  learn  to  take  artificial  food. 
The  breast-milk  cannot  possibly  do 
him  good  now.  The  food,  to  begin 
with,  should  be  given  in  place  of  a 
nursing,  at  first  once  a  day,  and  it 
should  be  begun  in  the  intervals  of 
teething — that  is,  when  the  teeth  are 
through  that  are  now  pushing. 

A.  R.y  St.  Joseph,  Mo.— We  do  not 
think  much  will  be  gained  by  giving 
the  mutton  broth  oftener  than  once 
a  day,  and  it  certainly  ought  not  to 
take  the  place  of  the  food.  The 
chicken-bone  may  do  no  particular 
harm  if  looked  upon  as  a  teething- 
ring  rather  than  an  article  of  diet. 
She  is  too  young  for  meat. 

O.  M.,  Fry e burgh  Ce?itre,  Me. — 
"  The  best  food  "  is  the  one  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular child,  its  age,  digestive  ca- 
pacity, and  various  other  circum- 
stances being  considered.  You  say 
that  your  child  has  been  constipated 
almost  from  the  day  of  birth.  Your 
physician  will,  therefore,  have  to 
select  the  food  with  special  reference 
to  this  condition. 

P.  L.,  Deep  River,  Iowa. — There 
is  no  harm  in  giving  the  oatmeal 
unstrained,  but  watch  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  as  it  sometimes  moves 
them  too  freely.  The  gravy  is  worse 
than  useless. 

D.  N.  S.,  Augusta,  Me. — You  will 
find  some  of  the  information  desired, 
especially  as  regards  material  and 
the  advantages  of  simplicity  of  man- 
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agement,  in  the  pamphlet  accom- 
panying our  Gertrude  patterns;  but 
the  entire  subject  of  the  clothing 
of  children,  as  viewed  from  a  physi- 
cian's standpoint,  will  be  treated  in 
a  series  of  articles  to  be  begun  in  our 
next  number.  This  will  be  the  most 
authoritative  and  exhaustive  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  our  columns. 

E.  L.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  K.  D., 
Washington,  D.  C.j  and  N.  D.  S., 
Dansville,  Va—We  endeavor  to  print 
only  such  pictures  on  our  cover  page 
as  are  characteristic  of  certain  phases 
of  child  life.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say  in  advance  whether  the  photo- 
graphs you  speak  of  will  answer  our 
purpose,  but  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
see  them  and  return  them  promptly 
if  unsuitable. 

O.  T.,  Atlanta,  Ga. — The  persist- 
ent colic  and  the  seemingly  very  good 
nutrition  show  this  to  be  one  of  the 
cases  that  have  given  rise  to  the  old 
nurse's  proverb  that  colicky  babies 
always  do  well.  Of  course  we  know 
that  colic  is  not  an  advantage,  but 
many  children  do  thrive  in  spite  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  discomfort 
from  this  source.  The  tongue-tie 
might  favor  the  swallowing  of  air, 
but  as  it  is  but  slight  we  can  hardly 
think  it  to  really  be  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  We  do  not  think  your  milk 
too  rich,  but  it  may  disagree.  We 
should  not  yet  despair  of  remedying 
the  ailment.  So  long  as  the  child 
thrives  as  to  growth  and  as  to  con- 
dition of  bowels  we  should  hesitate 
to  wean  it.  If  the  trouble  is  so  per- 
sistent as  to  give  you  constantanxiety 
before  weaning,  try  peptonized  milk 
for  an  occasional  meal,  then  alternate 


meals  as  a  preparation  to  weaning. 
Perhaps  the  rest  you  will  thus  gain 
will  make  your  own  milk  better. 

G,  R.  N. ,  Philadelphia. — Unless  the 
child  evidently  needs  more  food  than 
your  breast  yields,  we  see  no  reason 
for  changing  diet  now  that  the  cooler 
weather  has  fairly  set  in.  You  might 
try  adding  some  liquid  food  in  addi- 
tion to  the  breast.  The  contrivance 
called  Kent's  Improved  Metallic  Nip- 
ple Shield  will  probably  best  answer 
your  purpose. 

R.  N.  M.y  Englewood,  N.  /.—Un- 
less your  physician  finds  evidence  of 
constitutional  disturbance,  purely  lo- 
cal treatment  will  suffice.  The  folli- 
cles may  be  squeezed  out  by  means 
of  a  watch-key,  or,  better  still,  a 
small,  cylindrical  tube  with  a  smooth 
end.  Bathe  the  parts  afterwards 
with  hot  water. 

C.  H.,  Memphis,  Tenn. — The  food 
is  one  of  the  better  classes  of  foods, 
and,  if  it  agrees,  may  be  safely  used. 
The  question  of  rickets  cannot  be 
decided  on  the  backward  teething 
alone.  You  do  well  to  be  watchful 
in  the  matter. 

C.  R.y  Burlington,  Iowa. — We  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  your  physician, 
and  should  advise  you  to  try  the  food 
a  little  longer,  rather  than  risk  a 
change  at  a  time  when  the  child's  lo- 
cal condition  calls  for  as  little  disturb- 
ance as  possible.  If  the  deficiency  is 
made  good  by  the  use  of  milk,  of 
butter,  of  cod-liver  oil,  or  in  any 
other  way,  it  may  be  all  right.  Con- 
cerning your  other  question,  it  may 
be  confidently  affirmed  that  thunder 
does  not  affect  milk  of  itself.  Cer- 
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tain  bacteria  are  more  active  (appa- 
rently) in  weather  which  favors 
thunder-storms;  but  a  well-corked 
bottle  of  any  thoroughly  sterilized 
food  will  defy  the  severest  thunder- 
storm. 

G.  R.,  Danbury,  O. — It  can  only 
be  of  advantage  to  use  soap  for  the 
discoloration  of  the  teeth,  and  a  soft 
brush  will  likewise  be  useful.  The 
soap  may  be  applied  either  with  a 
rag  or  the  brush. 

B.  S.  A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — You 
ought  to  have  diminished  the  fre- 
quency of  nursing  before  you  began 
to  wean  her ;  as  it  is,  you  will  have 
a  rather  difficult  task  before  you.  If 
you  have  to  prepare  food  every  three 
hours,  night  and  day,  your  sleep  will 
be  badly  disturbed.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, her  frequent  demands  for  food 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  breast-milk 
is  now  deficient  in  quantity  or  quality, 
so  that  she  is  not  really  properly  fed, 
and  if  she  gets  a  full  supply  of  food 
at  one  time  she  may  be  content  for 
a  longer  time.  Try  to  alternate  the 
food  with  the  breast  ;  let  her  take  a 
good  bottleful  of  the  food,  and  then 
lengthen  the  interval  after  it. 

P.  B.  F. ,  Bennington,  Neb. — If  the 
child  is  in  "  excellent  health  and 
spirits,"  there  is  no  reason  for  a 
change  at  all.  The  dietary  is  good 
enough.  The  chicken  broth  may 
alternate  with  one  feeding  (not  more), 
say  at  one  o'clock. 


C.  D.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. — The 
term  "  cold  "  is  so  fixed  in  our  speech 
that  it  is  useless  to  quarrel  with  it. 
The  symptoms  you  mention  are  too 
vague  to  base  a  safe  opinion  upon. 
There  may  be  a  local  cause,  or  the 
trouble  may  depend  upon  a  constitu- 
tional weakness.  In  any  case  a  spray 
of  the  kind  mentioned  may  be  bene- 
ficial. "  Listerine  "  is  a  perfectly 
safe  disinfectant  in  such  cases.  Your 
physician  will  determine  the  propor- 
tion of  the  mixture  and,  in  general, 
decide  upon  the  advisability  of  the 
spraying. 

5.  L.,  West  Salem ,  Wis. — We  can- 
not tell  just  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
colic,  although  we  do  *not  believe 
that  it  lies  in  the  food  itself.  If  care- 
ful regulation  of  the  bowels,  along 
the  lines  mentioned  by  you,  does  not 
lead  to  an  improvement,  you  had 
better  consult  a  physician.  The 
practice  of  keeping  up  so  young  a 
child  until  your  own  tea-time  is  over 
is  a  bad  one,  and  may  have  some 
influence  on  her  digestive  condition. 

O.  G.,  Cleveland,  O. — Her  weight, 
twenty-six  pounds  at  thirteen  months, 
is  quite  satisfactory.  "  Mothers' 
marks"  sometimes  fade  partly  or 
wholly  without  treatment,  but  as  a 
rule  they  do  not.  We  know  of  no 
"  vegetable  preparation"  that  would 
be  of  value  in  this  case.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  electricity  will  prob- 
ably result  in  a  cure. 


A  MOTHER'S  JOURNAL. 


To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

You  will  greatly  oblige  me,  and  doubtless 
many  others  of  your  readers,  by  a  detailed 
account  of  how  to  keep  a  "  Mother's  Diary." 
Perhaps  a  practical  illustration  of  how  such 
a  diary  has  been  kept  will  be  of  greater 
value  than  mere  general  directions  of  what 
should  be  recorded.  I.  U.  F. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

We  shall  answer  our  correspondent- 
by  a  reference  to  a  journal  kept  by  a 
valued  contributor  to  Babyhood  for 
fifteen  years. 

First,  she  writes,  what  do  we  wish 
to  record?  Of  course  the  varied  rec- 
ord of  health  and  disease,  causes  and 
remedies;  but  that  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  children's  journal.  It  affords 
a  ready  key  to  the  disposition  and 
modes  of  thought  of  each  child;  and 
though  we  may  think  that  our  daily 
experience  with  our  children  will  do 
the  same,  we  hardly  realize  how 
many  subtle  but  important  phases  of 
a  child's  life  quite  escape  our  memory 
in  the  midst  of  our  constant  cares, 
or  how  a  new  baby  throws  a  shadow 
over  the  many  acts  and  sayings  of  his 
predecessor.  And  often  that  prede- 
cessor serves  as  a  key  to  this  baby 
brother  or  sister.  We  find  in  the  new 
baby,  as  time  goes  on,  an  ungovern- 
able temper  or  perhaps  a  tendency 
to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things. 
Self-control  is  of  slow  growth,  and 
our  patience  may  be  sorely  tried. 
But  here  our  journal  may  help  us. 
Look  at  the  record  of  his  elder  bro- 


ther, now  a  model  of  forbearance  in 
the  midst  of  many  exactions  from 
the  baby.  We  read  of  moral  thunder- 
storms, violent  outbursts,  that  seem 
to  belong  to  some  strange  child  that 
we  never  have  known.  But  there  is 
the  dated  record  in  black  and  white; 
we  must  believe  it,  and  we  turn  with 
renewed  courage  to  our  little  torna- 
do, hopefully  looking  for  a  clear  sky 
in  the  distance. 

Now  for  the  morbid  tendency  to 
which  we  have  referred.  How  shall 
we  meet  that?  For  if  it  grows  with 
the  child's  growth  and  strengthens 
with  his  strength,  it  will  be  the  bane 
of  his  life.  It  is  our  business  to  send 
our  children  out  into  the  world  not 
only  properly  clothed  and  fed,  but 
with  such  a  spirit  that  they  may  see 
the  world  aright. 

"  A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a." 

Let  us  look  at  our  journal.  We 
may  find  in  it  the  record  of  another 
of  our  children,  who,  whenever  trou- 
ble came  to  him,  would  vanish  under 
tables,  in  closets,  or  anywhere,  and 
double  and  treble  his  grief  in  soli- 
tude. How  did  we  meet  that?  Here 
maybe  a  clue  in  our  present  perplex- 
ity. We  find  that  each  word  of  praise 
for  some  good  act,  however  slight, 
for  some  little  work  accomplished,  or 
even  for  some  skill  of  hands  or  head 
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well  directed,  helped  wonderfully. 
Self-depreciation  weakens.  We  cul- 
tivated self-appreciation,  which  is 
very  far  from  self-glorification,  and 
soon  the  fruit  appeared.  The  mor- 
bid desire  for  solitude  gradually 
passed  away;  we  were  gaining  the 
child's  -confidence  and  brightening 
the  world  for  him.  We  could  not 
always  in  the  daily  routine  see  how 
each  word  of  encouragement  had 
helped,  but  in  reading  our  record 
the  connection  becomes  plain, and  we 
learn  the  importance  of  each  step 
in  this  successful  whole. 

Now  for  the  children's  formation 
of  language — for  they  all  manufac- 
ture words,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  note  what  material  they  use.  For 
instance,  I  have  heard  one  child  call 
water  "  ine,"  while  two  other  babies 
in  the  same  family  called  it  "wa-wa"' 
and  "  oo-oo."  There  is  a  little  history 
in  these  words  which  it  is  pleasant 
to  record.  The  "  ine  n  was  an  at- 
tempt to  call  "  Alice, "  who  brought 
the  baby  his  water,  and  soon  a  mug 
or  tumbler  was  to  him  an  "  ine  cup  " 
— unintelligible  language  to  the  un- 
initiated, but  interesting  because  of 
the  reasoning  in  the  baby-mind 
needed  for  working  out  the  connec- 
tion. The  "  oo-oo"  we  imagined  to 
be  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  sound  of 
swallowing,  and  the  "wa-wa"  was, 
of  course,  purely  imitative.  I  have 
quite  a  little  dictionary  of  children's 
words  as  used  under  the  age  of  two 
years,  and  their  formation  might  be 
an  interesting  study.  They  at  least 
show  how  the  baby's  mind  is  working 
and  reasoning  over  what  he  hears, 
and  turning  it  to  his  own  uses  in  his 
own  way.  Of  course,  at  first  he  ut- 
ters merely  various  uncouth  sounds, 


but  even  these  are  moulded  out  of 
what  he  hears  from  those  around 
him.  If  we  learn  nothing  else  from 
this,  it  will  at  least  serve  as  a  warning 
to  us  to  be  careful  of  our  words,  even 
among  quite  young  children. 

I  know  a  physician  in  one  of  our 
Western  States  who  is  noted  for  skill 
in  surgery  and  who  received  a  deco- 
ration from  an  emperor  for  replacing 
the  half  of  an  officer's  face  that  had 
been  shot  away.  But,  you  say,  what 
can  this  have  to  do  with  a  children's 
journal?  It  might  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it,  for  if  we  had  it  record- 
ed how  he  worked  for  hours,  when  a 
boy,  dressing  paper  dolls  in  furbelows 
and  flounces  (I  have  seen  him  do  it), 
very  much  ridiculed  by  the  other 
boys,  we  should  learn  whence  came 
the  skilful  hands  that  earned  him  his 
fame  in  after-life.  This  would  help 
us  to  realize  that  our  boys,  fully  as 
much  as  our  girls,  need  culture  in 
this  respect. 

We  often  hear,  as  an  objection  to 
keeping  a  journal:  "  Why,  I  have  no 
time."  It  is  astonishing  how  time 
seems  to  make  itself  when  desire 
leads  the  way.  Perhaps  we  have 
very  little  time — five  minutes  here 
and  five  minutes  there,  that  is  all. 
But  even  that  will  serve.  Do  not  try 
to  write  much,  but  tell  in  the  fewest 
words  some  little  incident  of  Baby's 
life  through  that  day,  or  that  week 
if  there  should  not  be  time  each  day. 
Sometimes  a  birthday  or  a  Christmas 
or  some  little  excursion  sharpens  all 
our  wits  and  Baby's  as  well,  and  then 
we  may  give  the  whole  story  of 
c<  Baby's  day" — as  clear  a  picture  of 
him  and  as  well  worth  preserving  for 
our  pleasure  in  after-life  as  any  we 
could  get  at  the  photographer's. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Two  Useful  Dolls, 

Doll  number  one,  named  "  Bes- 
sie, "  is  twenty-five  years  old.  She 
was  mamma's  doll  away  back  in  the 
days  when  china  dolls  were  made 
with  placid  faces,  parted  hair,  and 
wonderful  red  kid  shoes.  Mamma 
had  felt  she  was  too  sacred  to  be  an 
every-day  plaything,  but  this  year  a 
mission  was  found  for  her. 

Rainy  days  were  becoming  a  great 
cross  to  mamma's  two  little  girls,  for 
so  many  nice  pleasures  in  the  garden 
and  sand-pile  were  spoiled  by  rain. 
One  day  mamma  proposed  that  Bes- 
sie be  a  "  rainy-day  dolly";  that  she 
could  be  played  with  as  long  as  they 
were  obliged  to  stay  in  the  house, 
but  must  be  put  away  as  soon  as 
they  were  able  to  go  out  of  doors. 
It  was  astonishing  what  a  change 
this  caused  in  the  little  faces,  and  for 
months  the  charm  has  worked,  so 
that  the  first  question  to  greet  mam- 
ma on  a  cloudy  morning  is,  "  Do 
you  think  we  shall  have  Bessie  to- 
day? » 

Doll  number  two,  "  Mabel,"  looks 
very  different  and  had  a  different 
mission.  She  was  a  Christmas  gift 
from  a  wealthy  friend,  a  bisque  doll, 
so  exquisite  in  dress  that  even  the 
children  understood  she  ought  to  be 
laid  away  in  tissue  paper  until  they 
were  older. 

Mamma's  big  girl  had  from  baby 
days  the  habit  of  going  to  sleep  with 
her   thumb   and  forefinger  in  her 


mouth.  Papa  had  tried  to  shame  her 
by  making  fun  of  her  "  eating  finger 
soup."  Grandma  worried  for  fear 
the  little  mouth  would  be  injured  in 
shape,  but  mamma  had  tried  firm- 
ness in  vain.  In  this  case  dolly  again 
came  off  conqueror. 

"  L  ,  if  mamma  lets  Mabel  lie 

beside  you.  until  you  go  to  sleep,  will 
you  keep  your  fingers  out  of  your 
mouth  ? " 

"O  mamma!  yes!"  And,  surely 
enough,  she  did.  For  a  month  the 
beautiful  doll  lay  in  the  crib  at  bed- 
time beside  the  little  girl,  who  held 
down  her  hand  like  a  Spartan. 
"  Mabel  "  lay  with  her  eyes  shut,  and 
set  such  a  good  example  of  sleep 
that  her  little  mother  would  soon  be 
asleep  also. 

By  this  means  the  habit  was 
broken,  and,  as  it  had  been  continued 
until  the  little  girl  was  three  years 
old,  it  seemed  to  her  mamma  quite  a 
triumph  that  the  victory  was  won 
thus  peaceably.  G.  M.  A. 

Washington,  D.  C\ 

A  Practical  Food  Warmer. 

One  of  the  most  practical  nursery 
contrivances  is  the  Rochester  Food 
Warmer,  in  which  Baby's  food  can 
be  kept  warm  all  night  without  the 
aid  of  fire.  It  is  made  of  copper, 
very  simple  in  construction,  and  will 
last  a  lifetime.  The  manufacturers 
are  Wilmot  Castle  &  Co.,  50  Elm 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
price  is  $2. 
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A  COMMENT  ON  "THE  CLEVEREST  CHILD  IN  THE 

WORLD." 


We  .  have  been  asked  by  several 
readers  of  Babyhood  to  make  some 
comment  on  the  rather  remarkable 
account  of  "  The  Cleverest  Child  in 
the  World,"  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Strand  Magazine. 
We  shall  do  so  after  summarizing  the 
contents  of  the  article. 

The  heroine  of  the  story,  Viola 
Rosalia  Olerich,  was  born  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  February  ioth,  1897. 
Prof.  Henry  Olerich  and  his  wife 
adopted  her  when  she  was  eight 
months  and  four  days  old.  The 
family  now  lives  in  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Olerich's  principal  object  in 
adopting  a  child  was  to  test,  in  a 
practical  way,  a  new  theory  of  edu- 
cation, for  which  he  claims  a  wonder- 
ful success.  No  attempt,  he  says, 
was  made  to  select  a  particular  child; 
on  the  contrary,  he  desired  to  get  an 
average  child. 

Prof.  Olerich  and  his  wife  keep  a 
very  complete  daily  record  of  Viola's 
progress.  The  data  used  in  the  ar- 
ticle are  taken  from  this  diary.  This 
affords  the  reader  an  assurance  that 
the  facts  given  were  not  jotted  down 
at  random  from  memory,  as  they  too 
often  are  in  such  cases,  but  are  "  as 
accurate  as  cautious  clerical  work  can 
reasonably  make  them." 

Viola's  physical  condition  at  the 
time  of  adoption  was  not  very  prom- 
ising. She  was  a  pale,  almost  sickly- 
looking  baby,  with  a  mouth  that  was 
a  little  crooked,  and  the  right  side  of 


her  face  considerably  fuller  than  the 
left.  These  defects,  however,  soon 
began  to  diminish  and  disappear. 
Her  cheeks  assumed  a  healthy  color,, 
and  •  her  face  grew  symmetrical. 
Viola's  size  and  weight  correspond 
to  the  average.  At  the  time  of  adop- 
tion she  weighed  14  pounds  10  ounces 
and  was  2  feet  11  inches  high.  Now 
she  weighs  30  pounds  8  ounces,  and 
is  a  little  over  3  feet  in  height.  She  ' 
is  regarded  as  a  "beautiful  blonde, 
with  brilliant  eyes,  soft  golden  hair, 
and  a  charming  personality. " 

She  was  at  first  a  "  cry-baby,"  but 
she  was  soon  taught  to  amuse  her- 
self by  playing  on  the  floor  with  her 
simple  toys. 

Viola  has  always  *been  permitted 
to  eat  as  much  of  everything  as  she 
desired.  "Between  meals  she  has  al- 
ways eaten  whenever  her  appetite 
prompted  her  to  do  so. *'  At  the  age  of 
one  year  and  six  months  she  received 
her  little  lunch-counter,  in  which  is 
kept  a  supply  of  bread,  crackers,  etc., 
for  her;  and  whenever  she  wants  to 
eat  between  meals  she  goes  to  her 
lunch-counter,  opens  the  lid,  and 
eats  "  as  much  as  she  wants." 

She  has  never  been  rocked,  carried, 
or  put  to  sleep.  Apart  from  inci- 
dental colds  and  the  measles,  she  has 
always  enjoyed  the  best  of  health. 

She  is  said  to  have  acquired  all  her 
knowledge  in  the  form  of  play.  She 
has  never  "  studied  "  a  lesson  in  her 
life;  has  never  been  asked  to  take  a 
book.     Partly  for  the  purpose  of 
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amusing  herself,  partly  for  creating 
an  interest  in  books,  and  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  her  to  handle 
books,  Viola  was  given  her  first  book 
when  she  was  thirteen  months  old. 
Soon  after  this  her  attention  was  di- 
rected to  objects  in  the  pictures.  "  In 
a  few  days  she  became  intensely  in- 
terested in  these  simple  exercises, 
and  she  asked  for  a  lesson  very  fre- 
quently." With  her  first  book  she 
played  for  two  months,  after  which 
it  was  put  away  and  another  kind  of 
First  Reader  given  her,  which  she 
also  used  for  two  months  in  a  similar 
manner. 

She  could  give  one  sound  of  every 
letter  when  she  was  seventeen 
months  old;  then  she  learned  to  read 
short  sentences.  These  sentences 
were  printed  on  cards,  and  she 
learned  to  read  them  by  the  sentence 
method. 

When  she  was  two  years  and 
eleven  months  old  she  could  "read 
at  sight,  with  force  and  expression,  al- 
most any  reading  matter  in  the  Eng- 
lish language."  She  could  also  read 
German  nicely  before  she  was  three 
years  old.  At  three  years  and  two 
months  she  read  English,  German, 
and  French.  There  is,  perhaps,  says 
Prof.  Olerich,  not  a  word  in  the 
Baldwin  series  of  school-readers, 
from  the  first  to  the  sixth,  which  she 
cannot  readily  read  at  sight. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  months  Viola 
could  read  the  numbers  up  to  ten  and 
recognize  nine  colors— white,  black, 
and  the  seven  prismatic  colors.  At 
twenty-two  months  she  could  read 
all  numbers  not  over  100.  "  Now 
she  reads  numbers  as  large  as  octil- 
lions."  She  is  also  familiar  with 
quite  a  number  of  shades  and  tints. 


When  she  was  one  year  and  nine 
months  old  she  could  draw  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  blackboard  or  with 
pencil  when  requested:  A  vertical 
line,  a  horizontal  line,  a  slanting  line, 
a  cross,  a  ladder,  and  a  circle.  Since 
that  time  she  has  learned  to  draw 
many  other  things.  Upon  request 
she  will  now  draw  any  kind  of  a  line 
used  in  plane  geometry,  all  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  triangles  and  quadri- 
laterals, a  sphere,  a  square  and  a 
triangular  prism,  a  pyramid  and 
cone  and  their  frustums,  leaves  of 
trees,  and  many  other  things  of  that 
nature. 

When  she  was  one  year  and  nine 
months  old  she  knew  the  flags  of 
twenty-five  nations.  When  all  the 
flags  were  set  up  in  a  line  she  could 
get  anyone  called  for.  In  geography 
she  first  learned  to  locate  and  then 
to  name  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  United  States.  The  map  used 
for  this  purpose  had  no  names 
on  it.  She  could  point  to  any  State 
and  Territory  and  their  capitals  when 
she  was  one  year  and  nine  months 
old.  In  this  way  she  could  soon 
name,  locate,  and  read  the  names  of 
all  the  countries  and  their  capitals 
in  the  world.  Then  she  learned  to 
read  and  locate  the  names  of  oceans, 
lakes,  mountains,  rivers,  capes,  etc. 
"  She  can  now  read  almost  any  geo- 
graphical name  given  in  Frye's  Geog- 
raphies, and  upon  request  she  can 
find  almost  any  prominent  geograph- 
ical name  and  place  in  a  few  seconds, 
when  the  closed  geography  is  given 
to  her  for  that  purpose." 

We  shall  reserve  the  continuation 
of  Viola's  varied  accomplishments 
and  our  comment  for  our  next  is- 
sue. 
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Illustrated  Books  for  Children. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  illus- 
trated books  for  children  was  brought 
quite  forcibly  to  my  mind  when 
beginning  to  teach  two  small  boys  to 
read  and  write.  We  wanted,  of 
course,  to  get  the  book  considered, 
by  those  best  capable  of  judging* 
the  one  to  make  their  early  efforts  as 
simple  as  possible.  A  Nature  Reader 
or  Primer  was  given  me  as  the  thing, 
wherein  are  to  be  found  on  one  page 
the  primary  colors,  with  their  names 
opposite  each,  in  both  print  and  script; 
next  a  page  with  leaf,  bud,  flower, 
etc.,  many  of  the  pictures  colored — to 
make  it  more  attractive  as  well  as  to 
teach  the  colors,  I  suppose — at  the 
same  time  serving  as  a  dictionary 
for  the  little  ones  (provided  they  can 
be  taught  so  to  use  it).  This  at  first 
seemed  very  sensible,  and  there  was 
much  surprise  expressed  at  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  little  ones 
learned  from  day  to  day;  the  short 
sentences  or  stories  of  leaf,  bud, 
flower,  etc.,  which  followed,  being 
read  almost  as  readily  as  merely  the 
.  single  words.  By  writing  the  same 
words  on  the  board,  I  found  they  did 
not  know  a  word  of  what  they  had 
been  reading.  This  made  me  stop  to 
think  and  consider  what  next  to  do. 
I  gave  up  the  use  of  the  new  reader 
and  returned  to  my  original  method 
of  teaching  them  letters,  words,  etc., 
on  the  slate  or  board,  using  also  an 
old  primer,  almost  entirely  free 
from  illustrations,  which  fell  into  my 
hands,  teaching  also  the  sounds  of 
some  of  the  letters.  After  a  short 
time  I  took  again  the  Nature  Reader, 
covered  the  pictures  before  letting 


them  see  the  words,  and  very  soon 
the  progress  was  as  rapid  as  we 
cared  for. 

In  watching  other  children  who 
are  in  public  or  private  schools,  and 
comparing  them  with  these  two  who 
are  alone  in  their  work,  without  the 
stimulus  and  help  given  by  others,  I 
feel  convinced  the  little  ones  would 
really  learn  more  easily  and  surely 
if  illustrated  readers  and  primers 
were  kept  away  from  them  until  old 
enough  to  7ieed  illustrations  to  ex- 
plain what  cannot  be  learned  with- 
out pictures  or  real  objects. 

I  feel  sure  children  taught  from 
the  beginning  to  spell,  and  to  know 
that  c-a-t  spells  cat,  by  sound  instead 
of  merely  by  sight,  read  and  write 
more  easily  than  those  taught  merely 
to  see  until  they  know  certain  words 
by  sight,  without  knowing  the  letters 
which  should  be  the  foundation, 
either  in  name  or  sound. 

The  child  will  be  the  more  eager  to 
learn  if  he  knows  he  can  take  a  book 
and  spell,  rather  than  to  have  some 
one  tell  him  what  letters  make,  and, 
from  my  observation,  there  is  no 
more  strain  upon  the  child  taught  in 
this  way. 

To-day,  when  nearly  all  books  for 
children  must  be  illustrated  to  be 
attractive  and  salable,  the  average 
child  must  see  the  picture  instead  of 
sitting  quietly  and  listening  to  the 
story  which  is  being  read,  forming 
his  own  pictures. 

If  any  of  your  readers  remember 
"  Aunt  Mary's  Stories,"  "  Peter  Par- 
ley's," etc.  (small  story  books  pub- 
lished many  years  ago),  they  will  re- 
call with  what  eagerness  they  read 
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one  after  another  of  the  stories,  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

These  were  all  sought  after  for  the 
stories  alone,  and  are  enjoyed  as 
fully  by  the  few  young  people  to-day 
who  are  so  happy  as  to  have  them. 
The  fairy  tales,  too,  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  were  read  and  remember- 
ed, each  child  forming  his  own  pic- 
tures, increasing  the  growth  of  the 
imagination  as  well  as  the  readiness 
to  grasp  an  impression  from  sound 
instead  of  from  sight  alone. 

To-day  these  same  fairy  tales  are 
begged  for  by  many  for  "the  pic- 
tures first  " — many  of  them  too  gro- 
tesque and  hideous  to  give  to  a  child, 
or  so  elaborate  as  to  destroy  all  sim- 
ple imagination. 


Show  children  all  photographs  and 
real  picture  books  possible,  but  as  a 
separate  thing  from  story  and  text 
books. 

I  can  plainly  see  the  gain,  with  these 
two  little  ones,  of  making  them  un- 
derstand from  the  beginning  that 
they  must  work  in  order  to  accom- 
plish anything  themselves.  I  have 
taught  them  to  sit  quietly  and  listen 
to  the  story,  and  afterward,  if  the 
pictures  are  worth  seeing,  they  may 
look  at  them.  As  the  result,  they 
care  but  little  if  the  story  which  they 
are  reading,  or  which  is  being  read 
to  them,  is  illustrated  or  not;  it  is 
the  story,  not  the  picture,  they  now 
desire. 

Weston,  Mass.  M.  C.  M. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


The  Bond  of  A  mother  noted  for  her 
Sympathy,  lovely  family  said:  "I 
not  infrequently  have  to  say  to  one 
or  the  other  of  my  family:  '  It  was  I 
more  than  you  that  was  to  blame  to- 
day. You  did  a  careless  thing  in 
stopping  so  long  with  my  errand, 
while  I  did  a  wrong  thing  in  speaking 
so  impatiently  of  it/  Or,  '  You  were 
careless  in  losing  your  purse;  I  was 
wicked  in  losing  my  temper.'  "  This 
spirit  made  a  humanizing  bond  be- 
tween mother  and  child. 

A  bright  "  Good-morning  I"  from 
the  mother  and  father  gives  tone  to 
the  child  often  for  the  day.  The 
placing  of  a  flower  at  the  plate  of  a 
child  often  turns  the  whole  tide  of 
affairs  for  the  day,  assuring  it  of 
thoughtful  love. 

Each  day's  trials  should  be  settled 
each  day,  no  punishment  ever  hang- 


ing over  from  one  to  another.  The 
little  soul  should  be  at  peace  at  the 
end  of  each  day,  with  a  fresh  chance 
to  begin  anew  every  morning. 

Sarcasm  should  never  be  used  with 
little  children.  A  gossiping  old 
woman  said  to  my  four-year-old  boy: 
"  I  guess  you  don't  love  baby-sister. 
I  think  I  will  take  her  home  with  me 
to  live,''  etc.  A  sharp  blow  at  her 
nose  brought  her  to  a  sense  of  care 
in  her  statements  to  this  four- year- 
old,  who  meant  always  what  he  said, 
and  supposed  others  did  the  same. 
—A. 

Magazine  I  don't  know  whether  you 
Borrowing.  are  aware  of  the  extensive 
practice  of  borrowing  Babyhood.  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  more  than 
glance  at  my  October  number.  It 
was  late  in  reaching  me,  and  ' 4  Has 
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your  October  Babyhood  come  yet  ?" 
had  been  asked  me  by  no  less  than 
five  persons  within  a  week  previous, 
one  of  whom  called  the  day  after  its 
arrival,  and,  seeing  it  on  the  table, 
asked  if  she  might  have  it  for  a  day 
or  two.  I  couldn't  very  well  say  no. 
She  informed  me  yesterday  that  she 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  handing  it 
to  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  So-and-so,  who 
told  her  that,  as  I  had  promised  to 


•lend  it  to  her,  she  would  be  respon- 
sible. My  September  number,  which 
is  going  the  rounds  also,  has  not  yet 
been  returned  to  me. 

Though  I  don't  write  this  for  pub- 
lication, I  half  hope  you  will  print  it, 
so  that  it  may  reach  the  eye  of  certain 
parties  who  are  abundantly  able  to 
subscribe  for  themselves  (I  surely  do 
not  begrudge  Babyhood  to  those  who 
are  not).    But  omit  the  address,  or 


THE  development  of  the  infant  mind  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  process. 
Each  day  brings  a  new  experience  to  the  little  one,  and  a  new  word  is 
spoken,  which  indicates  the  progress.     The  brain  is  greatly  influenced 
bv,  and  is  dependent  on,  the  physical  condition  and  general  health  of  the  body. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  proper  physical  condition  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  the  baby  proper  food. 

Mellin's  Food  and  fresh  milk  is,  physiologically,  a  proper  infants'  food;  it  con- 
tains the  correct  amount  of  necessary  nutritive  elements,  and  combines  them  in  the 
right  proportion,  and  does  not  introduce  insoluble,  indigestible,  and  non-nutritious 
constituents.     Mellin's  Food  is  a  food  that  feeds. 


I  received  the  little  book  and  sample  of  food  which  you  sent  and  thank  you  most  kindly.  In 
the  first  six  weeks  of  her  little  life  my  baby  gained  only  one  pound,  but  after  using  Mellin's 
Food  she  gained  a  pound  in  one  week,  so  you  may  know  how  pleased  we  are  with  it. 

Mrs.  Paul  Dickinson 

1812  Melrose  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  have  had  most  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  your  Mellin's  Food.  I  raised  my  boy  on  it, 
and  found  no  fretting ;  and  his  teething  was  so  natural  we  hardly  noticed  them  when  coming.  So 
great  was  the  effect  on  the  child  I  decided  to  try  Mellin's  Food  on  my  little  girl.  She  is  now 
one  year  old,  has  all  the  front  teeth,  and  is  a  bright,  healthy  baby.  I  cheerfully  recommend 
Mellin's  Food  to  all  mothers.  Mrs.  B.  C.  Poob 

74  Carolina  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEND  A  POSTAL  FOB  A  FREE 
SAMPLE    OF    MELLIN'S  FOOD 


Mellin's  Food  Company.,'  'Bsston,  ''Massachusetts 
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they  will  never  forgive  me  !  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  practice  is 
pretty  general,  for  a  relative  who 
lives  in  another  State  is  having  much 
the  same  experience.  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  nattered  to  know  that  one 
single  copy  of  Babyhood  goes  from 
house  to  house,  but  this  practice  of 
borrowing  what  is  so  well  worth  pay- 


ing for  is  hardly  fair  to  you.  I  am 
sure  if  every  one  who  now  borrows 
your  magazine  were  to  pay  for  it 
your  subscription  list  would  be  very 
greatly  increased.  The  number  of 
your  readers  is,  I  venture  to  say, 
larger  than  that  of  many  a  periodical 
that  boasts  of  an  enormous  circula- 
tion.— A  Friend  of  Babyhood. 


It  is  a  Vital  Tact— 

MR  QIKIPI  F  Eflfin  'S  suitable  for  the  lnfant  for  the  whole 
Nil  OlnlULC  rUUU  period  of  the  first  nine  months.   At  birth 

the  digestive  powers  are  only  able  to  assimilate  Human  Milk  or  its 

physiological  equivalent ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  six  months  old 

that  any  starchy  food  is  admissible. 

THE 

jillenburgs  Foods 

On  the  principle  of 

A  Progressive  Dietary, 

Are  adapted  to  the  growing  powers  of  digestion  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 

No.  1  is  a  Milk  Food  )  c    lete  Foods  Sterilizedi  and 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life.  (  ^  ^  q[  ^  ^ 

No.  2  is  also  a  Milk  Food        V  only. 

Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months.  / 

No.  3  is  a  Malted  Food 

For  infants  over  six  months  of  age.    It  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  addition  of  cow  s  milk. 
The  digestibility  of  the  "ALLENBURYS"  FOODS  has  been  demonstrated  by  wide- 
spread experience,  and  is  incontestable. 

Firstly— Each  one  is  peculiarly  easy  of  digestion  at  the  age  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Secondly— The  Series  is  so  arranged  that  each  Food  affords  the  maximum  amount  of  nourishment 
which  the  organs  of  the  child,  at  the  period  for  which  it  is  intended,  can  with  perfect  ease  digest. 
NONE  OF  THE  OTHER  FOODS  ON  THE  MARKET  CAN  FULFIL  THESE  CONDITIONS. 

No  fear  of  troubles  arising  from  malnutrition  need  be  entertained  if  the  directions  accompanying  each  tin 
are  intelligently  followed .  A  sample  of  the  Food  and  a  full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent  FREE  on  request. 
mrPkase  specify  which  NUMBER  of  the  Food  is  desired."^ 

ALLEN  &  /i  ANBt  K  YS,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  ENG. 

(ESTABtlSHFb  A.D.  1715.) 

L .  S.  A.:  82  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
Canada:  W.  LLOYD  WOOD,  Toronto. 
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